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LIMITS OF PARTY DISCIPLINE 


Tsoven April, 1850, will not be remembered in the constitutional responsibility that attaches to its 
Parliamentary annals as a period during which remotest consequences. It is in virtue of this 
topics of large importance were energetically dis-| responsibility, and of this only, that a minister has 
cussed, or as having been enlivened by brilliant a right to require deference to his judgment, and 
displays of political oratory, it has nevertheless | assistance to his efforts, at the hands of those whom 
been a noticeable month, whether it be regarded he leads. The very recognition of an individual 
in a philosophical or a partisan spirit. The de-|as a leader implies that he is thought capable and 
clared opponents of the great Liberal party have | trustworthy, as far as regards the great principles 
invariably met with signal discomfiture upon every which he professes to advocate. To give him 
occasion. The vantage-ground won in 1846 has| power in Parliament to carry out such principles, 
been successfully maintained, both against the open | he is authorised to call upon his adherents to forego 
attacks and the insidions stratagems of the common |their private opinions upon points of less vital 
enemy; but discord has appeared within the pre- | importance. They, on their part, are often obliged 
cincts of the camp itself, and three warnings, fol-|to support measures of which they do not entirel 
lowing each other in rapid: succession, have | approve, and refrain from pressing others which 
indicated in a manner not to be mistaken that an|they individually desire. In short, the minister 
administration must show some deference to the| being responsible for the policy generally, it must 
wishes of its supporters, if it hopes to frustrate | be assumed that he gives constant attention to the 
those of its adversaries. bearing of each legislative detail upon that policy, 
What is often urged on behalf of the Russell|/and that therefore his judgment on particular 
Ministry, viz., that all Governments, however | questions deserves to obtain great weight with his 
Liberal, must, from the nature of things, contain a| ordinary supporters. In this sense the saying of a 
large Conservative element, may be admitted to its} veteran member of Parliament, viz., that he had 
fullest extent. In other words, it is the merest and | often changed his opinion, but had never changed 
most palpable truism. It only means (or it means! his vote, ceases to appear preposterous ; on the con- 
nothing) that responsibility is a necessary attend-| trary, nothing can be more unsafe for an individual 
ant upon the’ exercise of power, and that those by! politician than to affirm isolated truths, which, 
whom public measures may be proposed, and must | from the time or manner in which they court his 
be executed, are bound to exercise their judgment | acquiescence, may have the effect of falsifying the 
with deliberate caution, whether they initiate or | policy he still more firmly believes in. 
merely ratify the decisions of the Legislature.| Of these general principles, though seldom ca- 
This principle is, in fact, acknowledged when any | tegorically expressed, no doubt is entertained in any 
men are recognised as leaders by a party: no less| quarter. Their necessity is invariably recognised 
acknowledged is the amount of deference to which|in practice. ‘The division upon the maintenance 
the leaders are entitled from their followers. On| ofthe African squadron may be considered a fair 
the former rests the whole responsibility for their | illustration of them. That question was not a party 
policy, legally, morally, and practically. . It is| question. Whatever our individual sentiments 
worse than frivolous to endeavour to evade it by }may be, it is idle to say that either side has satisfac- 
alleging that this or that was done by the House 'torily established itself in the opinion of the public. 
of Commons or by the Legislature. Such an ex-| Speeches of great ability were made by Mr. Card- 
cuse is a sham, and the country well knows it to be well in behalf of, and by Mr. Gladstone against, 
asham. If a measure be forced upon a minister |the existing policy. If we go to the Committee's 
in opposition to his own matured judgment, it is| Report, we find masses of evidence, on both sides, 
duty to appeal from the representatives to the | leading to the most opposite resulta, and further, 
people, and ascertain whether he is, in truth, the|that the Report upon which the House of Com- 
minister of the country or not. If he remain in| mons was called to act, was carried mg he the 
office and adopt such a measure, he has no escape! casting vote of the chairman, Mr. Hutt. Upon the 
from the presumption that he accepts it as his own’ eve of the debate, the Prime Minister announced 
fo the fullest extent, and is willing to undergo all to his supporters that he had determined to make 
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tion, and addressed something like a reprimand to 
those of his supporters whom he thought remiss in 
the performance of their duties as members of the 
political party under his leading. We will not 
inquire whether Lord John Russell was right or 
not in the view he took of the blockade system on 
the cdast of Africa. That system may be one of 
false policy, but its maintenance certainly does not 
involve any principle, directly or indirectly at 
variance with the essential characteristics of the 

eat Liberal party. It was felt therefore, and 
properly felt, by many who entertained the 
strongest opinions upon the subject, that the Mi- 
nister must be supported by them, even at the sa- 
crifice of their private judgment upon the point at 
issue. To be obliged to make such a sacrifice is, of 
course, sufficiently distressing, but it is ridiculous 
to taunt those who made it upon such a question, 
or to impute an unwarrantable assumption of 
power to the minister who required it at their 
hands. It is, in short, upon such conditions only 
that a responsible administration can exist, or 
members of Parliament, as such, make themselves 
practically useful in carrying on the legislative busi- 
ness of the country. The power of addressing 
their fellow-countrymen upon political subjects is 
shared by the representatives of the people with 
the press and the platform; but a vote in St. 
Stephen's is the peculiar privilege of the former 
only, and to make it available for any good pur- 
pose, it must be used in concert with others ac- 
cording to the established and necessary rules of 
parliamentary organisation. 

Such as we have above described them, are 
some of the rights of an administration, and some 
of the duties of those who profess to be its sup- 
porters. They are in general assumed by all who 
are acquainted with public life, though they are 
frequently ignored, both in speeches and writings, 
designed merely to produce a temporary effect upon 
minds less conversant with the modes of working 
a constitutional government. It is, however, neces- 
gary to investigate other political relations, before 
a just estimate can be formed of the causes which 
have led to the singular phenomena we first men- 
tioned—we mean the three defeats which the 
Trussell administration has received from its own 
supporters, though the Liberal party still tri- 
umphantly bids defiance to the utmost efforts of its 
avowed opponents. The foregoing observations 
proceeded entirely upon the assumption that the 
minister was the tried and trusted chief of a large 
and powerful body—that, raised to power by that 
body, the realisation of its objects was the Polar- 
star that guided his course, and that, whatever were 
the differences between him and his supporters 
upon inimor points (and, from the very constitu- 
tion of the human mind, such differences are un- 
avoidable), the general tenor of his policy was such 
as, at all events, could suggest no reasonable doubt 
as to his being earnestly and actively engaged in 
carrying out the great objects which constituted 
the sole bond of union between himself and the 
millions that relied on him. A different state of 
things, of course, takes place when the slightest 


the maintenance of the squadron a ministerial ques- | 
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suspicion of the minister (whether it be wel. 
founded or otherwise) prevails among the Senerality 
of his ordinary supporters. One, two, three—per. 
haps mor¢—occasions for carrying out the common 
objects to some extent, present themselves jp the 
course of legislation. The party anxiously wate), 


to see if their leader will take the initiative J, 


he does so, all is right. A minister acting with 
his party can hardly fail, though the success of gy 
individual member of Parliament, even when bring- 
ing forward a precisely similar measure, is proble- 
matical in the highest degree. If, however, the 
leader be remiss, or fail to give convincing reasons 
for obstruction or inactivity, suspicion and diseoy. 
tent become rifer still. His ordinary supporters 
in their estrangement, argue that little worse could 
be expected if their avowed antagonists were to 
succeed to office; and an administration is thys 
not unfrequently upset more from the distrust of 
the troops in their commander, than from the cause, 
the numbers, or the abilities of its antagonists 
Midway between the confidence we have first, and 
the distrust we have last mentioned, is such a state 
of things as we have witnessed during the past 
month. Individual members at all times bring 
forward measures more or less in accordance with 
the wants of the country and the policy of the 
party to which they belong. When a Government 
is strong, it adopts such measures or rejects them 
summarily. ‘The latter it can only do by the aid 
of its non-official friends. It is a sign of weak- 
ness when it is failed in the attempt, for it shows 
that the hitherto habitual adherents of Government 
have become indifferent to its welfare. Sucha 
time is critical in the extreme; the danger to the 
party and the Government is palpable, but tact 
and energy may still retrieve the game. 

Such, we trust, will be the issue of’ the present 
session. In the mean time, however, we cannot 
but take notice that the Liberal party in Parlia- 
ment, while shewing ample strength.and resolution 
against all danger from their reactionary opponents, 
has, by its votes upon three several occasions, dis- 
tinctly enunciated that if Government has rights it 
has also duties, and that its performance of the 
latter has recently been by no means satisfactory 
to the country. It is with extreme reluctance that 
we are compelled to avow that there seems good 
reason for discontent. It may be admitted that 
the Secretary for the Colonies has principally failed 
from the extraordinary complication of difficulties, 
that renders it next to impossible that anything 
generally satisfactory should proceed from his 
office. It may be granted that Lord Clarendon 
has, in a trying time, and unsettled country, main- 
tained, or rather increased, the reputation for tact 
and ability which accompanied him to his vice 
royalty in Ireland. It would be unjust to deny 
to the Solicitor-General the credit of the numerot 
and most desirable law reforms which he has 
brought forward with hereditary enthusiasm 
talent. It would even be somewhat hard to pas 
an unqualified condenmation upon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, though ex-officio the chief of 
taxgatherers, and therefore popularly represented 








as a kind of hostis humani generis. Still less cao 
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jhe reactionary feeling against Free-trade, which 
has undoubtedly appeared in some quarters, be 
attributed to any ministerial delinquency, either 
of omission or commission. That such a feeling 
would surely make its appearance we were long 
since warned by Mr. Cobden ; and his prediction 
has proved true. Some agriculturists have un- 
doubtedly suffered from the change; and other 
classes, which anticipated impossibilities, have been 
grievously disappointed by the discovery that a 
single legislative measure has not proved a panacea 
for all the ills that flesh is heir to. A huge moun- 
tain of food, however, in addition to the home supply, 
has fed the hungry labourers of Great Britain during 
the past year, and society in consequence has rested 
on a far firmer basis than at any period that can 
be named for the last half century. The blame, 
in short, incurred by maintaining a system under 
which the hungry are fed in almost unexampled 
profusion, and by which, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of reciprocity on the part of other nations, 
the foreigner is enabled to pay more largely for 
British merchandise, by using corn as a currency, 
may be, and doubtless is, lightly borne by the 
Russell administration. There are, however, 
other points upon which the country is far from 
satistied, and the more so because it had no reason 
to expect a disappointment from the present 
Ministry. 

If there be one thing more than another to be 
anticipated from a Government, the legitimate suc- 
cessor of that which proposed and carried the Re- 
form Bill, it is surely that that great work should 
not be left imperfect. Years have elapsed, and 
that, like all other human inventions, has been 
proved by experience to be in some respects de- 
fective, and from the nature of the defects it has 
been also recognised that they might be remedied 
by the simplest of enactments. ‘The ten-pound 
franchise is a very bed of Procrustes. It implies 
no principle. It is a mere arbitrary distinction. 
It leads to the strangest absurdities. The resi- 
dence of the landlord in the house will disfran- 
chise, for the lodger is then but an inmate. His 
absence will enfranchise, for the lodger thereby 
becomes a tenant. A London artizan, after hav- 
ing voted for Lord John Russell, may be selected 
and engaged by a Birmingham or Manchester 
firm, and emigrate to either of those towns. In 
his new domicile, one perhaps infinitely more 
commodions than his old one, though far mgs 
he finds that he cannot concur in electing Mr. 
Bright, or opposing a Protectionist, as the case may 
be. Making, perhaps, more money in the exercise 
of his craft, developing probably more ingenuity, 
rising more and more in the esteem of his asso- 
ciates, and consequently in his own self respect, he 


feels, and feels acutely, that he is politically de- 
graded from the position he held in London. He, 


and those who feel,as he does, that they are quali- 
fied by the spirit, thongh not by the letter, of the 
Reform Bill, to take their part in the Government 
of the country, naturally look to Lord John Russell 
as the Man of Men—as one fully cognizant of their 
Frievances, as one well able, and, they trust, well- 
disposed, to remove the disabilities under which 
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they labour. What has been done? <A hope was 
held out by a semi-official journal, some few days 
before the meeting of Parliament, that an enlarge- 
ment of the franchise would be one of the topics of 
the Queen's Speech. That hope proved delusive. 
Household suffrage is never whispered by minis- 
terial lips. Any attempt to enlarge the present 
constituency, whether in England or in Ireland, is 
pitilessly smothered, and we are obliged to content 
ourselves with mysterious intimations, which are 
malignantly interpreted to mean, that in case the 
Prime Minister shall be run hard, he will endea- 
vour to regain his waning popularity by coming 
down to the House of Commons with some large 
measure of electoral reform. Of course we do not 
for a moment attach the slightest weight to an 
imputation of such foolish and unstatesmanlike 
shuffling as this. We mention it merely as a 
sample of the mischievous rumours that necessaril 
get into circulation. From the prevalence of ene 
rumours among classes long suffering from hope 
deferred, a distrust of the Russell administration, 
and therefore an estrangement from it, necessaril 
ensue. LPopular opinion spreads rapidly in these 
railroad times, and the world soon begins to ask 
by what strange fatality it happens that a Liberal 
Ministry is as inert in forwarding the dearest 
wishes of the people as the most retrograde of the 
opposite party could venture to be if they were 
installed in office. 

Household suffrage, however, it is manifest 
enough, will shortly become an institution. A 
rental qualification has nothing in theory to recom- 
mend it, and, in practice, is found unsatisfactory to 
the last degree. There is, and there can be, no 
reason against giving the franchise to every man of 
full age, untainted by crime, having a fixed domi- 
cile, and paying whatever may be the demands of 
the State or the parish upon him. Why should 
this be delayed longer? It is the business of a 
statesman to ascertain and anticipate the reasonable 
requirements of the people: it is discreditable 
alike to his foresight and spirit to concede only 
upon compulsion. 

Upon the three other questions to which we have 
already adverted, the same strange and unaccount- 
able carelessness, both as to the reputation of the 
Government and the feeling of the people, is, at 
least, as remarkable as the divisions which took 
place. We would not be supposed to imply that 
the case of the assistant-surgeons in the navy is a 
matter in which the country at large takes a very 
lively interest. It was, on the contrary, a compa- 
ratively trifling subject in a political point of view. 
But after Captain Boldero’s 8 was made, there 
was literally no case left for the official side—the 
side unhappily taken by Government. Commis- 
sony and committees te ey recommended 

e course proposed. It was obviously unfitting, in 
the highest degree, that men of mature age, and 
officers ing nominally as lieutenants, should 
be compelled to herd with young midshipmen, while 
boatswains, carpenters, and were carefully 
exempted from such a derogatory annoyance. ‘The 
mischief arising from such unworthy treatment was 
not long in a Pons its appearance. ‘The power to 
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appoint some aasistant-surgeons was, in 1647, vested 
in the College of Surgeons at Edinburgh by the 
liberality of the Admiralty. The patronage, how- 
ever, was soon found somewhat difficult to dis- 
In the first year there were no applicants 
for the appointments, in the second there was only 
one, and, in the third, the college renounced the 
thankless duty of appointing to a worthless office, 
from proper professional pride and indignation at 
the treatment to which professional men were ex- 
ed when in service as assistant-surgeons on 
rd the Queen's ships. Against the existing 
system, therefore, the Scotch universities and Lon- 
don hospitals petitioned unanimously, and the only 
answer made by the Government was, that in some 
ships the requisite accommodation could not be 
afforded. It is hardly worth while to notice the 
offensive speech of Captain Berkeley upon the 
occasion in question. We had thought that the 
time for a public display of outrageous patrician 
arrogance had gone by: we were undeceived when 
informed by the speech (we presume correctly re- 
ported) of the gallant Captain that there was a 
probability of scientific men, of about two-and- 
twenty years of age, being improved by associat- 
ing with boys of fifteen, who might have been 
at Eton, Harrow, or Rugby—the latter, of course, 
being supposed superior in gentlemanly feeling to 
their studious companions! Against the Govern- 
ment, however, the substantial ground of complaint 
is, that it should have exhibited a want of firmness 
in dealing with the bureaucratic insolence and in- 
difference of the Admiralty officials. ‘The House 
of Commons, on the other hand, represented to a 
nicety the feelings of their constituents when the 
case was laid before them. For want of due tact 
Government experienced a defeat; and a defeat 
cannot be gainsaid, though the contest be about a 
trifle. 

Upon the question of extending the jurisdiction 
of County Courts to a higher range of contract 
debts and damages in trespass, the same fatal error 
was apparent. Subordinates were deferred to; 
and so far from being aware of the real importance 
of the question to large classes of the community, 
the Ministry seems to have been absolutely as- 
tonished at the result of the division. It appears, 
indeed, as if it had forgotten that a question of the 
kind is necessarily far more interesting to the 
country at large i any other, excepting only 
questions of finance and taxation. Upon the 
benefit of the main provision there could be no 
doubt whatever. In litigations for such compara- 
tively small sums, a cheap and speedy decision is 
the greatest boon that can be granted to all parties 
concerne]; and neither speed nor cheapness can 
be obtained in the superior courts. We remember 
the time, when the old principle of English law, 
that justice should not be refused or sold to any 
man, was so set at nonght, that it was the fashion 
to say, the costliness of lawsuits worked well, in- 
asmuch as it prevented litigiousness. This, how- 
ever, was an argument too dangerous to use in 
these days; and the main objection to Captain 
Fitzroy’s proposal—an objection somewhat car- 
nestly inatated on by Mr. _ er Apna the mere 
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apprehension that the public might feel dissatisfieg 
with the decisions of County Court judges hereaftey 
more especially as those functionaries would decid, 
in cases involving such large sums as forty-nine 
pounds, without the assistance of barristers to enable 
them to form a correct judgment. Now, we haye 
already observed that a cheap and speedy decision 
is the main desideratum in cases such as these ; bys 
it by no means follows that the decision will neces. 
sarily be carelessly given, if the County Court judge 
be properly appointed : and so far from the higher 
class of cases suffering from the absence of counsel, 
it is within our own knowledge that they wilj 
actually bring barristers in considerable numbers 
into the County Courts, and thereby establish the 
kind of superintendence said to be required oyer 
the minor cases which come before the judge. It 
must at the same time be admitted that there are 
many details in the bill that require serious con 
sideration, such as the power of appeal, which, if 
not rigorously watched, might neutralise all the 
substantial benefits intended to be conferred on the 
suitor: and it is also to be investigated whether 
any, or what, increase of salary should be given to 
the officials of the new courts; but these were not 
the points discussed, nor were they those upon 
which the Government opposed the bill. The 
interest that will undoubtedly be injured to some 
extent was discreetly kept in the back-ground. 
Attorneys, and particularly special pleaders, will 
lose a considerable amount, both of business and 
profit ; but then the former have an enormous range 
of other occupations besides conducting suits in such 
matters as the bill deals with, and the latter, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, are but bar- 
risters in a kind of chrysalis state, waiting only till 
they have spun a business connexion sufficient to 
warrant a reasonable amount of practice, when they 
are developed as full-blown counsellors. Neither 
of these classes, therefore, are likely to experience 
any very serious injury from the passage of the 
bill; and even if the contrary were the case, it 
would be strangely at variance with the recognised 
rules of legislation in such matters, to maintain a 
faulty and unsatisfactory system for the sake of the 
private profits of those who throve upon a public 
nuisance. 

Upon the window-tax we shall refrain from 
speaking at length, as we purpose to return to the 
subject at another opportunity. It is enough on 
the present occasion to remark that the reason why 
it does not press so much upon the labouring po 
pulation in a pecuniary point of view is obvious 
enough. No landlord in building for them or any 
other class can venture to give the proper number 
of windows, because he is afraid of the tax-gatherer. 
But this assumed popular character of the tax, and 
the highwayman’s plea, that he wanted money, 
were the only reasons put forward by the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer for retaining the most op- 
pressive, the most unjust, and most pernicious 
all the grievous imposts occasioned by the long 
war at the beginning of the present century. _ 

Such are the most recent instances of mini 
deviation from the course which their adherents 
and the country at large expected Government t 
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1d. Is it reasonable to impute the damagin 
Sesh which have taken place to want of tact in 
the leaders, or to the caprice or want of proper 
discipline in the y? It is with the utmost 
regret that we feel we cannot altogether acquit a 
statesman whom we esteem so highly as Lord John 
Russell. The case of the assistant-surgeons ought 
never to have been mentioned in Parliament. As 
goon as it was brought to notice, the course which 
has now been promised should have been volun- 
tarily taken. ‘The questions of franchise, county 
courts, and window-tax belong entirely to a dif- 
ferent class. It is not permitted to a statesman, 
while at the head of the Government of Great 
Britain, to sit down and indulge in pleasurable 
meditation upon the good he may already have 
aided to accomplish. A government must advance, 
or it will seem to be retrograding. Incalculable 
harm was done to the cause of progress by the un- 
fortunate application of the word finality in reference 
to Parliamentary Reform. Equally unsatisfactory, 
unless taken in relation to the stirring events of 
1848, was Lord John Russell's declaration, in that 
ear, that a government could not be always bring- 
ing forward legislative measures. An effective go- 
vernment, on the contrary, should ever be on the 
alert to satisfy the reasonable wishes of the people, 
and it gains credit for statesmanship and superior 
ability, whenever it has the good fortune to ori- 
ginate the means of anticipating such desires. It 
is, however, hardly short of deplorable, when a 
ministry relied upon by the country, as the 
especial advocates of progress, not merely fail 
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to initiate, but actually obstruct such meas 


sures as the three last-mentioned. Improvements 
in the electoral system, the administration of jus- 
tice, and the present oppressive system of taxation, 
are not subjects upon which individual members 
can or will waive their private feelings, or the 
unequivocally expressed wishes of their constitu- 
encies, in deference to Parliamentary tactics. Such 
improvements as these are of the very essence of 
Reform. ‘They are not merely innocent, but they 
are also beneficent in the highest degree. They 
are not merely safe in themselves, but they further 
conduce greatly to the general security of society. 
It is the duty of every ministry to effect them if 
possible, it is no less their interest to do so. 

It may, indeed, be said, and we would gladly 
adopt the supposition, that Government was not 
aware of the power at its disposal, and therefore 
intended to defer the time for bringing forward 
the reforms in question lest their ultimate accom- 

lishment should be delayed by a premature defeat. 
f this be the case, it is satisfactory, at all events, 
to know that no such apprehensions can now be 
entertained. ‘The very defeats of the Ministry 
have proved the real strength of the party. 
Against external attacks the Liberal camp is im- 
pregnable. Discontent within its precincts will 
cease when the leadérs take their proper place in 
the front of the movement, and proceed to secure 
those successes which have been surely indicated 
by the wish, and may be easily obtained by the 
co-operation, of their followers. 


DI RIMINI. 
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DANTE INFERNO, CANTO V. 


“I FAIN would speak with yonder lonely pair 
Who float so lightly in the distance.” “ Stay,” 
My guide — “till they approach, I pray 
You watch them closely, if you would behold 
The havoc love hath wrought on that doomed twain. 
Come hither; speak with us, unhappy sprites !”’ 
I then exclaimed aloud ; and suddenly, 
Like two fond doves returning to their nest, 
With outspread wings, they both drew swiftly on, 
And stood before us in the dusky air. 
“Ah, you who wander through these sunless reals, 
If the eternal King would hear our prayers, 
We would entreat him for your soul’s repose ; 
For you have pitied us. 
Now, that the angry winds are hushed awhile, 
We would, if that you list, rehearse our griefs, 
The land where I was born sits on the sea, 
On that fair coast to which the Po descends, 
With his unnumbered streams, in search of peace. 
Love, which soon seizes on the gentle heart, 
Inflamed him for the beauty I have lost, 
So ruthlessly destroyed, it grieves me still. 
Such love as his must ever be returned ; 
And it then so absorbed me, sense and soul, 
at, a8 you see, the passion still remains. 

Love led us to one death ; but the dread doom 

‘ Cain awaits our murderer.” 
While thus I listened to these troubled words 
I hid my face in silence. Then, my guide : 


“ What thinkest thou ?—why art thou thus cast down ?” 
“ Ah, me!” I cried, “how many tender thoughts, 
| How many fond desires, have led them on 
To this most grievous pass!" Again I turned. 
“ Francesca!" I exclaimed, “thy agon 
Hath filled my eyes with tears; but tell me how, 
| In that soft season of sweet sighs, Love first 
| Did vanquish thee? How didst thou first discern 
The dim approach of his unknown desires ?” 
Then she to me, “ There is no sharper sorrow 
Than to remind us in our aw yO 
Of our once happy days—and that thy guide 
Well knows. But, stranger, since thou would’st unfold 
|The history of our passion from its springs, 
tT will recount it, even as one who speaks 
| Through tears. We read one day, to guile the time, 
Of Lancelot; how love omtaael the knight. ’ 
| We were alone all unsuspectingly : 
But oft his eyes met mine; and, as we read, 
Our colour went and came, until one line 
Destroyed us. When we read of her sweet smile, 
So fondly kissed by that devoted lover, 
| He—who shall never more desert my side— 
He kissed my mouth, all trembling—treacherous book 
And traitor he who wrote! That day we read 
While thus she spoke, her comrade wildly 
hile thus » co i wept; 
And, overwhelmed with grief, I swooned away, 
And fell like a dead body on the ground. 
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ALURED THE 


CANON. 


A LEGEND OF OLD SAINT- PAUL'S. 


(BY THE AUTHOR OF 


4rb.—What art thou, that dost creep into my breast, 
And dar’st not see my face? Shew forth thysel f! 
I feel a pair of fiery wings displayed ; 
Up, and begone! If thou be’st ove, begone ! 
Beaumont and Fretcuer’s Aing and no King. 


Ir was nearly midnight; the honest burghers of 
the West C thepe were counting in their slumbers 
the profits of the day that had fled; the taverns 
were deserted and closed: and the wentclionan on 
the Cornet’s Tower in Bucklersbury was nodding 
on his post: sleep was stealing upon him, despite 
the chilling air which blew from the East. ‘The 
city, wrapped in silence and gloom, lay beneath; 
but overhead the bright stars were twinkling in 
glorious radiance. The Bear had passed the me- 


ridian; Aldeboran glowed among the lesser lights | 





“LONDON LEGENDS.”) 
penance before his eyes, he did not suffer himself 
to fall asleep, but yawned and shook himself by 
turns with the most laudable intention of remainin 
awake and vigilant until day should break and the 
citizens should be stirring. While thus strivip 
to master the drowsiness which was stealing upon 
him, a sound struck on his ear which served to aid 
him in his resolve. The nuns of Saint Mildred 
were chanting the midnight service of the Church: 
he had often heard it break the stillness which 
reigned around, and now, drawing his rosary from 
his bosom, he knelt and joined i in prayer with the 
pious siste rhood, whose voices, mellowed by dis. 
tance, fell on the ear like the swell of an AZolian ha 
Soon another sound was heard in the stillness of 
the night: it disturbed the devotions of the watch- 


by which he was surrounded; the mighty hunter|man, who sprung to his feet and looked in the 
ready had one foot on the horizon ; and Sirius, | direction from which it seemed to proceed. The 


like a liquid emerald, was blinking over the distant 
hills, obscurely seen in the imperfect light. 
Westward rose in succession towers and gables, 
among which the lanterned steeple of St. Mary- le- 
Arcubus was conspicuous. Farther on, the gigan- | 
tic Cathedral of St..Paul and the Monaste ry of the | 
Blackfriars reared their huge piles high above the 
surrounding dwellings. 


Conspicuous in the south | 


“noise was like the crackling of a fagot just kindled. 


'Suddenly a steamy vapour was seen teeming 


through ‘the roof of a house in the West Chepe. 
In a moment it reddened, and bright flames like 
fiery tongues pierced the roof and licked the tiles, 
which cracked and exploded with the heat: the 


dw relling was on fire! 


“ Holy mother!”  eried Timothy Turnbull, 


were the towers of London- bridge and the ne igh- | trembling at the sight, “ Master Gerard's house is 


bouring Church of Saint Saviour—the last shown 
in bold relief by the faint whey-coloured light be- 
hind it, caused by the moon, which had set an hour 
since . while the Thames, dividing the ¢ ity and the 
southern suburbs, looked like a vein of molten silver. 

Fine and imposing as the whole scene was, it 
had, however, no charms for the drowsy wate :hman, 
who found that the stoup of ale he had taken pre- 
vious to mounting guard was a more potent one 
than a prudent guardian of the night should have 
indulged jn, 

Now, Timothy Turnbull was a_ conscientious 
fellow, ‘and though he felt uncommonly drowsy, 
he forbore to yield himself up to Somnus ;_be sides, 
he had a very vivid recollection of the solemn in- 
junction given him by the priest of St. Benet-| 
Sherehog. The holy father had often assured him | 


lof Christ and the 





—help! help! good citizens, for the love 
saints—fire! fire! fire!” Then 
applying his horn to his mouth, he blew a long and 
loud blast, which alarmed the jackdaws in the 
steeple of St. Benet’s Church, and awoke the echoes 
in all quarters of the city. 

He did not blow in vain. The scene that 
ensued almost defies description. Like some fabled 
city, the inhabitants of which had been lulled to 
sleep by the wand of the enchanter, and recalled 
to life by the blast of the victorious knight's horn, 
the good folks of Bucklersbury, the Poultry, and 
the West Chepe, sprung from their beds at the 


o’ fire! 


‘fearful ery, and, rushing to the casements, stared 


with eager eyes in every ‘direction; while some fled 
into the streets in their night gear, so completely 
‘had terror taken possession of them. ‘The alarm 





that, if he ever fell asleep on his post, and any of | quickly became general. Other watchmen took up 
the citizens should be burnt in their beds for want! the call for assistance; anon the bells in the differ 
of a proper alarm, his soul would assuredly lie in| ent churches were rung, and from every quarter 
purgatory a thousand years. within the walls the startling cry of “fire!” was 
These fears and prec autions may appear ridi- | drawing crowds to the scene of the conflagration, 
culous to a modern citizen; but, in the good old the house of Nicholas Gerard, the merchant of the 
times, the houses of great cities were huddled toge- | West Chepe, near the Poultry. 
ther sa closely, and were constructed with such al The reader has been already informed that a fire 
liberal proportion of beams and rafters, that, when in London during the middle ages was a most 
they chanced to catch fire, whole streets were burnt awful visitation ; “and he will not require to 
down like stacks of timber. ‘told that there were then neither engines nor fire 
Timothy Turnbull was conscious of this, and establishments, and that the means of overpowering, 
therefore, having the fear of the priest of Saint the “ devouring element,” as the newspapers phrase 
Benet, and the thousand years of purgatorial it, were extremely simple and perfectly inadequate. 
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Such was the case on the night we are attempting, damaged by the water so abundantly bestowed 
to describe ; but fortunately the western side of the | upon the burning house, a very common result at 
merchant’s house was flanked by a high wall of| the present day. 

at thickness, probably the remains of some| Of course, the Londoners were fully occupied 
building of the Roman period. It stayed the fire | the next day in talking of the fire, the danger of 
from spreading further, while a band of resolute | Mistress Gerard, and the courage and hardihood of 
fellows crept on the roofs of the adjoining houses, | the bold priest, who had been recognised by some 
and dashed buckets of water on the burning mass. | of the citizens as Dom Alured, one of the canons 
The fire raged in the upper part and the rear of) of St. Paul, a man, though yet in the prime of life, 
the dwelling only ; but it cut off all communication of most singular austerity and ‘piety. 
with the stairs, so that descent by them was impos-| The merchant finding his late residence for 
sible. Master Gerard, seized with a panic, threw | awhile untenantable, had removed with his partner 
out among the crowd some of his most valuable to the house of a friend, at the west end of the 
property, and then, regardless of the tears and | Chepe; and report said that the pair, who were ill- 
importunities of his young and beautiful wife, matched, the lady being some twenty years 
descended into the street by a rope fastened to the | younger than her husband, were wrangling daily, 
window, an example which was followed by his while the dame was perpetually talking of and 
man-servant, while the maids joined in the tears, lauding the bold canon who had rescued her from 
and entreaties of their mistress. a horrible death; nay, it was even whispered that 

Arrived on terra firma, and satisfied that all | her visits to the Cathedral of St. Paul were more 





danger to himself was past, Master Gerard began 
to think for the first time how his partner might 
be saved. ‘The question was an urgent one—the 
flames were spreading; Mistress Gerard appeared 
at the windows, wringing her hands, and with all 
the marks of the most agonising fear, while a wild 
cry rose from the crowd. 

“Save her! save her!” cried the merchant. “ A 
ladder! a ladder!—I°ll give a hundred nobles to 
him who'll bring her down.” 

“ Will you, master?” said a stout fellow in the 
garb of a smith, “then Tl try—make room, my 
mates,” and raising a ladder in his brawny arms, 
he placed it against the casement; but he had 
scarcely ascended half-way, when a shower of 
sparks and burning pieces of wood compelled him to 
descend precipitately amidst the cries of the crowd 
and the shrieks of the lady and her servants, 
whose danger became every moment more im- 
minent. 

At that moment the tall figure of a man in a 
priest's habit pressed through the throng. 

“Why, what ails thee, varlet?” said he; reproach- 
fully addressing the smith; “dost thou fear a few 





sparks ?—out upon thee!” Then suddenly spring- 


frequent than the strictest piety demanded, and 
that something more than devotion attracted her so 
often to that sacred fane. 

Of Dom Alured, it has been already hinted that 
he was a man of great piety, charity, and learning. 
Of the former he had given proof by his having, 
as an elder brother, relinquished a vast fortune for 
the austere life and responsible duties of a priest; 
of his charity the blessings of the poor and needy 
whom he fed were the best evidence: of his learn- 
ing, like Dan Chaucer's Clerk of Oxenforde, 

For him was lever han at his beddes hed, 

A twenty bokes, clothed in black or red, 

Of Aristotle, and his philosophie, 

Than robes riche, or tdel or sautrie. 
He had run through all heathen lore, and was 
familiarly acquainted with the voluminous works 
of the fathers of the Church; in faet, he was an 
authority on all oceasions of doubt or dispute 
among his brethren of the cassock. Then his 
preaching drew large crowds, and he had the rare 
talent of adapting his discourses to the capacities 
of his hearers; not that he courted popularity—his 


heart was set above a possession so ephemeral, or, 


perhaps, he was too proud; for pride is not 





we. 
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ing up the ladder, despite the burning shower | altogether dead, even in the breasts of those who 
he entered the window, from which he immediately | faney they have renounced the world and its 
emerged, bearing on his shoulder the fainting lady.| vanities. Be this as it may, Dom Alured dis- 
He descended rapidly, and at the foot of the | charged his clerical duties with a zeal and self- 
ladder was met by Master Gerard, to whom he saeritiee worthy of imitation by many of his less 
delivered his insensible burden. The crowd! rigid brethren. 
looked on in mute wonder at this bold feat; but} One fine Sunday morning, Dom Alured preached 
when they saw the priest twice ascend the ladder, to a very numerous congregation in the Cathedral 
and at each time bring down a woman-servant, of St. Paul. While he dwelt with more than usual 
their admiration burst forth in loud plaudits. _ earnestness and eloquence on the Christian virtues 
The ecclesiastic seemed to disregard the praises | of humility and self-control, his eye fell om & 
which were showered upon him on all sides, and citizen and his wife, who seemed to regard him 
to some hurried expressions of gratitude from with fixed attention. The dame was young 
Master Gerard, he deigned no other reply than a) passing fair; her husband a man advanced in years, 
smile of contempt. ‘The next moment he dis- with a hard ill-favoured visage. It was 
appeared among the crowd. 'Gerard and his helpmate. Her dress was of the 
Fortunately at this juncture a heavy fall of rain, newest fashion; her hair, a dark chesnut, was 
assisted to check the fire, which, ere morning braided, and served to set off an olive complexion, 
dawned, was completely extinguished. The mer- to which a rich rosy tint lent an additiona] charm ; 


chant’s chief valuables being on the ground floors, while her large hazel eyes, with their long lashes, 
Were saved, though much of his merchandize was beamed with a most enchanting radiance. Despite 
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of himself, the preacher more than once found his 
eyes wandering from the homily to the lovely 
figure of the city matron, who, in her turn, gazed 
upon him with a look of such intense admiration, 
that the ecclesiastic was disconcerted and twice 
blundered in his discourse. Dom Alured was 
glad when his task was ended, and the congrega- 
tion quitted the cathedral. 

The attention with which Mistress Gerard re- 
garded the preacher was not unobserved by some 
of the citizens and their wives ; nor was it without 
comment. Two worthies, as they walked home- 
werd, thus discoursed of the matter. One was 
Master Turnpenny, the Paternoster-maker; the 
other was Deputy Catt, the brazier of St. Martin's. 

“Neighbour,” observed the first, “did’st thou 
note how Mistress Gerard eyed the handsome 
Canon ?” 

“ Aye, marry, that did I,” was the reply ; “she 
seemed to think that a husband of his age and 
comeliness would be more to her choice, neigh- 
bour. But all this comes o’ marrying your daugh- 
ters to men who are old enough to be their fathers ; 
and that was Mistress Gerard’s lot, sure enough.” 

“True, true; but they musn’t therefore think 
they have a license to ogle the priest till he blushes 
me stumbles in hig discourse, eh?” 

“Whist, man!” whispered the brazier, placing 
his forefinger on his lips; “the holy clerks have 
an Stage discipline for those who presume to sit 
in judgment on their actions.” 

Vith this significant hint to his friend, the bra- 
zier wished him good morning, and they parted. 

Dom Alured certainly was somewhat embar- 
rassed by the marked attention of the merchant's 
wife, for his quick glance told him that her looks 
indicated anything but devotion. Those brilliant 
eyes, Which had gazed on him with such earnest- 
ness, haunted his slumbers; and visions of a nature 
calculated to alter and disturb the devotional turn 
of his mind, caused him to rise the next morning 
unrefreshed and less fit for the serious duties of 
his office. But he had soon to experience a greater 
trial. Among the citizens’ wives who came to con- 
fess that morning, was a female whom he in a mo- 
ment recognized as one of his auditory on the 
previous day—it was Mistress Gerard! The Canon 
started as she entered the confessional, and his 
heart beat high; but he stifled his emotion, and 
inclined his ear to the fair communicant. We 
must, however, leave them for a while. 

Ina dark nook of the aisle of the cathedral 
stood a man enveloped in a large cloak, and with 
his hood scarcely drawn from his head. It was 
evident that he wished to avoid observation, and 
that his dress was adopted to avoid recognition. 
He took his stand near the confessional ; but, though 
he endeavoured to catch what was said within, ihe 
dared not to approach too near, and it was plainly 
to no purpose. He bit his nether lip, clenched his 
hands, and seemed to be suffering from some 
violent inward struggle; nevertheless, he was but | 
little heeded by those who passed near him. | 
Suddenly, the door of the confessional was thrown 
open, and Dom Alured the Canon came forth, a 


flush of anger or resentment reddening his usually | 
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pale features, and his eyes flashing with excite. 
ment. Mistress Gerard was behind him; she Srasped 
his cassock, and said something in an imploring 
but half-smothered tone ; but the Canon, snatehj 
his gown from her grasp, strode hastily along the 
aisle, and ascended the steps of one of the towers 
at the western entrance of the cathedral. 

The merchant here advanced, and, confront; 
his wife, sternly demanded an explanation of the 
extraordinary scene he had witnessed. Mistress 
Gerard shuddered at this sudden and unexpected 
apparition of her liege lord; but when was woman, 
anda corrupt woman too, ever known to fail in extre. 
mity ? She quickly recovered herself, drew up her 
pretty head, and demanded in her turn why she 
had been followed and watched with such jealousy 
when performing an act which the Church enjoined; 
higting also that she half-suspected him to entertain 
the opinion of the Lollards, who, among their other 
damnable doctrines, denounce auricular confession. 

Master Gerard winced like a galled horse, and 
shrugged his shoulders at this insinuation, which 
amounted almost to a menace; for in those fy: 
such was the zeal of the Church, that she was Wont, 
as everyone knows, to warm the cool reasoner onf&ch 
subjects with a rousing fire in Smithfield. The 
merchant, therefore, with a “humph!” of dissatis. 
faction, proffered his arm to his faithless wife, and 
led her out of the cathedral. ‘They proceeded home 
together—the dame in sulky mood, her husband a 
prey to the most torturing jealousy and suspicion, 
which he was striving hard to conceal. 

In the meantime, the priest had reached, by the 
stairs of the tower, the roof of the cathedral. The 
morning air fanned his flushed cheek, and cooled 
his throbbing temples. He leaned on the parapet 
wall, and looked down on the busy crowd below, 
for London was in motion like an ant-hill. 

“Oh, strange and infatuated sinner that I am,” 
groaned the Canon, burying his face in his hands; 
“this comes of my having looked, for one single 
moment, on a beauty which the fiend hath sent to 
tempt me! What have I done? Quia omnis qu 
viderit mulierem ad concwnscendum eam jam 
mechatus est cam in corde suo! Wretch that I 
am, I have disgraced the sacred habit that I wear, 
and broken the vow I made to Heaven! How my 
heart smote me when I bade her begone, and 
snatched my cassock from the fair hand that grasped 
it! But I must stem this tide of pity, which will 
plunge me sti]l deeper into sin. Arvintthee, fiend! 

will be tempted no further. No, though she come 
in the might of her beauty, and plead with that 
voice which might lure a saint from his devotion, I 
will be firm.” ‘Then, changing his tone, for super- 
stition had conjured up other terrors to his mind, 
“What,” he continued, “if this fair form should 
conceal some demon bent on luring me from the 
right path, and commissioned to drag my soul to 
torment if I yield to the temptation! How oft 
have holy men in days of yore been thus tried! 
Yet they have been proof, and their prayers have 
been heard. Shall mine, then, be uttered in vain? 





shall I alone be a scandal to my holy order, a jes 
for the crowd, and a warning to corrupt confessors 
for all time? Would that fire had consumed either 
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her or me when, on that fatal night, I saved } Wi Seen oat * 
Lecstine He mnt rec re S| Soe ered al ns seve We ag 
ip, an ould not have t ; woe — > nyu 
berbouring thought of such a wanton f stort be Be Sultcntphtod with more than suspicion. 

Here a heavy hand was laid on his shoulder G nied voi Jhgrate away, during which Mistress 
which caused Dom Alured to start, and turn! her kin «pear erer, At ngth, sh owe fe 
gaddenly round, uttering a hasty “How now?’! ab ‘ - tle , she ventu 

dei te ?" | abroad again, and betook herself to the Cathedral of 

He Por. on perceiving that it was a brother ~ pee ve wired at once to the confessional. 
. 3 e door stood ajar. Within sat the priest i 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the intruder, a fat ape w! e priest in a 

bnindebpinbiniigs, with + mid oa vieast premye Amo capuchon drawn over his head, 

and a twinkling merry eye, “Why, I scared you! were " me = visage, while his very hands 

sorely, brother Alured.” ~ ; , it Pores are x 4 ve ge 3 a ample sleeves of 

“In truth you did,” ie ee Pes ock, It looked as if the ecclesiastic bak 
ently: “I thought . My ort age other signifi ¢ “ Pe ai Bd a canonicals, and left them to keep 

“ Ay, marry, doubtless you did, for you seemed | , Mistr re went got was absent. , 
to be confessing yourself, brother.” ’ | me. . — nelt at his feet, not daring to 

Dom Alured felt the colour again mounting to so s on . All around was silent as the grave— 
his cheeks, and he replied g8 be! “f re l, a that she could hear the fluttering 

“Then it would have been more decent, brother | cleat -_ ate ym -: ard bevathing of the 
Roger, if you had kept aloof while I performed a a rich s c spoke, in a Voice scarcely 
that good office for myself.” . Father have pity 2; I 

‘“ Tut, tut,” rejoined he of the rubicund visage ae eT Ye cAsetil ) on me , am a wretched and 
“not a whit; I would fain assist y a i tem tad 
beshrew me if thou hast half = Rav wend ot bl ditke mpi ee fi gird, iolent al 
absolution as myself.” The concludin = | tio ion. tf 1 suffering from some violent emo- 
this speech reassured the Canon, who nm felt that we] oe I yr en corer , 
his soliloquy had not been overheard. At the same |I dare not ss 1e ae rer—most wretched ! vet 
time, he wondered what could have brought the! Here the C e you acquainted with my griefs. 

rsy brother up the steep stairs of the tower. “I eer of il patie a de a sudden movement, ¢x- 
marvel what has brought you up here,” said he “Ah, d a a tn ” 

“Why, I brought you a message from the | not rep cl re vf we Re. Oe want ee 
Dem," replied the fat priest; “and hearing hasag : " 9 me for despising one who could not 
had gone to sniff the mornin ai . woe : . 
thought I would deliver it = tone 6 - = a acto ot wri oor his he —- paane 
descend. and I'll tell it you as wd fe « j ost recesses of his eart, was the only reply 

ing to the | which the listener deigned . oe 
lodging of our very reverend brother.” er deigned to this bitter declara- 

With these words, the rubicund clerk placed his m = ~~ an 9090.4 to rise. 

Mg within that of Dom Alured, and, descending IH + 2 “If pana, +y ‘oy te 

e stairs of tl ‘ ; | wie bl ee oe, y am > despise 
y sae td sang er, they proceeded to the resi-| yet yave again spurn me. Say that you pardon 

— is little peace in the house of a married ee arth ienall oae — wEee Mp. Dense 
couple when either party has lost i : : att b ; : ‘ 
other, and certainly Master Gerird tek wees in hi a a Sedans a convulsively, and, looking 
spouse since the morning when he saw her soles nt + i — to catch a glimpse of his fea- 
from the confessional. They took their me The moth “in a di 
together, itistrue; but whenever the old merchant | but loud sobs berst en ‘his op oot at waa 
oe —— a reconciliation, the | then, with a sudden start, he en tle capuchon ha 

uly gave herself such airs that he w -| his h ’ 
vineed of the utter hopelessness of pret te ape = wom Jy wot. horror !—Amy Gerard cow 5p 
understanding with her. But this wais nh i. ae wr er wronged husband, swollen and dis- 
the monster Jealousy took possession of Mester | a drew the mingled passions of grief, jealousy, 
Gerard's mind, end he. hesume, tev — od naddening rage. 
and violent. This, however, poling. Prapaed she beheld this « ye the miserable woman, as 
cern to his wife. She despised him from the!  Wretch vy “ee an aterad " | 
moment that he had left her in their burning! trembling } ' Se man, raising his 
dwelling to be rescued by a stra Te | rembling 1and to imprecate a curse upon the head 
have boom well: ot Diect camunentl » sg wou d_ of his faithless partner—but here articulation failed 
for her unmanly matin see ‘he | meine him, a bloody foam mantled on his quivering lips, 
then created: but it soon rion evident ote lvat ie “ill dead on the Oca “othe ot eel > 
. - « » j ic e@ le » 2 ié ’ 
that some other object engrossed her attention. | . on the Boor of the a 
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FRAGMENT OF SCHILLER. 


From internal evidence there seems to be little doubt that the subjoined passage originally stood as 
part of the noble trilogy of Wallenstein’s Life and Death, which is universally recognized to be the 
master-piece of German historic drama. 

The fragment appeared first in the Deutsche Londoner Zeitung of the 24th November, 1848; the 
editor of which states that it was communicated many years ago by the youngest son of the author 
(since deceased) to the Grand Chamberlain of the Duchy of Baden, Fr. von Boyneburg. Only. four 
lines of it were retained by the poet in the version which he gave to the world. Coleridge's 
translation of these has been adopted.—It will be remembered that Seni is an astrologer, 


| Wal. Friedlander! Faith have in Fortune! and thon by the 
Fates shalt be Favoured! 


WALLENSTEIN’S DEATH—Act V. Scene IIL | [He remains plunged in deep thought. 
| Whence flow these words? Or are they empty sounds, 
WALLENSTEIN AND SENI. Or big with weighty thought ?—that is the question, 


‘Here is no middle course—the highest wisdom 
| Verges so closely on the highest folly. 
How shall I prove it, thongh—the wonder that 
| My senses strikes—whether it rises from 
| The depths of the most secret Art, or whether 
It is a phantom merely on the surface ? 


Wallenstein. So he is dead, then, my old friend and tutor? 
Seni. He died at Padua, in the hundred and ninth 
Year of his age, just at the very hour 
That he himself foretold in the horoscope ; 
And 'mong three oracles he left behind, 
Two of the which have been fulfilled already, , | Hard is the judgment, for no evidence 
This one was found, and all the world will think Pree Unto ae Spirit in us alone 


It points to thee. ’ aeenth : 
, The outward Spirit will reveal itself. 
; _ [He writes in large letters on a black table t.] | Whoso wants faith, for him the Demons lose 
allenstein. [Gazing on the tablet.) A fivefold F!—Hm! | eka taltued tn endinadaaminndiins 
It is the wont of spirits to love mystery— [strange ' . a. gored eer ee of the aah 
And who is there can read the truth of this ? Hi ; $* ‘ * 
| His vulgar eye reads but the calendar. 


Seni. It has been read, my lord. Oracles speak to him who understands them ; 


Wallenstein. It has?—and means?— h. , ~ : 
Seni. Thou hast heard surely of the sevenfold M, | thereat rng at gg —oe a 
. ay . ’ 


Which by the same philosopher, a short time “ Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 


Ere the departure of the Emperor ; ee 
: . : “In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 
Matthias, was sent forth into the world? : |“ OF great events stride on before the events, 
Wallenstein. Oh, yes! It caused much marvel at the time. | « Andie To-day elccedy welke To morrow.” 
Its meaning was—a monk, I know, explained it. [Morietur. ‘Tine eateenn Gebldth an rs shinee Cendeen sly 
Seni. Magnus Monarcha Mundi Matthias Mense Maio ;¢ ft = io dhe p med ce of Time around him, 
allenstein, And 20, in sooth, it happened :—in May he | 414 thus the future gives birth to the present. 
Seni. He who explained that M so well and truly [died. 


an 


Hath also read this F. | Fidat Fortune Friedlandus Fata Favebunt. 

Wallenstein, { Anziously.] Well! let me hear! They do not sound like mortal words—the words 
Seni, It is a verse. | Of mortals are but unsubstantial signs, 
Wallenstein. The Godhead speaks in verse. | The words of spirits are real living powers. 

[Seni writes in large letters on the tablet.) Some strange and gloomy force approaches me, 
Wallenstein. [ Reads.) Fidat Fortune Friedlandus,— | And grasps the deep mysterious threads of life. 
Seni. Friedlander! Faith have in Fortune,— | Shaping the sentence with my lips, I feel 

[Writes further.) As though some ghostly head rose softly, gently, 

Wallenstein. [ Reads.|—Fata Favebunt, And glided towards me with a stern fixed glare. 
Seni.—And thou by the Fates shalt be Favoured. JARNO, 








FROM GOETHE. 


THE COY SHEPHERDESS. THE SHEPHERDESS CAUGHT. 


{ 
SWEETLY on a bright May morning Towarps the west the sun descending, 
Through the fields a carol rang ; Through the woods my path I took ; 





Young and fair, and sorrow scorning, Robin's flute was sweetly blending 
"Twas a shepherdess that sang. With the ripple of the brook. 
Trilla, lalla, la! Fal, lal, lal, dera! 
Colin begged a kiss, to win it Robiao pulled me down beside him, 
Of his lambs would give her twain ; Kissed me, and the lovely strain, 
Roguishly she looked a minute, Happy that I did not chide him, 


When I asked him, played again. 


Then she laughed, and sang again. 
Fal, lal, lal, dera! 


Trilla, lalla, la! 


All my girlish fancies vanish— 
All I used to hope or fear ; 


Ribands offered her a second, 
And a third his heart and troth ; 
Heart and ribands nought she reckoned, Robin's notes I cannot banish, 
Still she laughed and sang at both. Still they tinkle in my ear. 
Trilla, lalla, la! | Fal, lal, lal, dera! 
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(sr. towards the commencement of the present that enbject, became impressed with the convie- 


century, there existed very few facilities to enable 
the provident, and still fewer inducements to prompt 
the improvident labourer, to make pecuniary pro- 
yision for a day of need. Associations, known by 
the name of Friendly Societies, had certainly been 
in existence for about fifty years anterior to this 
riod; but, from the principle upon which these 
institutions were based, the benefits they conferred 
were both limited and uncertain. By paying in 
larly a fixed sum or premium, the party so 
contributing was entitled to receive support out of 
the society's common fund, when, from sickness or 
other specified cause, he was thrown out of employ- 
ment. But as the amount of support to be granted 
was necessarily regulated by the number of appli- 
cants upon this fund (the extent of which was 
fixed), the relief thereby afforded to individual 
members was very different at different times, and 
was often most scanty in seasons of greatest dis- 
tress. The principal defects, however, of the sys- 
tem, resulted from this: that the sums thus paid 
in from time to time, being irrecoverably sunk, 
were totally useless to the depositor on many 
occasions When the command of an equal amount 
of money would have been of the most essential 
service to him; and further, from the circumstance 
that these deposits—the earnings of industry and 
toil—were, from fortunate causes, or frugal habits 
on the part of the labourer, or both combined, 
often to a great extent, sometimes entirely lost to 
him. 
To remedy the defecte and, at the same time, 
continue and extend the benefits of such associa- 
tions was the aim of various philanthropic indi- 
viduals in England towards the close of the last 
and the commencement of the present century. 
Several institutions, bearing a close resemblance 
to our present Savings Danks, were founded at 
Wendover, Tottenham, and Bath, in 1798, 1804, 
and 1808; but, from want of enterprise on the 
part of their promoters, or of support on that of 
the public, rather it would seem i. from any 
defects inherent in the system itself, these several 
echemes, after flourishing for a short period, gra- 
dually died away. The practical benefit they had 
conferred upon the poorer classes was compara- 
tively slight; but ording, as their career did, 
valuable hints and suggestions to the future pro- 
moters of similar institutions, their usefulness was 
great. While to England, therefore, is undoubt- 
edly due the credit of taking the first step towards 
the formation of Savin to Scotland, as 
We shall see, belongs the yet higher honour of 
potting by the example so set and abandoned 
y the sister kingdom, and of fairly realising the 
éstablishment of these invaluable institutions. 

In 1510 the Rey. Dr. Henry Duncan, of Ruth- 
Well, having had his attention accidentally turned 
40 the condition of the poor, in consequence of 
his perusal of a pamphlet then published upon 


| 





tion that much of their distress was traceable to 
causes within the power of the community, at no 
great cost to itself, to remove, or at least great! 
to lessen. The wages which workmen a 
when labour was in demand, were, in most in- 
stances, more than sufficient to meet their ordinary 
wants; but, instead of saving the surplus, it was 
usually spent either in useless or criminal indul- 
gences. Looking at this evil—productive at once 
of misery to the working classes and to society— 
Dr. Duncan pereeived, that while much of it did 
undoubtedly spring from depraved and vicious 
tastes, which nothing less than education and reli- 
gion could cure—much, also, of this evil, and 
more than was generally supposed, resulted not 
so much from a positive inclination to mis-spend, 
as from the absence of facilities and inducements 
to save. No establishment adapted for the deposit 
or temporary custody of small sums existed. 
Friendly Societies partook more of the nature of 
Insurance Companies than of Banks. The benefit 
they conferred on their members was not certain, 
but contingent. Against the chance of no benefit 
(but, in that case, a decided loss), they placed the 
chance of an excessive benefit. Such a system as 
this, however, did not form a very powerful anti- 
dote against the evil to be removed. The desire 
to receive a certain return from our capital, whe- 
ther that consist in labour or money, is natural 
to all; while it is generally greatest in those per- 
sons whose wants, as compared with their ability 
to meet them, are most numerous and pressing. 
Such is the case with the labouring classes; and 
it would be as unwarrantable to expect, as we 
think it would be undesirable to wish, that they 
should hazard any of their surplus carnings in 
the purchase of mere contingencies, however 
tempting, or invest them otherwise than in the 
way of securing to themselves some certain, though 
it might be moderate, return. What was natural 
occurred. The Friendly Societies did not hold 
out to the workman inducements sufficiently se- 
cure; and he consequently preferred to expend, 
or, as often happened, to waste his wages in the 
purchase of what did gratify him, rather than in- 
vest them in a way which merely might do so. 

To turn to the workman’s personal advantage 
this disposition, so natural, and, at the same time, 
so generally prejudicial to him, Dr. Duncan saw, 
that in his scheme for the attainment of this end, 


he mnst substitute certain for contingent, and, a 


far as pours present for future benefits. This 
design he realized by means of the Parish Dank 
Friendly Society of Ruthwell, which he founded 
in 1810, and upon whose model have been formed 
those institutions of a similar class which since 
then have been established in this country. Dis 
carding altogether the principle of a sinking fund, 
Dr. Duncan strictly confined his bank w the 
purpose of receiving in loan such sums of money 
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as the workman did not at the time require, and 
of repaying the same, on demand, in such propor- 
tions as might be desired. In addition, however, 
to the two-fold advantage possessed by the 
depositor, viz.: security of investment, coupled 
with a complete and constant control over his 
funds, there was added the further inducement of 

rofit. For the bank not merely bound itself to 
es safely the workman's and repay the 
same to him on demand, but it likewise promised 
to give him value for the use of his money, in the 
shape of interest, proportioned to the amount and 
duration of the loan. Between this new society, 
therefore, and those friendly associations to which 
we have alluded, it will be seen that there existed 
scarce any other similarity than what arose from 
the benevolent object they respectively proposed. 
Both agreed in aiming at the welfare of the labour- 
ing classes, but they differed widely from each 
other in the means employed for the attainment of 
this end. 

The slight sketch now given of the principles 
upon which Friendly Societies were founded, will, 
we think, be sufficient to enable the reader to see 
how superior to these, both in the nature and the 
working of its machinery, was the Savings Bank of 
Ruthwell. Its peculiar feature and high su- 
periority consisted in this, that, instead of a merely 
possible, it guaranteed to its members a certain 
benefit. Unquestionably, the value of this benefit 
principally consisted in its certainty ; for, in many 
cases, the sum paid by the bank to the depositor 
was nothing more t what the depositor had 
lodged in the bank; and in most cases, when 
interest was added to the principal, its amount was 
inconsiderable ; while in none did the profit upon 
a bank deposit bear to that deposit so dispropor- 
tionate a value, as occasionally, though rarely, did 
the pecuniary relief afforded by a Friendly Society 
to a member, to the amount of that member's con- 
tribution to its funds. But all the points of 
difference which existed between these two insti- 
tutions were in favour of the Savings Bank. It 
affurded to the workman a place of safe deposit for 
his surplus wages, which, instead of being irre- 
deemably invested on the mere chance of a rever- 
sionary interest, were completely secured and 
constantly under command, payable to him on 
demand, without a moment’s warning, and thus 
serviceable to him at all times and for all purposes. 
To these, its solid and distinguishing advantages, 
his new institution added the less important though 

robably more tempting one of profit. 

Although Dr. Duncan received much praise for 
his benevolent intentions on behalf of the poor, his 
Savings Bank scheme was regarded by the wealthier 
classes with distrust, and his exertions towards its 
establishment received from them but little encour- 
agement. But strong in his belief that his plan 
was sound and well suited to secure the object 
which he so fondly desired, and confident besides 
that the good sense and sagacity of the labouring 
classes would soon convince them of its utility, Dr. 
Duncan, relying upon no other patronage than theirs, 
put his plans of benevolence into operation. His 
expectations were not diseppointed. The Parish 
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| Bank Friendly Society of Ruthwell soon became 


an effective and a flourishing establishment, and jt, 
founder had the satisfaction of seeing a much larger 
class than that of residents in its immediate neigh - 
bourhood benefitted by the experiment he hed 
made. Other districts in Scotland speedily followed 
the example thus set in 1810 by the parish of 
Ruthwell. England, too, sabaialt Upon a similar 
career of philanthropy, which she prosecuted with 
so much zeal and success that within seven years 
thereafter, and before her efforts in the cause had 
received any statu assistance, seventy Savings 
Banks had been established in that country. During 
the same period, four had been set a-going in 
Wales, and four in Ireland. By this time the 
importance of these institutions had forced itself 
upon the attention of the country, and it was 
deemed advisable, with the view of extending their 
usefulness, to confer upon them powers and privj. 
leges not secured to them at common law. The 
first of a long list of statutes, which for this pur- 
pose have been passed since 1817, was the d7th 
George IIL, c. 105, intituled “An Act to encou 
rage the establishment of Banks for Savings im 
Ireland.” ‘This was followed in the same year by 
another Savings Bank Act for England—the 57th 
George LI., c. 130. The principal clauses of 
these two acts, neither of which extended to Scot- 
land, provided for the enrolment of the rules of 
such institutions at the sessions; debarred the 
trustees or managers of such banks from deriving 
any emolument or pecuniary benefit whatever from 
their office ; fixed the rate of interest upon moneys 
deposited in Savings Banks at four per cent., paya- 
ble half yearly in May and November; limited 
the sum lodgeable annually by private individuals 
in Ireland to 50/, and in England to 1001. the 
first year, and 50/. per annum thereafter; expressly 
exempted Friendly Societies from this rule, per- 
mitting them to deposit unlimitedly : and provided 
that when accounts reached the extent of 601, 
their amount might be lodged on the part of the 
trustees of the bank with the Commissioners for the 
reduction of the National Debt, for which the 
interest of 4/1. 1ls. 3d. per annum was to be 
allowed. 

By two statutes, the one passed in 1818, and 
the other in 1820, the English Savings Bank Act 
just referred to was greatly modified ; but as these 
two, as well as the English Bank Act itself, were 
subsequently repealed in 1828, it will be unneces- 
sary for our present purpose to detail any of their 
provisions. In 1824,a Joint Savings Bank Act 
for England and Ireland was passed, making still 
further alterations in the law relating to these 
establishments in the two countries, which, in fou 
years thereafter, was also repealed by the 5th 
George IV., c. 62. In 1819, the 59th George IIL, 
c. 62, known as the Scotch Savings Bank Act, was 
passed ; but the statute of 1828 already mentioned, 
and another of 1833, the 3rd William IV., ¢. 14, 
repealed the provisions of this act, except in 80 
as these had reference to Scotch Savings Banks 
established at, or prior to, its date. 

Notwithstanding, however, these repeated ate 
tempts by the Legislature to increase the useful- 
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ness and extend the benefits of Savings Banks, 
defects were still found to exist in the working of 
these institutions. In particular, it was considered 
jent to guard more strictly the interests of 
the depositor, still further to contract the range of 
the banks’ operations, and to facilitate and cheapen 
the transferance of rights to sums lodged in the 
hank from one party to another, and from the 
deceased depositor to his heirs. Towards the 
attainment of these, and other improvements, the 
Act of 1828 (9th George IV., c. 92) was directed. 
Among others, we find the following provisions :— 
A barrister is appointed by the Commissioners for 
the reduction of the National Debt, to whom are 
submitted for his approval the rules of any associa- 
tion desirous of taking the benefit of the act, 
ior to their enrolment at the sessions: Every 
officer of the bank intrusted with money, or who 
derives any salary, is required to give security, to 
be approved of by at least two trustees and three 
managers, for his faithful dealing with its funds: 
All moneys deposited in Savings Danks are to be 
lodged in the Bank of England or Ireland, in 
names of Commissioners for reduction of National 
Debt, but with consent of the depositor these 
may be otherwise invested: Trustees and managers 
not personally liable, except for their own acts, and 
then only in cases of wilful neglect or default: 
The interest payable to depositors reduced from 41. 
per cent. to 5/. 83. 54d. per cent Private parties 
are prevented from lodging more than 30/. in one 
year, and 150. in all: When, from the accumula- 
tion of interest, such accounts reach the sum of 
200/. no further interest runs upon them: When a 
depositor, having at his credit in the bank 50. or 
under, dies intestate, the trustees, on being assured 
of this, and that no letters of administration will 
be taken out, are empowered to divide such balance 
according to the rules of the institution, and in the 
absence of such rules, according to the statute of 
divisions. Payment of the balance of a deceased 
depositor to parties appearing to be his next of kin 
is declared valid: Powers of attorney, whether by 
the trustees or the depositors, are exempted from 
stamp duty: Savings Banks are bound to make up 
annually a state of their accounts, and transmit the 
same to the Commissioners for the reduction of the 
National Debt: They are further bound to affix in 
the office of the bank a duplicate of such account, 
and to furnish, at the rate of 1d. cach, printed 
copies thereof to depositors. 

This Act of 1828 may, without impropriety, be 
considered as, on the whole, the most important 
statute which has been passed relating to Savings 
Banks. The few alterations which have since been 
made upon its provisions have been rather altera- 
tions of detail than of principle, and the still fewer 
additions which have been made to its enactments 
have naturally sprung from, and been suggested by, 
the gradual practical development of the theory 
Which is embodied in its several clauses. 

By the 3rd William IV, c. 14, passed in 1838, 
depositors in Savings Banks were enabled, through 
their medium, to Government Annuities, 
hot exceeding 20L, on very economical and highly 
advantageous terms. Within the last few years 
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the value of apnuities which may thus be pur- 
chased has been increased to 301 

The most recent statute connected with Savings 
Banks is the 7th and Sth Victoria,c. 53. By it 
the amount of interest paid by Government to the 
Savings Bank trustees is decreased to 3/, 5s., and 
that payable by the Bank to its depositors is fixed #t 
3l. Os. 10d. per cent. per annum. The fifth section 
provides that each depositor in every Savings Dank 
shall, once a year at least, produce his account- 
book for examination. Section 6 limits the respon- 
sibility of trustees and directors to their own indi- 
vidual acts, unless when, by writing under their 
hands, such trustees or directors have agreed to 
undertake additional responsibility. Section 17 
declares that treasurers, and all other officers 
intrusted with the receipt of money, shall give 
security, to the satisfaction of at least two trustees 
and three managers. 

The short abstract which we have now given of 
some of the provisions in several of the numerous 
Saving Bank Acts passed during the last thirty 
years, will be sufficient to give the reader a correct 
general idea of the nature and constitution of these 
establishments. More than this, for our present 
purpose, is not required. To perceive the defects 
which at present impair the usefulness, pervert the 
objects, and even endanger the existence of these 
institutions, it is unnecessary to be minutely con- 
versant with their more intricate details. The 
grand imperfections and radical errors of the 
system are not so concealed as to require for their 
discovery—however it may be with regard to their 
removal—any unusual amount either of perse- 
verance or penetration. 

The object contemplated by Dr. Duncan, in his 
great philanthropic experiment at Ruthwell, was 
the formation, among his rer parishioners, of 
habits of economy and prudence, That object he 
strove to attain by means of a Savings Dank. 
Through its medium he was introducing, toward 
the cultivation of those habits, inducements hitherto 
unknown, and inducements which he confidently 
trusted would not prove inoperative. The benevoe 
lent design of the founder of these institutions Las 
received the cordial approval of the nation at 
large. For upwards of thirty years has this country 
been following out the plan which his sagacity 
adopted ; and during all this period have we been 
attempting, as many an Act of Parliament can 
attest, to add to his plan such increased efficiency, 
as resources more extensive than those at his com- 
mand are calculated to impart to it. The induce- 
ments which Dr. Duncan proposed were those of 
security and profit. The former term is, like the 
latter, a relative one, and, as such, admits of differ- 
ent degrees in the quality ex That security 
which the Ruthwell Savings Bank provided to its 
depositors was, of course, no greater than the 
guarantee it for the ment of that 

romise. This tee consisted ly in the 

onour and partly in the wealth of its projector, 
which, to the extent € the yen undertaken 
by him, were pledges for its performance. 

"For some time in England, and for a still longer 
period in Scotland, this was precisely the nature 
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and extent of the security afforded by Savings 
Banks. But it will be obvions that, however suf- 
ficient in some instances such security may be to 

ire confidence in the minds of the public, it is 
not well fitted to do so in ordinary circumstances, 
and this inability will generally be found to be 

test in those very situations where the com- 
pletest checks against insolvency and fraud are most 
required. Ina thinly populated district, the be- 
fore-mentioned securities may often prove ample 
enough, because, on the one hand, this smallness of 
‘population implies a small amount of deposits, and 
so—especially in rural districts, as most thinly 
populated districts are—a large legal guarantee on 
the means and substance of the banks’ co-obligants; 
and, on the other hand, it presupposes that the in- 
fluence of public opinion is powerful, and the de- 
tection of frand almost certain, and so implies 
a strong moral guarantee upon their reputation. 
Both circumstances combine to render loss to the 
depositors, arising either from the dishonesty or 
the insolvency of the bank managers, extremely 
improbable, To the commission of the former 
there is no adequate inducement, and of the occur- 
rence of the latter scarcely any possibility. 

But, however well adapted districts like these 
may be for the successful working of Savings 
Banks based upon such principles of security, these 
are not the situations where Savings Banks are 
most needed. It is in densely, and not in thinly 
populated localities that the social and moral 
influence of these institutions is most required. It 
is not the village, but the town, which most ur- 
gently calls for assistance from them ; and that just 
because in the latter there exist far stronger temp- 
tations to improvidence than in the former, and 
far greater chances of personal and family distress. 
Yet, while this is the most appropriate sphere for 
the operations of Savings Banks, it is precisely the 
one where the legal and moral guarantees above 
referred to are least effective. From the vast 
numbers of workmen and domestic servants whom 
the pursuits and opulence of cities draw together, 
it usually happens that the aggregate of their 
deposited earnings amounts to an enormous sum. 
This circumstance at once weakens the security 
against accidental loss, and creates a powerful in- 
ducement to frand, which, whether more or less 
deliberate in its character, is in almost all cases 
productive of serious loss to the depositors. 

To remove, if possible, these defects, which, by 
Tmpairing the confidence reposed in Savings Banks, 
would necessarily limit their usefulness, various 
acts of Parliament were passed, providing, on the 
one hand, against frand in the management of the 
banks’ affairs; and, on the other, against loss arising 
from improper investment. Towards the attain- 
ment of the former object, trustees and managers 
of Savings Banks were expressly debarred from 
deriving any pecuniary benefit whatever from such 
offices, and all treasurers, actuaries, and cashiers of 
such banks were bound to give security to the 
satisfaction of at least two trustees and three ma- 
nagers. To these enactments various others re- 
garding periodical exhibition of accounts, were 
adde’, ‘To prevent loss arising from improper 
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investments, Savings Bank trustees were bound tp 
lodge the moneys deposited with them either in the 
Bank of England or Ireland; and when thes 
reached a certain sum, to invest them on account 
of the bank with the Commissioners for the redne. 
tion of the National Debt. The one or other alter. 
native was, according to circumstances, to be 
adopted, and no deviation from it was to be per- 
mitted except at the express desire of the depositor 
himself. In virtue of such provisions, and of the 
general superintendence which Government hag 
taken of those establishments, they came to ado 
the title of “National Security Savings Banks” 
But this name is in reality a misnomer. For, if # 
were really true that Savings Banks did possess 
national security, it would follow that, except jg 
the case of a national bankruptcy, no loss could he 
sustained by Savings Bank depositors. But this jg 
far from being true. These parties have already 
suffered severely from the mismanagement ang 
fraud of Savings Bank officers, and the Govern. 
ment has refused to make good to them such 
losses. This has happened in the case of those 
Trish Sayings Banks which failed in 1848; and 
the more recent insolvency of the Rochdale and 
St. Helen’s Savings Banks will, in all probability, 
be productive of still greater suffering and ruin, 
The truth is, that, as the law at present stands, 
Government is not really responsible for Savings 
Bank funds, unless these have been, and only so 
long as they are, lodged with the National Debt 
Commissioners. Now, it must be apparent that, 
although such responsibility may be better than 
none at all, it is by no means entitled to the 
appellation of national security. A depositor’s 
funds may never be lodged with the commissioners; 
after having been so, they may, without his 
knowledge, be withdrawn. In either case an 
portunity is afforded to the bank officers to 
embezzle or otherwise misappropriate such funds, 
and in neither case, in such an event, has the 
depositor a claim upon the Government. In point 
of fact, its responsibility is of little value, because 
it guarantees against a less probable risk, but 
leaves the more probable wholly unprovided for. 
In the case of Savings Banks, more is to be ss 
hended from dishonesty than imprudence. 
negociation of loans, the investment of the bank's 
funds, the disposal of its property, and, generally 
speaking, those matters which present scope for 
the commission of the latter fault, are transactions 
of too great importance to be completed or even 
commenced without the knowledge, approval, and 
consent of the trustees or managers; and as these 
are, for the most part, individuals who either are, 
or have been, engaged in commercial pursuits, and 
who owe their position in society to the exercise of 
skill, caution, and prudence, it is not probable that 
these qualifications will desert them when called 
upon to decide and act for the interests of the 
bank’s depositors. But it is otherwise with ther 
diligence and attention to the minuter and more 
mechanical part of its business. Being establish- 


ments instituted from motives, not of profit, but of 


benevolence, it would be unwarrantable to expect 
from the trustees or managers of Savings 
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that constant and scrupulous attention to the 
minute and fatiguing details of the petty transac- 
tions of the bank, which parties having a pecuniary 





interest at stake are only induced to give, because cand the pass-book’s declaration meant only half, 


ing less can secure them against the negligence or 
dishonesty of their clerks. ‘This tendency to remiss- 


ness, Which arises from the absence of a motive of | 


in, is further strengthened from the absence of a 
fear of loss. By the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 83, 
sec. 6, the personal responsibility of trustees and 
managers is limited to their own individual 
acts and dealings with the bank’s funds, unless they 
have, in writing, agreed and bound themselves to 
the contrary, and then only to the extent specified. 
The natural effect of such limited responsibility is, 
negligence in those matters, an acquaintance with 
which can confer but little credit, and that little 

hased by a great outlay of time and labour; 
and the natural effect of this negligence, on the 

of the trustees, is to afford to the subordinates 
of the bank opportunities to fraud, of which—in 
this experience is our authority—they are not 
backward to avail themselves. Accounts are 
falsified, money embezzled, and for years a whole- 
sale system of fraud is practised, of which the 
bank managers hear and know nothing till time 
miveils the deception, and ruin involves the 
depositors. It is true that the paid officials of the 
bank are bound to give the security we have 
mentioned to the satisfaction of, at least, two trus- 
tees and three directors. But this cannot really 
prove itself a very effective check—in the first 
place, because its efficiency in particular cases is 
ever varying, owing to the very varying standard by 
which this efficiency is determined, viz.: the 
opinion of persons who are not likely to trouble 
themselves much about the matter; and when 
we further consider the vastness of those sums 
which, in ordinary cases, pass through the hands of 
Savings Bank clerks, it will readily appear that, 
even were their circumstances and connexions 
much more affluent than they almost ever are, it 
would be practically impossible to obtain from 
them such a pecumiary check as would prove of 
itself adequate security against dishonesty. Nothing 
can be relied on as a preventive against this, under 
the present system, except the most exact and 
scrupulous attention, on the part of the trustees 
and managers, to the minutest and apparently most 
trivial details of the bank's management. This, we 
have shown, is not likely to be given ; certainly it 
cannot be counted upon. 
_ Whether Savings Banks onght to possess na- 
tional security, may admit of doubt; but of this 
there can be none, viz.: that they should make no 
profession of such security when they really have 
itnot. The poor man is led to believe, by the 
‘ignboard above the door, and the pass-book within 
his hand, that the stability and solvency of the 
bank are guaranteed by the credit and honour of 
the uation. On this understanding he lodges his 
deposit—thoroughly believing that, from the mo- 
ment when he receives a receipt therefor from 
the clerk, it is as safe as if directly invested in 
“ie Government funds, Nor is it until, on some 
“auspicious day, when admittance to the office 
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is vainly demanded by an eager and anxious crowd, 
or until rumour has startled him from his vain 
dream of security, that he finds the signboard's 


and that the least important half, of what they 
said—that, while the State guaranteed the security 
of his deposit, if that were lodged in its funds, ft 
gave no guarantee whatever this would be 
done—that, while it pledged itself for its own 
honour, it in reality gave no pledge whatever for 
the Bank's solvency. Such a state of matters 
ought not to exist. It is practically, though quite 
undesignedly, a system of deception which has 
betrayed hundreds into ruin. if Savings Banks 
are to be allowed to boast the inducement of na- 
tional security, let them really be- possessed of it. 
Let the nation’s credit and honour really be bound 
for the security of the poor man’s deposit—not at 
one or other period only of its passage through the 
bank’s books, but during the whole period which 
elapses from the moment when it is lodged til! the 
moment it is repaid. 

The next point to which we would advert is, the 
amount of interest payable under our present sys- 
tem. As already mentioned, this amount has va- 
ried a good deal, and these variations have been 
in a regularly downward direction. By the statute 
of 1817, the rate of interest paid by the National 
Debt Commissioners to Savings Bank trustees 
was fixed at 41. 11s. 3d. per cent.; and that paid 
by the latter to their depositors at 4 per cent, 
These rates were gradually lowered by subsequent 
Acts, and are now, by the 7th and 8th Victoria, 
c. 83, fixed at 3/. 5s. and 31. Os. 10d. per cent. re- 
spectively. The difference between these two sums, 
viz.: about one quarter per cent., would, it was cal- 
culated, be sufficient to defray the expenses of the 
bank’s management. ‘The effects of this arrange- 
ment have proved highly injurious to the suceess- 
ful operations and usefulness of Savings Banks. 

The parties for whose benefit exclusively these 
institutions were originally instituted, have since 
been, and still are avowedly designed, are the 
working-classes ; those whose capital consists not 
in money, but in labour, and whose pecuniary 
resources are from this very circumstance not 
merely very limited, but entirely dependent upon 
their ability to turn this their _— to account. 
In times of sickness or mercantile depression this is 
out of their power. Their means of livelihood, 
then, must consist of wages formerly earned, anil 
laid by to support them during these ever recurring 
periods of inactivity. To increase the stimulus 
toward the formation of provident habits, beyond 
that which the mere fear of want might iteelf create, 
Savings Banks held ont the further inducement of 
profit, in the shape of interest, which is often, we 
might almost say gencrally, higher than the current 
rate in other banks. At the same time, this rate is 
sometimes lower. But the principle upon whieb, 
when it does happen, this oceurrence takes place is 
such, that instead of counteracting the mischievous 
effects of the former alternative, it gives rise to an 
opposite but an equally formidable evil. When 
the rate of interest given by Savings Banks is 
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convenient investments, the result, as might be! 
expected, is that other parties than those for whose 
convenience and benefit Savings Banks were 
designed, straightway become depositors in them. 
Small capitalists embrace this opportunity of 
making larger profits, and institutions which were 
only intended to assist the labouring classes are 
made use of to minister to the greediness of the 
speculator. When, on the other hand, the rate of 
interest is lower, an opposite result takes place. 
Those parties who deposited in Savings Banks 
with the view of profit, immediately withdraw 
their funds and invest them elsewhere. But this, 
in the circumstances, cannot be done without 
expense to the Government, and consequently loss 
to the country. 

As already explained, the moneys lodged in the 
Savings Banks are thereafter deposited with the 
National Debt Commissioners, who allow to the 
former, upon such deposits, interest at the rate of 
31. and 10d, per cent. The Savings Bank moneys 
upon which the interest is paid are invested by the 

‘ommissioners in Government Stock. Now the 
price of this stock generally bears an inverse ratio 
to the price of money throughout the country. 
When this commodity is much in demand, and 
capitalists are willing to give a high rate of interest 
for the use of it, the value of Government Stock 
naturally falls. In other words, the funds are low 
in price, and, being so, it is a bad time for a holder 
in these funds to sell out. Unfortunately, however, 
Government is, just at this season, compelled to do 
so. The speculators in Savings Banks now with- 
«raw their capital there lodged, with the view of 
more profitably investing it elsewhere. To meet 
the demands thus made upon it, the bank is 
obliged to draw upon the National Debt Commis- 
.sioners; while they, in order to realise money to 
cash these drafts, are in turn compelled, at this 
most unseasonable time, to sell out of the funds. 

When matters change, and the money-market, 
from whatever cause, becomes glutted, the value of 
money necessarily falls; and the interest of 3/. per 
cent. being greater than that obtainable from other 
equally safe and convenient investments, small 
capitalists are again induced to become depositors 
in Savings Banks. The sums then lodged by them 
are as before transferred to the custody of the 
National Debt Commissioners, who forthwith invest 
them in the funds. But as these are now high in 
price, from the operation of causes exactly the 
reverse of those which previously rendered them 
low in price, the present is just as disadvantageous 
a time to buy into these funds as the former was 
to sell out. But as in that case, so in this, the 
Commissioners have no other alternative than to 
submit to this hardship. The total loss incurred 
in such cases is equivalent to the difference between 
the price at which the stock in question is bought, 
and that at which it is sold; and as the National 
Debt Commissioners are bound to restore on 
-demand to each Savings Bank the entire sums 
deposited by it with them, the National Debt Com- 
missioners, or, in other words, the Government, are 





thus—so far as ry + Banks are concerned— 
made responsible for the fluctuations which occur 
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in the price of the funds. To what amount of ex. 
pense the country has been put, in consequence of 
this-arrangement, we are not able accurately rv 
determine: it must certainly have by this time 
reached a very large sum—we should say two op 
three millions at least. During the year 1847 
alone, the loss incurred by the Government in the 
sale of stock, on account of the Savings Bank. 
amounted to 237,8561. 3s. 9d.* { 

To prevent the evil to which we now allude 
viz., the investment by small capitalists of theiy 
funds in Savings Banks, private parties are by 
statute debarred from depositing in these instity. 
tions more than 3O/. annually, or 150/. in all: ang 
when, by the accumulation of interest upon it, this 
latter sum reaches the amount of 2001. no furthe; 
interest accrues thereon. By statute, therefore 
200/. is declared the limit of any private deposi- 
tor’s account with a Savings Bank. While such 
however, is the law, such is very far from being 
the fact. 

From an abstract account of Savings Panks ip 
England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, compiled 
from official returns, and brought down to the 20th 
November, 1847, we obtain the following informa- 
tion :—* At that date there were in England 2.669 
depositors, whose individual deposits exceeded 
2001, and amounted to the sum of 621,9661; ip 
Wales, there were 52 such depositors, with de- 
posits amounting to 12,256/.; in Ireland, 75 such 
depositors, with deposits amounting to 16,8891; 
and in Scotland, one such depositor, with a de- 
posit amounting to 202."— As illustrative of this 
subject we may further mention, that on the failure 
of the Kerry Savings Bank about eighteen months 
ago, it was discovered that one depositor had claims 
upon that establishment to the extent of 1,000I, 
another to that of SOOl., and others of 650/., 4501, 
3201, and several smaller sums above the fixed 
limit of 2001. 

These statistics prove that numbers whom the 
Legislature intended and attempts altogether to 
exclude from a share in the peculiar benefits of 
Savings Banks do, in spite of all enactments to the 
contrary, avail themselves of these institutions 
whenever it suits their convenience or interest to do 
so. We may be sorry, but certainly we cannot be 
surprised at this. So long as it is for the pecuniary 
advantage of any class of the community, without 
incurring any great risk or odium, to evade legis 
lative enactments which stand in their way, so long 
will there be found numerous parties willing t 
make the attempt. And when we further consider 
the unfavourable position in which, from the 
system of banking adopted both in England and 
Treland, a very large class of the community of 
these countries is placed, the results just given ate 
precisely those which might have been ex] 

Banking operations in England and Ireland are 
conducted upon a less uniform plan, a less secure 
basis, and less liberal terms than in Scotland. In 
the former country it is the exception, and not 


— 





* “ Banker's Magazine,” No. 47, Feb. 1818; 


. 116. 
+ “Tables of the Revenue, &c., of the United Kingdom, and i 


dencies,” Part 17, sec. A., 1847; pp. 12, 13, 14. 
“ Banker's Magazine,” No, 51, June 1845; p. S09. 
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wale, to find hanks which afford to the small capi- 


talist places of Investment at once safe and profitable. 


In the latter country the very reverse is the case ;| 
> o > * e > i 
difference in these two systems ef bank-| prove the more advantageous. 


and to thi A 
ing may Mainly be ascribed the result which the 
statistics we have given present: viz., that while, 
both in England and Treland, the designed object 

rposes of Savings Banks have been toa very 
- extent perverted and abused, in Seotland 


‘. e . . . . . ! 
shese institutions have been with a very trifling | 
the risk of such a calamity. The truth of this 


excention entirely confined to those classes for 
wh) fit th y are exclusively designed. The 
fruth is, that in England, Savings Banks do to a 
yery great extent perform the same funetions 
which our Joint Stock Danks do here, and in 
many of their more essential particulars, these last 
wre truly Savings Banks with a minimum deposit 
of ten p sunds instead of one shilling. 


We have already stated that Savings Banks | 


receive from Government one quarter per cent. 
more of interest than they are allowed to pay to 
their depositors. This quarter per cent. is intended 
to pay the bank’s working expenses, and is caleu- 
lated upon the total amount of the funds lodged 
by it with the National Debt Commissioners. The 
effect of snch an arrangement is, to render it for 
the interest of every Savings Bank to have at all 
times as large a sum as possible deposited with the 
Government, and—small deposit accounts requir- 
ing for their management at least as much atten- 
tion, and therefore costing at least as much expense, 
as large ones—to encourage the latter in prefer- 
ence to the former. According to Mr. Maitland, 
the late able actuary of the Edinburgh Savings 
Bank, “few Savings Banks have been long con- 
ducted in an efficient manner at a rate less than 
one shilling per annum for each individual deposit 
account.” Assuming this estimate to be correct, 
it follows, in the case where three per cent. is paid 
by the bank, that in the management of every 
deposit account below 20/1—which exactly pays 
itselfi—a loss is sustained at the rate of about one 
halfpenny for each pound sterling that the account 
is less than the above sum. ‘This shows that the 
principle upon which the Government allowance 
to Savings Banks is fixed is an unsound one; for 
it increases the difficulty of conducting these esta- 
blishments proportionately to the poverty of their 
depositors, or, in other words, tends to withdraw 
the influence of Savings Banks from that very 
class in society which, from the improvident 
habits and consequent indigence of its members, 
stands most in need of all the succour and assist- 
ance which euch institutions are capable of affording. 

The first defect in the system to which we 
alluded was, the want of that which it professed 
to have, viz., national security. While no doubt 
can be entertained that such a deception should be 
patanend to, a difference of opinion may exist 
touching the manner in which this ought to be 
done. Some may think that it should be effected 
by the Government really undertaking the respon- 
tibility now professed ; others, by Savings Banks 
forthwith erasing from before their names the 
words, “ National security,” and being by profession, 
& in fact, altogether unconnected with the Govern- 
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ment. Seeing, then, that justice to the depositor 


demands that one or other course be adopted, the 


question presents itself, which of the two will 


The first requisite of a bank is stability. This 
remark applies, if possible, with greater foree te 
Savings Banks than to ordinarv ones: because the 


| parties depositing in the former, being leas able 


than those depositing in the latter to bear up 
against pecuniary loss, should be less exposed to 


proposition has been all along admitted, and, 
indeed, has formed the very basis of all the Savings 
Banks legislation which exists. In ordinary com- 
mercial transactions, the rate of profit upon a given 
investment of capital bears a certain proportion to 
the chance that there is of the entire or partial 
loss of such capital. In the case of Savings 
Banks, there has all along been a departure from 
this rule in favour of the depositor, and a depar- 
ture which, though less wide now than it once was, 
is yet often still too great to be consistent with the 
sound and healthful operations of these establish- 
ments. No doubt it might be desirable that the 
poor man should possess a bank, not merely of first- 
rate security, bat also of first-rate liberality—one 
where his deposits would not merely be as safe as 
prudence and caution could make them, but like- 
wise more remunerative than such a degree of risk 
could justify or afford. All this might be desira- 
ble, but this is not, in the nature of things, practi- 
cable. These two advantages cannot be enjoyed 
together ; and, as a choice of one or other is all 
that is left, it is not difficult to see that, in the case 
of Savings Banks, good security must ever be pre- 
ferred to great profit. ‘The working man’s income 
—so Providence has decreed—is to be earned by 
manual labour, not by monetary speculation ; and 
any attempt to alter such a decree will infallibly 
lead to this result, that the Savings Bank will be 
diverted from its proper and alone legitimate 
sphere of action, and the fund of private or public 
charity, without the aid of which no Savings Bank 
could afford to pay a disproportionately high rate 
of interest, far from exclusively benefitting the 
poor depositor, will be made to minister to the 
cupidity and avarice of the speculator. The 
amount of interest given by Savings Banks ought, 
we think, to be a matter of secondary considera- 
tion. The real use of these institutions is to create 
and foster among the labouring classes habits of 
prudence, not of speculation; to provide them 
with places of safe deposit, not of profitable 
investment for their wages; and the advantages 
which these should possess over ordinary banks, 
should consist in the superior facilities and con- 
venience the former possess in r to the 
lodgment and withdrawal of coms, If 
interest Ae be afforded, then prea few! pes be 
iven ; use to it, as t arising use 
of his fands, the de swe ta fully entitled This, 


while it cannot act injuri on the bank, forms 
a most appro and well earned reward for the 
cultivation o habits. 

If these views be correet, there cannot be much 





doubt that Savings. Banke—so far as a secure in- 
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vestment for their funds is concerned—might be | 
efficiently conducted in Scotland without as- 
sistance from Government. ing in this 
country is now, and has for many years been, 
entirely conducted on the joint stock principle ; 
and so numerous is the staff of wealthy partners 
which our banks severally possess, that the risk of 
eventual loss arising from their insolvency is next 
to nothing. Public confidence in these banks is 
consequently great, so that, even during a monetary 
crisis, little or no fear need be entertained of so 
much as a temporary suspension. As an in- 
discriminate adoption of all our seventeen banks, 
as places of deposit for Savings Bank funds, would 
be probably less convenient than the selection of a 
much smaller number, choice might be made of 
the five oldest of them. These are all chartered 
companies, severally possessed of a large staff of 
arthers, a nee the exception of the Royal 

ik—of a large number of branches throughout 
the country. The banks chosen, whichever they 
were, would perform the same duty that the 
National Debt Commissioners now do. To their 
custody the Savings Bank would commit its funds, 
for the use of which, it would, in return, receive a 
certain amount of interest ; this rate of interest, 
however, instead of being, as it now is, fixed, 
would be fluctuatmg. According to the rise or 
fall in the price of money, banks increase or di- 
minish the rate of Interest paid to their depositors, 
and Savings Banks, in the case supposed standing 
in this capacity, would be treated in the same 
manner. At present there are in Scotland 
several Savings Banks which pursue a_ plan 
analagons to the one now suggested ; and on the 
sums which they lodge with the ordinary banks, 
the latter allow to the former, in consideration of 
their character and objects, one half per cent. above 
the current rate of interest. This liberal allow- 
ance is given to defray the Savings Bank’s working 
expenses, and so enable it to pay its depositors the 
same rate of interest as that allowed by the other 
banks; and would, we believe, be willingly ex- 
tended to all Savings Banks that chose so to de- 
posit their funds, 

Tt must, however, be observed, that almost the 
only advantage which such an arrangement as this 
possesses over the method now pursued is, that it 
tends effectually to confine the operations of 
Savings Banks within their proper channel. 
Doubtless, this is a great mange, and one well 
worthy of an effort to sccure. But it is an ad- 
vantage which in Scotland is already attained, 
and which, in all likelihood, will ever continue to 
be enjoyed as long as the ordinary banks afford to 
the public so convenient and profitable places of 
investment, 

Against the dishonesty of Savings Bank 
officials, 7 such change as that now men- 
tioned can obviously afford no safeguard whatever ; 
but since from this source proceeds an infinitely 
grevine amount of damage to the community than 
aa ps” pty sory t, math = yay of the 
ormer evil our efforts ought, and principally 
to be Aizected, Slane tk boot aut to tends 
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funds could with safety and success be transferreg 
from the National Debt Commissioners t, 
ordinary banking companies throughout the 
country. This—could it be done—might act aq. 
vantageously in limiting Savings Bank operations 
and so prevent much of the loss to which Govern. 
ment is now put by a compelled sale of stock at an 
unsuitable season; but this could never prevent 
falsified accounts or acts of fraud on the part of 
the clerks and officers of the Savings Banks. This, 
as it seems to us, can only be effected by Govern. 
ment inspection and control. 

Did the management of Savings Banks afford g 
profitable return upon the time and labour there. 
upon expended, there would then be eclementy 
sufficiently powerful at work to insure on the part 
of their proprietors a strict and constant examina. 
tion of the minutest details, as well as more jm. 
portant transactions, of these establishments, I», 
this case foreign interference would be unneces 
sary. The interests of the proprietors would beg 
sufficient pledge for their diligence. But Savi 
Banks never can afford such a return. Their 
existence takes its rise from motives of bene. 
volence, not of profit. The managers of such 
institutions derive no pecuniary advantage from 
the performance of their duties; there is hence 
little cause for astonishment should these be dis. 
charged in a perfunctory manner. The parties 
whose arrangements suffer from this circumstance 
are precisely those whom it was intended to bene. 
fit. The deposit of the poor labourer, instead of 
being more secure than that of the wealthy mer- 
chant, is in truth much less so: the latter is pro- 
tected against the risk of embezzlement by all the 
defence which self-interest can interpose, the former 
is exposed to the very same risk without any such 
protection. All the safeguard he can ‘possess must 
be provided for him by benevolence; and the ques- 
tion to be answered is, whether should this bene- 
volence be of a public or private character ? 

If those pecuniary losses which have from time 
to time, but more especially of late, overtaken and, 
in net a few cases, ruined Savings Bank depo- 
sitors, be considered slight calamities whose occur- 
ence but little affeets the comfort of the lower 
classes or the welfare of society in general, then it 
may very well become us to let things remain as 
they are—to allow the poor man’s deposit to rumall 
the risk it now does, with just so much extra chance 
of escape from the swindler’s pocket as a more than 
usual degree of benevolent mterference or respone 
sibility may fortunately secure to it. Dut if, on the 
other hand, these losses be regarded as very 8 
rious calamities whose occurrence materially affects 
the comfort of the lower classes and well-being of 
society at large, then it is clearly our duty—pro- 
vided the thing be practicable—to devise means by 
which more powerful and effective checks than 
those now in operation may be interposed against 
the recurrence of those -afflicting and fatal bank- 
ruptcies. We certainly incline to the latter opt 
nion: considering that, upon the ground of pris 
dence not less than of humanity, we are called upon 
to attempt, through the medium of Savings Banks, 





whether in England the custody of Savings 
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population - and for the attainment of this end, to 
increase public confidence in these institutions by 

teeing their stability and solvency with the 
country’s honour, making them really—not as they 
now are in name only—National Security Savings 
Banks ; and pledging the credit of the Government 
for the safe custody, and, on demand, the repayment, 
ofthe poor man’s deposit. The performance of such 
an engagement will undoubtedly entail expense 
upon the country; and it is possible that the prac- 
ticability of such a scheme may be destroyed 
the greatness of this expense. We think, however, 
that by an alteration on the present rate of interest 
—to which we shall immediately refer—the actual 
outlay by the Government would not be much 
greater than it now is—possibly not even so great. 
Under any circumstances, however, it must be 
borne in mind that could we but obtain a sound 
and secure system for Savings Banks, its tendency 
to promote industry and independence among the 
working classes would operate most favourably in 
preventing pauperism and lowering poor's rates, 
so that the eventual cost to the country by the 
adoption of even a more expensive system than the 
present, might prove itself, im the end, to be a real 
economy. 

Without going into professional minutim and 
details—which would be out of place in sucha 
paper as the present one—we confine ourselves to 
an outline of a plan which, or something similar to 
which, might perhaps be advantageously adopted. 

The rules now in force respecting the require- 
ment of security from all Savings Bank officers 
intrusted with the receipt of money, remaining 
unaltered, as also those regarding the investment 
ef Savings Bank funds with the National Debt 
Commissioners— with this exception in the case 
of the latter, that no other investment whatever 
should be permitted, even with the sanction of 
the depositor himself—let Government inspectors 
be appointed periodically to visit Savings Banks, 
for the purpose of examining their affairs, and 
especially of reporting on the four following 
points :—First. The sum total of the deposits 
lodged in the Savings Bank. Second, The amount 
appearing from the bank’s books to be lodged 
with the National Debt Commissioners. Third. 
The sum deposited in the Bank of England or 
Ireland, and, if in Scotland, in one or other of 
the chartered banks. Fourth. The balance in 
the coffers of the Savings Bank itself. The first 
point to be certified by the Government inspector, 
along with one or more Savings Banks trustees 
and managers, from the bank’s ledgers, and also 
from the depositors’ pass-books; and, for this pur- 
pose, that the latter be periodically called in for 
¢xamination, under pain of forfeiture of Govern- 
ment security in case of non-compliance with such 
requisition. The second point to be certified by 
aime parties from the bank’s ledgers. The 

urd point to be certified the inspector, alon 
with an accredited officer - one or other of the 
hefore-mentioned banks respectively. And the 
point to be certified by the inspector and 


cashier or other officer of the Savings Bank. 
& copy of such periodical reports be regu- 
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larly transmitted for examination to the National 
Debt Commissioners. That security be required 
from each inspector for the faithful performance 
of his duties; while, to remove as much as pos- 
sible any temptation to fraud, that his salary be 
a liberal one; and, to prevent any opportunity 
of collusion on his part with the officers of Sav- 
ings Banks, that the district of his periodical vi- 
sitations be constantly and irregularly varied. 

By such an arrangement as this, Government 
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by | would have a direct constant control over by far 


the larger portion of the funds lodged with Savings 
Banks, and, periodically, a complete acquaintance 
with the position and operations of these establish- 
ments. ‘The funds not so under Government con- 
trol would consist of those balances required by 
Savings Banks for current use, and lodged with 
other banks, or lying in their own coffers. These 
would in general be so small in amount that, even 
did this system of periodical inspection fail to re- 
move all opportunity of their embezzlement, the 
security previously obtained from the delinquent 
officer or officers would in all likelihood be suf- 
ficient to cover any loss thereby arising to the 
bank. To protect as much as possible those sums 
which, in the shape of deposits, come to the bank 
during the intervals elapsing between the inspector's 
visits, might it not be advantageous and practicable 
for the depositors to elect from among their num- 
ber—just as is done by creditors on a sequestrated 
estate—one or more commissioners whose duty it 
would be to see that the sums so lodged from time 
to time were regularly deposited with an authorized 
bank, or, if their amount warranted, were duly 
transferred to the custody of the National Debt 
Commissioners ? and, for this purpose, that leave 
to inspect the books and receipts of Savings Banks 
be conferred upon depositors, and a correspondence 
regarding their affairs instituted between them and 
the National Debt Commissioners. 

The system at present pursued hy Savings 
Banks, of paying a fired rate of interest to their 
depositors, is an eminently absurd one. To the 
effects produced by it we have already alluded. 
They are those of large investments in Savings 
Banks when money is plentifal and cheap through- 
out the country, and of rapid withdrawal of those 
investments as soon as the price of money begins 
to rise. And since, in either case, Savings Danks 
are bound to receive, and, on demand, to repay, 
deposits, the result is, that Government—at once 
the broker and banker of these establishments— 
is put to certain loss, between, on the one hand, 


buying into the funds when are high in 
price, and selling out when are low. The 
expedient at present adopted to ent this evil 


result, consists in arbitrarily limiting the amount 
of private depositors’ accounts with Savings Banks. 
This device, however, ag we have before seen, has 
not been successful. In England and Ireland there 
are about 3,000 accounts exceeding the prescribed 
limit of 2001; and the oly oat a similar 
evasion of the law upon point does not occur 
in Scotland, is to be traced to the great induce- 
ments toward the deposit even of small sums 
which are here afforded by the — 
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Savings Banke, which are intended for the use of 
the poorer classes exclusively, should be exclu- 
sively adapted for them. ‘The very constitution 
and economy of these institutions should be such 
as to render it contrary to the interest of any 
vrealthier class to become depositors in them. This 
ig not likely to be the case, however, so long as an 
erbitrary limitation of accounts is deemed neces- 

y.; for a regulation of this nature seems to im- 
ply that it would advantage some class to trans- 
ss it. Such is the case at present; and,as long 


A 


a8 it continnes so, so long will it, as at present, be 
tranegressed. In any circumstances, this would be 
unfortunate, inasmuch as it would evidence a want 
_of adaptation In the means employed to secure the 
eid proposed; but in our present Savings Bank 
system, this result is doubly sad; because not 
merely is a perversion of the objects of these insti- 
tutions thereby proved, but, as it happens, this very 
perversion is the means of entailing additional ex- 
pense upon the country. LEffectually to prevent 
this result, its cause must be removed. That 
cause jis, the temptation oceasionally held out 
to small capitalists to become depositors in Sav- 
ings Danks, arising from the higher rate of in- 
terest afforded by these over other equally cligi- 
Lle investments. The proper way to remove this 
temptation and its attendant evil is, to allow the 
rate of Savings Bank interest to vary according to 
the variations occurring in the value of money— 


which regulates the price of this commodity ly 
whese, to regulate its price in Savings Banks ale, 


and never to allow them to pay a higher rate of 


interest upon their deposits than what correspond, 
with the then productive value of the loan. |, 
vould be far safer to act upon the opposite pri, 2 
ple of paying lees. Such an arrangement. would 
very matcrially facilitate the carrying cut * 
Goveruinent Savings Lank scheme ; and, conser. 
mg the increased security thereby aflord: d, would 
not be an unfair arrangement towards the deposi. 
tor. Were such a plan as this adopted, there 
would be no need of fixing any limit to deposit rs 
accounts. Self interest would do this. Saying: 
Banks would then be strictly confined to thei; 
proper province—that of furnishing to the labour. 
ing classes places of safe custody for their wages. 
A very elight difference between th, > Taie of 
Savings Bank and ordinary current interest y ould 
secure this desirable result, and yet scarce pere: p- 
tilly diminish the income of the depositor. We 
agree with Mr. Maitland in thinking that 200), jg 
by one half a larger sum than one individual 
ought to deposit in a Savings Bank; but we 
would much prefer that the proper limit should be 
discovered and fixed by the influence and tendency 
of Savings Vanks themselves, than by statutory 


regulation. The former is much the safer, cheaper, 


and more effective plan. Indeed it may confi- 
dently be said, that any other will either be ineffee- 


to make the market law of demand and supply, tive or unnecessary. 








LOVE'S METAMORPHOSES. 


Lapy fair, I wish, 

That I were a fish; 

Should’st thou come to angle, 
On the hook I'd dangle. 

Lady fair, I wish 

That I were a fish. 


Would I were a nag; 

My darling should’nt lag ; 

Or a coach my lady bearing, 

She should have so nice an airing. 
Vould I were a nag, 

My darling should’nt lag. 


Would that I were gold, 

To my lady told ; 

If paid away in shopping, . 
Soon back would I be hopping. 
Would that I were gold, 

To my lady told. 


Would that I were true, 

And my sweetheart ever new ; 
When she bade, I'd come with her, 
And always dine at home with her. 
Would that I were true, 

And my sweetheart ever new. 


I would I were old, 
And wrinkled, and cold ; 





Then should my love deny me, 


It would’nt plague or try me. 
I would I were old, 
And wrinkled, and cold. 


I would an ape I were, 

Fuli of tricks droll and queer ; 
Should anything annoy her, 
My playfulness would joy her. 
I would an ape I were, 

Full of tricks droll and queer. 


Were I meek, as sheep in fold, 
Were my heart as lion’s bold ; 
Were mine eye as keen as hawk’s is, 
Were my cunning like the fox’s. 
Were I meek, as sheep in fold, 
Were my heart as lion’s bold— 


Whatever I might be, 

I'd gladly give to thee; 

Besides, thou should’st have singly, 
All gems and treasures kingly. 
Whatever I might be, 

I'd gladly give to thee. 


As I[am—nor more nor less— 

Wilt thou have me ?—Answer, Yes ; 

Want'st a better? At thy Icisure, 

Go and get one made to measure. 

As I am—nor more nor less— 

Wilt thou have ure ?—-Answer, Yes. 
WOLFGANG 
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THE PAPACY UNDER NAPOLEON? 
xe name of Bartolomeo Pacca, member of the | derable step to the Empire. In 1804 Pius hastened 
Sacred College, and twice prime minister to Pius from Rome to preside at the solemn céremonial of 
the Seventh, although a leading actor in some of the coronation. But Napoleon bad something more 
the scenes of the great historical drama of our half to gain by his patronage of religion than popularity 
century, is almost forgotten. Cardinal Pacca was from the religious; he comprehended the spirit of 
not a great statesman, in the common acceptation Hume's famous remark on the governmental uses 
of the term; he was not endowed with large men-! of religion; for while he coveted the domain of 
tal gifts; but in dignity of character, integrity of St. Peter, he longed to convert the successor of the 
purpose, unselfish devotedness to duty, and calm apostle into the patriarch of the Empire. A che- 
resignation in the hour of adversity, he was morally rished project of the Emperor was to transfer the 
a great man. He suffered much for duty ; he did apostolic seat from Rome to Paris. Napoleon 
not strive for fame. His name, therefore, has made many demands, and the Pope, having no 
nearly been forgotten. other course, made concessions. In 1806 his Holi- 

Cardinal Pacca was pro-secretary of state at) ness, who had not yielded without hopes of cor- 
Rome, in 1809, when Napoleon audaciously carried | responding benefit, began to see the real aims of 
away the Pope. The unlucky minister had the! his imperious ally. Napoleon had intimated to him 
reputation of possessing great influence over his| that Italy ought to be entirely subject to his laws, 


priestly master, and a large weight of the imperial 
vengeance consequently fell on his devoted head. 
On the restoration of the papal power, Pacca again, 
for a short time, held the office of prime minister. 
While a prisoner in the Piedmontese fortress of 
Fenestrelle, he wrote an account of his administra- 
tion from 18th June, 1808, to 6th July, 1809, and 
of all the circumstances attending the fall of the 
papal throne, and the violent abduction of the 
Pope. In the silence and solitude of a dungeon, 
as he telis us, he was tortured by the reflection of 
being stigmatized in the eyes of posterity by the 
blame, whether by reason of imprudence or of want 
of foresight, of having contributed to the fall of 
Rome and the pontifical government. An apology 
for his administration was therefore written, and 
conveyed by stealth to his nephew, Tiberio Pacca, 
who was a prisoner in the same fortress, in order 
that, should he be the survivor, he might be enabled 
to render an account of his uncle at Rome, or else- 
where. The good cardinal lived to be the guar- 
dian of his own fair fame, and, in 1818, under 
happier circumstances, he completed his memoirs, 
a valuable contribution to history, and a charming 
record of personal connexion with some of the 
most interesting events of his day. Sir George 





that the Pope should pay deference to him in tem- 
poral affairs, and consider the enemies of France 
as enemies of the Holy See. The Pope, supported 
by the counsel of the Sacred College, now assumed 
that independent tone which soon after led to the 
forcible overthrow of his power, and his imprison- 
ment. On the 2nd of February, 150s, a French 
corps, under the command of General Miollis, took 
military possession of Rome. 

The French would seem to be doomed by fate 
to dishonour in their Roman aggressions, whe- 
ther in pulling down a popedom by an empire, 
or in raising one up by a republic. The occu- 
pation of the city by Miollis was treacherously 
accomplished. The general, who was then on his 
march to Naples, asked permission for his troops 
to pass through the states of the Church, indi- 
cating the various halting stations as far as the 
frontier, plausibly representing that the arrange- 
ment was proposed to prevent inconvenience within 
the territory of his Holiness. As the city of 
Rome was set down as one of the halting stations, 
contrary to arrangements made between the go- 
vernments, when the war first broke out between 
France and Ferdinand IV., the Pope remonstrated 
with Alquier, the French ambassador, who, in a 


Head has done good service to literature by the | note, expressly stated that should the troops re- 
publication of an elegant translation of the cardinal’s main a few days in Rome, the arrangement would 


memoirs. 
The impolicy of Napoleon's character was 


strongly manifested in his treatment of the Romish 


‘not be permanent, or “ accompanied with any dan- 


gerous consequences, either at present or in future.” 
Miollis and his troops entered the city, took pos- 


Church. He was too impatient to diplomatise, and | session of the castle of St. Angelo, and by way, it 
he crushed, or at least disabled, the spiritual power | is to be presumed, of smoothing down the appre- 
by the material weapons of his irresistible might. | hensions of the Holy Father, surrounded the e 
At no time scrupulous in his actions, he was most|with soldiers, and planted cannon opposite the 
unscrupulous in his treatment of the Holy See.| windows of his private apartments. Miollis left 
At the time he attained political power in the Con-' the civil government and administration of finances 
sulate, the religions reaction was gaining strength ; | for a time in the hands of the Pope; but the mili- 
and every act of favour conferred on religion and tary occupation of Rome, despite the assurance of 
ite ministers was reckoned to his own advantage | Monsieur Alquier, was permanent. A few days 
ani glory. He made friendly overtures to the afterwards, the Neapolitan cardinals at Rome were 
Pope, and the Concordat of 1801 was no inconsi-! forcibly expelled, under the pretext that they had 


i 
e . 


Historical Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca, Prime Minister to Pius VII. Written by Himself. Translated by Sir George Hes’, 
author of “ Rome; a Tour of many Days,” 2 vols, London: Longmans. 1850. 
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refused to take the oath of allegiance to Joseph | opinion at Rome was adverse to the past tempo- 
Bonaparte, the new king of the Two Sicilies; and | rizing policy of the Pope. “Signor Carding)” 
a few weeks later, all the cardinals, natives of the | said his Holiness, one morning, to the Secretary of 
provinces of Napoleon's Italian kingdom, shared a | State, “ they say in Rome we are asleep; but we 
like fate. Various acts of insult were crowned by | will now, on the subject of these last outrages, Jet 
the seizure and annexation of the duchy of Ur-|them see we are awake, and we will address q 
bino, and the Marches to the kingdom of Italy. vigorous remonstrance to the Freneh genera).” 

On the 16th of June, several French officers |The minister thereupon assumed a_ bolder tone 
suddenly entered the apartment of Cardinal Ga-| with what success will be seen from an anecdote 
brielli, pro-secretary of state, whom they put under | which, while it displays the amialbtlity of the car. 
arrest, and ordered to quit Rome instantly. The | dinal’s character, exposes a weakness one could 
rame afternoon, the Pope appointed Cardinal Pacca | hardly expect in the pro-secretary of an infallible 
to the vacant portfolio; and two days after, the | sovereign. A passport was presented for signa. 
cardinal commenced the duty of minister at the | ture in behalf of the French conductors of a convoy 
Qnirinal palace. We are quite prepared to concur | of vehicles on their way to Paris, laden with the 
with his eminence in the assertion, that “never | statnes and other antiquities of the Villa Borghese, 
did a man join an administration in times more | purchased by Napoleon. Pacea refused to sign 
critical, or, to say more properly, under circum-/the passport. The Pope, as soon as he heard that 
stances more horrible.” The principal members| Prince Borghese had sold these precious monn- 
of the College of Cardinals were absent from | ments, contrary to the laws of the Pontifical 
Rome; the people had no confidence in the sta- | States, had protested to the French Government; 
bility of the government; the government, with | but aware that the French commandant would 
the exception of a handful of the household Swiss | carry his point in spite of refusal, the cardinal pro- 
gnards, had no force to keep the rebellion in awe, | posed to evade the difficulty by calling the hare a 
the French having taken command of all the/lion; in other words, to sign a passport for the 
Roman troops, and virtually, too, of the police, | waggons without specifying the contents. For the 
although both were paid by the Pope; the trea-| credit of the cardinal, we are glad to be able to 
gnry was exhansted, and a portion of the Roman | say, that the increased audacity and insolence of 
population was much dissatisfied with the adminis- | the French authorities saved him from fully con- 
tration of the papal authority. summating this act of weak dissimulation. 

The readiness with which Cardinal Pacca un-| The encroachments of the French grew daily 
dertook the responsibility and dangers of office, | greater; at length matters with the cardinal came 
under these discouraging circumstances, was highly | to a crisis, in the third month of his ministry. 
honourable to him on various accounts. In the | The French general had, for several months, been 
first place, he repaid neglect by duty. He had | enrolling a force called the civie guard, ostensibly 
previously held the important position of Nuncio | to put down the briganti or insurgents of Naples, 
to the court of Vienna, and subsequently to Lisbon; | but in reality, as the cardinal alleges, to aid in 
and his diplomatic duties were discharged credit-| overthrowing the Roman Government. The 
ably to himself, and to the satisfaction of his sove-| Roman Government received fair but faithless 
reign. But he had not received the customary | replies to all their protests. At length, the ex- 
promotion either to a Legation, to superior em- | cesses of these new levies grew to such a pitch, 
ployment at Rome, or to a See. In the next | and the remonstrance of the provincial magistrates 
place, the office was one not only of diffienlty, but | 50 strong, that Cardinal Pacca, on the 25th of 
danger; for the threats of Napoleon were well | August, placarded, in all the provinces of the 
known, and it was but too probable that, when the | States, a pontifical declaration, expressing disap- 
hour of danger arrived, his vengeance would fal! | probation of the enrolment. One of the cardinal’s 
on the minister. Indeed, in times more tranquil, | orders on the subject fell into the hands of General 
Pacea had foreseen these difficnities, and had ac-| Miollis, who resolved to have him removed from 
tnally for three years kept a ready-prepared letter | the Pope’s councils, and dismissed from Rome. 
by him, declining the secretaryship of state, in case | Accordingly, on the 6th of September, while 
it were offered to him. But all personal consi- | transacting business in the Tribunal of the Con- 
derations vanished under the sense of duty that |sulta, two French officers entered the apartment, 
caused him “to overcome a most powerfal in-|and conveyed the general's command to leave 
ternal sense of repugnance, and to accept the ap- | Rome on the following morning for Benevento. 
yointment.” He courageously entered on his func- | The cardinal, on the ground that he acknowledged 
tions, resolving to show a pacific spirit and a| no other anthority in Rome but the Pope, refused 
friendly bearing towards the French. to obey. The officers would not permit him to go 

It was clear, from the beginning of his adminis-|to the Pope’s apartments; but a note, detailing 
tration, that the fall of the Papacy was only a | his unpleasant predicament, soon brought the 
question of time; Napoleon had only suspended | « sovereign pontiff” to the chamber, almost frantic 
the execution of his designs, in consequence of the | with grief and indignation. Addressing the offi- 
unfavourable aspect of affairs in Spain. A tem- | cers, his Holiness desired them to tell the general 
perate policy was, therefore, the most prudent ‘that he was weary of suffering such outrages, that 
course of action. The minister could not, how- !he plainly perceived that the drift of these acts of 
ever, long maintain it, for the aggressions of the | violence were to remove from him, one by one, 
French were on the increase daily, and publie | his ministers and counsellors ; he then co 
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Pacca not to obey the order, adding, that if the 
was disposed to carry his project into 
execution he must do so by breaking the doors of 
the chamber by main force. The Pope, followed 
by Cardinal Pacca, retired to his private apart- 
ments, assigning the minister rooms adjoining his 
own, where he remained for ten months, namely, 
till the escalade of the palace on the 6th of July, 
1809. ‘The same evening the cardinal addressed 
an energetie official note, giving an account of the 
outrage to all the foreign ministers resident at 
Rome. 
. Jt was now apparent to every one that Napo- 
Jeon’s object was, to quote the cant phrase of the 
officials, to remove the gardener from the vine- 
1. Many symptoms appeared of a movement 
Letile to the Pope’s person and government. At 
the Quirinal every precaution was taken to pre- 
yent a surprise ; the principal gate communicating 
with the Piazza was ordered by the Pope to be 
kept continually closed —the small door alone 
being opened for the convenience of the inmates 
and persons having business. His Holiness gave 
sitive directions that no Frenchman of what- 
soever rank should on any account be permitted 
to enter. In the meantime his Eminence Dean 
Antonelli and Monsignor Arezzo, pro-governor of 
Rome, were arrested and sent out of the city. 
As the Roman garrison was small, and the people 
had made several strong manifestations of loyalty 
to the Pope, the execution of the project was de- 
layed. ‘The question naturally occurs, why, with 
a loyal people at hand, an attempt was not made 
to overpower the small French garrison, which 
does not appear to have exceeded 600 men? Car- 
dinal Paecca has not overlooked this point. A 
massacre of the troops could have been accom- 
plished with the greatest facility; indeed, many 
private offers are stated to have been made of 
insurrectionary aid, but they were all rejected by 
his Holiness. The cardinal admits that such a 
measure would have been lawful, but he questions 
the expediency of such a step. The Pope was a 
temporal sovereign, but he was also “vicar on 
earth of that God whose title is the Prince of 
Peace.” On the latter point he argues that, even 
had they sueceeded in the first instance, the move- 
ment would, most probably, have soon been 
crushed by the other French forces in Italy. It 
would have been the signal for a deed of ven- 
geance, the odium of which Napoleon would not 
have scrupled to throw upon the Pope and his 
advisers. Cardinal Pacca, therefore, wisely re- 
2olved to adopt the poliey of passive resistance, 
and humanely exerted himself to prevent any con- 
fet between the Roman people and the garrison. 
The cardinal likewise speaks at deat, wire in 
defence of his policy in not advising the Pope to 
escape from Rome. There were great difficulties 
in the way, even in the only possible outlet by sea. 
A proposition was actually made for his escape to 
the coast at Fiumicino, off which an English 
frigate, purposely sent from Sicily, was then cruis- 
ing. The messenger, a Franciscan friar in disguise, 
not being able to show any credentials, was dis- 


trusted by Pacea, and the project fell to the ground. 

















But the Pope had determined not to depart from 
Rome of his own aceord, but to allow himself to 
be taken from his throne by force rather than 
abandon it. The cardinal defends the reselution 
by this reasoning :—“ Had the Pope escaped, he 
must have thrown himself upon the protection of 
England, and sought an asylum in Sicily, Sardinia, 
Spain, or some other country hostile to France, and 
it would have given Napoleon a plausible pretext 
to separate the Gallican church from all dependence 
on the See of Rome. In short, the loss of Rome 
and the Papal States, and—above all—the religious 
revolution that would probably have broken out in 
France in consequence, and even perhaps schism 
with its concomitant train of evils, would have 
been laid on the Pope's shoulders, and the act of 
aggression stigmatized as superlatively rash and 
noprudent.” His flight eould have had no other 
object than personal safety; and believing, with 
Tertullian, “ Pulchrior est miles in pugna praelio 
amissus, quam in fuga salvus,” he resolved to 
remain in his e and wait events. 

In the year 1806, when the court were under 
apprehensions of a French invasion, a congregation 
composed of Cardinals Antonelli, Di Pietro, Litta, 
Pacca, and Gonsalvi, secretary of state, passed 
various resolutions with a view to the preparation 
of a papal bull for abrogating the usual ceremonies 
in case of a vacancy im the Popedom, a manifesto 
to Europe protesting against the French neurpa- 
tion, and finally a bull or brief against the French 
government for the offences they had committed 
against the laws of the Chureh. The latter docu- 
ment was prepared by Cardinal Di Pietro, but it 
was never issued. However, after the arrest of 
Pacea in September, the Pope instructed Di Pietro 
to prepare another bull, which was kept in readi- 
ness for the moment of action. It was suspected 
that the French government got notice that the 
bolts of the Vatican were ready forged, and that 


they were consequently induced still further to , 


postpone the Emperor's aggressive policy ; for, note 
withstanding the Bobadil tone of Napoleon, he 
really dreaded the bull, and his secret agents made 
some efforts to stir up a party to influence his holi- 
ness from publishing any bull or brief in the event 
of a change of the government. An attempt was 
even made to influence the minister by represent- 
ing that Napoleon was —— to go to the extre- 
mity of sacrificing the Holy Father's life. “ In that 
case,” replied Pacea, “there will be one more 
Christian martyr in the series of supreme pontiffa.” 
But the cardinals would certainly all be hanged, 
represented the man of expediency. “That is not 
a canonical reason to give to the Pope,” was the 
good minister's reply: “let the will of God be done.” 

The French seem to have become impressed by 
an idea that the Pope would only protest, for by 
the beginning of June, 1509, every one in Kome 
was in daily ex ion that the imperial decree 
for the union of the Pontifical States tothe Fre ch 
empire would be issued.f At noon, on the 10th 


—- 





* “(Croit-il que ses excommanications feront tomber les armes 
des mains de mes soldats ?” . . 

¢ The imperial decree was signed at Vieuna, on the 17th of 
May, 1809. 
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of June, the pontifical standard that floated over 

the fortress of St. Angelo was lowered, under a 

discharge of artillery, and the French tri-colour 

immediately supplied its place. While the thunder 

of the French cannon was still sounding his de- 

thronement, the Pope calmly gave orders for the 
lamation of the bull after sunset. 

The effect of the bull was extraordinary ; the 
French were astounded, and all Rome in a state of 
stupefaction. ew individual, high and low, em- 
ployed in the Fr service, either at once gave up 
his office or inquired at the Quirinal for instructions. 
But matters could not long rest in this unsatisfactory 
position; Napoleon had resolved on the abdication 
of the Pope and his minister. On the evening of 
the 5th of July, the communications to the Quirinal 
were obstructed by cavalry piquets, and at day- 
break the gendarmes and police attacked the 
palace by escalade. Cardinal Paeca gives a most 
graphic account of the escalade, which is likewise 
important, as it corrects many absurd statements of 
the affair which have been received as history. 
Having been engaged at work all night, he was 
about to retire to his chamber to take some rest, 
when the faint light of the morning had begun 
to appear. He had hardly lain down when his 
chamberlain announced that the French were 
within the palace. 

“Tnstantly I despatched my nephew, Gian Ti- 
berio Pacca, to awaken the Holy Father, and a few 
moments afterwards I went myself in my dressing- 
gown into the Holy Father’s chamber. The Pope 
immediately got up, and, with the utmost serenity 
of spirit dressed himself in his episcopal robe and 
stole, and, going into the apartment where he was 
in the habit of giving audience, found assembled 
there the Cardinal Despuiz, myself, some of the 
prelates who were inhabitants of the palace, and 
several officials and clerks of the secretary of state’s 
office. ‘The assailants had by this time broken with 
their axes the doors of the Pope's suite of apart- 
ments, and had arrived at the door of the very 
chamber where the Holy Father and ourselves were. 
At this juncture, in order to avoid the chance of 
some more calamitous result, we caused this last 
door to be opened. ‘The Pope now arose from his 
seat, and going opposite the table, stood ready in 
the middle of the room, while we two cardinals 
placed ourselves one on his right hand and the 
other on his left; and the prelates, officials, and 
clerks in the secretary of state’s office were on the 
right and left of all. 

“ The door being opened, the first person that en- 
tered the room was General Radet, the commanding 
officer of the enterprise, followed by several French 
officers, for the most part belonging to the gen- 
darmerie. Having formed line opposite the holy 
Father and ourselves, both parties stood face to face 
for some minutes in perfect silence, equally, as it 
were, confounded at each other's presence. At 
length General Radet, pale in the face, with a 
trembling voice, and hesitating, as if he could 
scarcely find words to express himself, addressed 
the Pope as follows:— He said that he had a 
— and disagreeable duty to perform, but 

ving sworn fidelity and obedience to the Em- 
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peror, he was compelled to execute the commission 
that_had been imposed upon him, and consequently 
intimate to his Holiness, on the part of the Emperor 
that he must renounce the temporal sovereignty of 
Rome and the Pontifical States; adding that, in 
case of the non-compliance of the Holy Father with 
the proposal, he had further orders to conduct 
his Holiness to the General Miollis, who would jp. 
dicate the place of his destination. 

“The Pope, without being discomposed, but with 
an air full of dignity, replied in a firm tone of voice 
nearly in the following words :—‘ Since Genera] 
Radet, by virtue of his oath of fidelity and obedi. 
ence, considers himself obliged to execute orders 
of the Emperor such as he has undertaken, he may 
imagine by how much the more we, who are bound 
by oaths, many and various, to maintain the rights 
of the Holy See, are under an obligation to do so, 
We have not the power to renounce that which does 
not belong to ourselves, neither are we ourselves 
otherwise than the administrators of the Roman 
Church, and of her temporal dominion. This 
dominion the Emperor, from whom, after all we 
have done for him, we did not expect this treat- 
ment, even though he eut our body in pieces, will 
never obtain from us. 

“ «Holy Father,’ replied General Radet, ‘I am 
conscious that the Emperor has many obligations 
to your Holiness.’ 

“* More than you are aware of, replied the Pope, 
in a somewhat angry tone; ‘and,’ added his Holi- 
ness, ‘ are we to go alone?’ 

“ «Your Holiness,’ said the general, ‘ may take 
with you your minister, Cardinal Pacca,’ 

“ Hereupon I, standing close at the side of the 
Pope, immediately replied, addressing myself to 
his Holiness, ‘ What orders does the Holy Father 
please to give me—am I to have the honour of ae- 
companying him ?’ 

“The Pope having answered in the affirmative, I 
requested permission to go to the room adjoining, 
and there, in the presence of two officers of the 
gendarmerie, who followed me, and now were 
making believe to be looking at the apartment, I 
dressed myself in my cardinal’s habit, with rocchetto 
and mozzetta, supposing that we were to be con- 
ducted to General Miollis, who was quartered in 
the Doria Palace, in the Corso. While I was 
dressing, the Pope, with his own hand, made a 
memorandum of those attendants whom he wished 
to take with him, and, as was afterwards reported 
to me, had some conversation with General 
who, while his Holiness was engaged in putting 
some articles in the room in order, having ob- 
served, 

“Your Holiness need be under no apprehension 
that any thing here will be meddled with.’ 

“The Pope replied, ‘ He who sets little value 
even on his own life, has still less regard for his 
property.’ 

“On my return to the Pope's chamber, I found 
he had been already obliged to depart, without even 
allowing sufficient time for the chamberlains to put 
the little linen he required for the journey into # 
portmanteau. Radet would, in fact, have w 
the Pope to change his dress for a less conspicuous 
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«nd recognizable costume, but had not the courage 
to tell him so. I followed, and joined his Holiness 
in another chamber, whence both of us, surrounded 
by gendarmes, police, and Roman rebels, making 
our way with difficulty over the fragments of the 
broken door, descended the staircase, and crossed 
the principal cortile, where the remainder of the 
troops and police had been collected. We then 
went out through the gate opening upon the 
Piazza, where we found in readiness the carriage of 
General Radet, which was a description of vehicle 
called bastarda; and at the same time we saw in 
the Piazza a considerable detachment of Neapolitan 
troops, who, having arrived a few hours before for 
the special purpose of taking a part in the great 
enterprise, were drawn up inline. The Pope was 
now desired to get first into the carriage, and after- 
wards I was bid to follow. When we were both 
inside, the Venetian blind, which was on the Pope's 
side, having been previously nailed down, both 
doors were fastened with lock and key by a gen- 
darme: General Radet, and a Tuscan quarter- 
roaster named Cardini, mounted in front on the 
dickey, and the order to drive off was given.” 

The party were driven not to the Doria Palace, 
bat by a circuitous route to the Porta del Popolo 
out of the city, where post-horses in waiting were 
harnessed, and the carriage drove off at full speed 
on the road to Tuscany. On examining their 
purses, the Pope and his minister found that they 
eould only muster between them seventeen-pence 
and a halfpenny ! 

The account of the journey is very graphically 
described by the good cardinal ; it is enough here 
to say that, after a most oppressive and harassing 
journey, they arrived at the Carthusian Convent, 
near Florence, on the third day. Here the Pope 
and the cardinal were separated and conveyed to 
Grenoble, where they arrived on the 2lst. At 
Grenoble the illustrious prisoners received every 
mark of respect from the population. They were 
comfortably lodged, but denied permission to hold 
any intercourse with each other. Indeed, it was 
Napoleon's great object to separate the Pope from 
all his counsellors, and Cardinal Pacca above all. 
The Emperor being then with the army in Austria, 
the prisoners were detained at Grenoble until the 
1st of August, in expectation of the order relating 
to their final destination. The Pope was offered 
an airing in a carriage, but feeling Ahimself & pri- 
soner, he declined to join in “an excursion of 
Pleasure.” The cardinal was closely watched by a 
corporal’s guard, in his ante-chamber, and re- 
stricted from all communication with the inha- 
bitants of the city, and with ecclesiastics ; for the 
Government seem to have been under some ap- 
en that Pacca had opened a correspon- 

ce with Cardinal Fesch and the French bishops. 
On the Ist of Augnst the Emperor's orders came 
for the removal of the Pope to Savona; and for 


the imprisonment of Pacea in the fortress of 
Fenestrelle, 

It will be most convenient if we first follow the 
cardinal to his mountain dungeon. It being noto- 
rious that Napoleon had threatened to shoot any 
of the Pope's ministers who should print or pub- 





lish any document against his enterprise, the 
cardinal almost made up his mind that his last 
hour was approaching. It was, therefore, with no 
pleasing feelings that he received the announce- 
ment that he was to be sent a close pri to Pied- 
mont. Theviolent death of the cardinal, however, was 
not the Imperial policy just then. On the 6th of 
August, Cardinal Pacca was consigned to the 
gloomy fortress of Fenestrelle, to which Napoleon 
was very fond of committing stubborn churchmen. 
This prison created as ound a sensation of 
horror in Italy, as a sentence of banishment to 
Siberia does amongst the subjects of the Czar. 
Situated in the bleakest part of the cold Alps, 
the most severe winter-weather reigns there durin 
the greater portion of the year. The pr 
quotes Dante,— 


“ Poiche me volsi, e vidi me davante 


E sotto i piedi un lago, che per gelo 
Avea di vetro, e non d’acqua sembiante.” 


“With that I turned, and saw a lake before me 
And underneath my feet. The frost had made it 
To be as glass, water it seemed no more,” — 


to express the horrors of the place for one acens- 
tomed to the sunny skies of the South. In this 
wretched place, shut up in a small, damp, cold 
chamber, almost devoid of furniture, long debarred 
from any intercourse with his fellow-prisoners, 
Cardinal Pacca remained for three years and a 
half. Material comforts he had none; and when 
he asked for books, the commandant sent him a 
volume of Voltaire. However, the good man 
bore his fate silently and patiently :— 


“* Sperando il bene, e tollerando il male.” 
“ Hoping the good, and bearing with the bad.” 


This portion of his memoirs is the most interest- 
ing. We have seen him weak and doubting when 
surrounded with all the pomp and splendour of 
the Vatican; we find now a great man in his 
calm and philosophic resignation in the dungeon 
of Fenestrelle. Most truly does he say with the 
Roman philosopher :-—“ Nihil est enim aptius ad 
delectationem lectoris quam temporum varictates, 
fortuneque vicissitudines; que etsi nobis opta- 
biles in experiendo non fuerunt, in legendo tamen 
erunt jucunds.” ‘The fatal issue of the Russian 
campaign began to instil hope into the breasts of 
the weary inmates of Fenestrelle. On the 30th 
of January, 1813, the Pope having concluded a 
Concordat with Napoleon, the cardinal quitted his 
prison in deep sorrow for the Church, and re- 

ired according to the Imperial summons to 
Fontainblean. 

Let us now return to the Pope, whom we left at 
Grenoble, on the Ist of August, 1809. Without 
any warning, he was hurried off at midnight, by 
Valence at Avignon, to Savona, where he was de- 
tained, leaving Napoleon free to out his 
designs against the Church. Here he was assailed 
from various quarters by letters from iasti 
dignitaries under the i ce of Napoleon, urging 
him to confirm and grant canonical institution to 
ecclesiastics nominated by the —— to the 
several vacant churches in France and Italy. His 
Holiness, however, firmly refused to yield this 
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int. 
petie a strong Church party, summoned all the 
Italian cardinals able to travel to appear at Paris 
at the end of the year. They were compelled to ap- 
pear at court, and some of them were there treated 
with great disrespect. On the occasion of the 
Emperor's marriage with the Archdnehess Maria- 
Louisa, thirteen of the cardinals ing this an 
offence against the jurisdiction of the Pope, refused 
to attend the ceremony. Napoleon was greatly 
enraged, and the absentees were prohibited from 
displaying the insignia of the rank of a cardinal, 
or appearing publicly otherwise than in plain black 
clothes; hence the distinction of Cardinal neri 
and Cardinal rossi—black cardinals and red car- 
dinals. ‘The Cardinali Neri were, at the same time, 
deprived of their pensions, and they were soon 
after banished from Paris. 

Napoleon, finding that the Pope was not to be in- 
fluenced, formed a council of bishops and other eccle- 
siastics, with Cardinal Fesch as president, to whom 
he proposed to suggest various queries relating to 
the affairs of the universal Church, the Concordat, 
the particular privileges of the Galliean Chureh, and 
also to the Churches of Tuscany and Germany. In 
the beginning of 1510, the council replied in rather 
a temporizing spirit, which, however, failed to please 
the new ecclesiastical reformer, who dictated his 
reply in rather an imperious manner to the Bishop 
of Nantes.* ‘The answer was thereupon more satis- 
factory. No immediate steps were taken, and the 
ecclesiastics favourable to Napoleon, again vainly 
renewed their efforts to induce the Pope to bend to 
his purpose. The Emperor then proceeded to 
nominate to various vacant churches, and the Pope, 
in the end of that year, issued three briefs, declar- 
ing the institutions contrary to the laws of the 
Church, This incensed Napoleon to such a degree, 
that he imprisoned the Cardinals Di Pietro, Ga- 
brielli, and Opizzioni, in the fortress of Vincennes, 
and treated with great severity other persons sus- 
pected of having taken part in the composition and 
promulgation of these briefs. The Pope was thence- 
forth denied access to persons of all descriptions, 
with the exception of those the Government chose 
to place about him. His Holiness was at the same 
time forbid to hold communication with any church 
in the empire} His writing materials and books 
were carried off, and even his bed and pockets 
were searched. The ecclesiastical council became 
still more complaisant to the Emperor, but that 
personage saw that he must proceed with caution. 
Cardinal Pacea, in reference to these proceedings, 
expresses his opinion “ that Bonaparte would never 
have proceeded to the length he did in the persecu- 
tion of the Holy See, or at least would not have 
commenced his attack so soon, if, when he began 











* “There was indeed to be admired,” says Cardinal Pacca, “ the 
pretty spectacle of a young soldier who had passed his life in the 
army, and om the field of battle, dictating regulations on ecclesias- 
tical discipline, and the government of the Church, to a bishop !” 

t The letter (dated Savona, 14th January, 1$11,) of M. Chabrol, 
the prefect, was couched in most insulting terms. The following 
is th concluding paragraph :—* Qn'il cesse d'étre lorvane de 
VEglise celui qui préche la rebellion, et dont l’Ame est toute de 
fiel: que puisque rien ne peut le rendre sage, il verra que sa Ma- 
Jesté est assez puissante pour faire ce qu’ont fait ses prédécesseurs, 


ct déposer un Pape.” 


—— 
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The Emperor, desiring, if possible, to|to meddle with religious matters, there had bee, 


found. more true-hearted apostolic courage amo, 
the French prelates, and a less truckling and oom 
descending spiritin Rome.” On the 29th of Apri 
he summoned the bishops of France and Italy to, 
meet in general couneil at Paris, on the Sth of 
June, and a deputation® was instructed to inform 
the Pope of this measure, and that since his Holi. 
ness had refused to comply with one of the cop. 
ditions of the Concordat of 1501, the same was ty 
be considered in force no longer. They wera 
authorized to negociate for a re-admission of that 
Concordat on two conditions—that the Pope should 
give canonical institution to the bishops already 
nominated by the Emperor, and, for the future, 
failing the institution within three months after 
nomination, that it should devolve on the metro. 
politan to institute; and that the Pope, provided 
he took the oaths prescribed for bishops by the 
Concordat, should be permitted to return to Rome, 
but failing which he should reside at Avignon, 
with a spiritual jurisdiction, with an income of two 
million of franes. But on no condition would the 
temporal sovereignty of Rome be restored to him, 
The entire body of cardinals, then at Paris, reeom- 
mended the Pope to accede to these terms. From 
the 9th until the 19th of May the poor Pope was 
harassed in every possible way by the deputation, 
At first he stoutly refused to comply; but in the 
end acceded to the substance of the terms. Hardly 
had the consent been given than he bitterly re- 
pented of it. But it was too late to retract; the 
prelates had immediately departed. 

On the 17th of June the Council of Bishops met 
at Notre Dame. Their resolutions did not please his 
Majesty, as the assembly seemed to doubt the 
consent of the Pope, and their power to pro 
a new method of canonical institution, and he forth- 
with dissolved the council; and the Bishops of 
Tournay, Troyes, and Ghent were committed by 
the reformer to the dungeons of Vincennes. The 
bishops, however, with a few exceptions. were 
persuaded to do that individually which they did 
not do in council, to sign their assent to Napo- 
leon’s measures. A new council was held on the 
5th of August, when the measure was formally 
assented to. Under the persuasion of a deputation 
of cardinals, the Pope confirmed the decree of 
Paris by a brief. The victory was immediately 
communicated by telegraph; but, strange to say, 
the Emperor refused to receive the brief. Napo- 
leon now determined to harass the head of the 
Church in every possible way. 

His Holiness was suffered to rest tranquilly ia 
his prison until the Yth of June 1512, when, at 
two hours’ notice, he was hurried off at night, by 
Imperial order, to Paris. Notwithstanding am 
almost mortal sickness with which he was afflicted 
on the journey (the holy viaticum had been evet 
administered), the unfortunate Pope was hurried om 
with the most disgraceful haste. It has beem imae 
gined that the hasty removal was occasioned by 
the report that some English cruizers were off the 
coast, for the purpose of setting the Pope at liberty 


- —_——_ _- oe ——~— 


* Composed of the Archbishop of Tours, and the Bishops of 
Nantes, Treves, and Faenza, 
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tut Cardinal Pacca expresses his belief that the 
real motive was to place his Holiness within the 
reach of persons who might continually harass 
him into consent of whatever Napoleon desired. 
The Pope arrived at Fontainbleau on the 20th of 
Jane, two days before Napoleon crossed the Niemen, 


on bis fatal Russian enterprise, For many weeks | 


the Pope lay on a bed of sickness, from which few 
expected he would again rise. The Red Cardinals 
were not idle during the five months for which 
the Pope had resided at the royal residence, when 
Napoleon returned from his luckless campaign in 


Russia, most anxious to effect some kind of recon- | shocked and astonished to see how 
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The consummation of the act did not elevate 
the Pope or his advisers in the estimation of the 
religiously disposed. Even gay Paris shook its 
head, and, alluding to the black and red division 
of the cardinalate, wittily remarked that “ Le Pape 
a conclu avec I Empereur ua Concordat qui a fait 
rougir les cardinaux.” 

The Pope seems to have been heartily ashamed 
of the act as soon as it was completed, and he éell 
into a state of deep melancholy. Cardinal Pacea 
thus describes his first interview at Fontainbleau :— 
“ At first sight of the Holy Father I was thoroughly 


e aud ema- 


cilistion with the spiritual head of the Church. Aj ciated he had beeome, how his body was bent, 
new negociation was set on foot; and Napoleon | how his eyes were fixed and sunk in his head, aad 


and the Empress paid a sudden visit to his Holi- 
ness at Fontainbleau, on the evening of the 19th of 
January. Napoleon played the hypocrite with 
matehless skill, for he embraced and kissed the 
Pope, making every demonstration of cordial friend- 
ship, carefully abstaining from any mention of 
business. It is unnecessary to detail all the nego- 
ciations ; suffice it to say, that on the evening of 
the 25th the Pope, after much hesitation, signed 
the Concordat, yielding the point of Institution, and 
virtually assenting to the deprivation of the temporal 
power of the Holy See. This act procured the 
release of Cardinal Pacca; although he tells us 
that the Pope had to “fight a regular battle” for 
it, Napoleon declaring, “ Pacca is my enemy.” 

A letter which Napoleon immediately addressed 
tothe Pepe is worthy of reproduction, as a speci- 
men of his craft and hypocrisy: that his Holiness 
could be so easily deceived passes belief :— 

“ MOST BLESSED FATHER, 

“ Understanding that your Holiness, on signing 
the articles of the Concordat, whereby the dissensions that 
afflicted the Church have been brought to a close, was 
under some apprehension that the act might amount to an 
explicit renunciation of your Holiness’s pretensions with 
regard to the Roman States, I derive pleasure in assuring 
your Holiness, by the present communication, that never 
having felt myself justified in —— the renunciation of 
the temporal sovereignty of the Roman States, your Holi- 
ness need be under no manner of fear that your Holiness’s 
signature to tLe said articles can ever, either directly or 
indirectly, be considered a renunciation of your Holiness’s 
nghts and pretensions.t 
_ “In treating with the Pope, I have considered him solely 
in his quality of Head of the Church, and with regard to 
spiritual matters, 

“In the meantime, most blessed Father, I pray to God 
that He may preserve to you for many years the govern- 
ment of our Holy Mother the Church. 

* Your most devoted son, 
“* NAPOLEON. 
‘ Fontainbleau, 25th January, 1813.” 


* Several subsequent interviews took place, at which it has 
een that the conduct of N was most brutal. 
The author of a book, called “ Bonaparte and the Bourbons,” 
“ates, that at one of these conferences Napoleon actually seized 
the Pope by the hair, Cardinal Pacca says, the Pope denied the 
‘ruth of that statement, but admitted that his manner was fre. 
ently most contemptuous; and he even so far as to 
tell the Pontiff, on one occasion, that he was insufficiently versed in 
terlemastical matters ! 

7 The third article of the Concordat is in these words: “ The 








ons, or, in other words, the immoveable property, heretofore 


powessed by the Holy Father, and wnalienated, shall be exempt 
from every species of imposition, and shall be administered by his 
agents, or by other persons intrusted with the managrment of his 
Sia, postions, o the ag at pat todas shall 

replaced ly yearly revenue of two ons of francs in 
compensation, * . 








how he looked at me—with, as it were, the glare 
of a man grown stupid. He embraced me, 
aud then, with an extraordinary coldness of man- 
ner, said, he did not expect me so soon. [ 
replied that I had accelerated my journey on 
purpose to have the consolation of throwing myself 
at his feet, and of testifying to him my admira- 
tion of the heroic constancy with which he had 
endured his long severe imprisonment. To this 
his Holiness, as it were quite overcome with grief, 
replied in the following precise words :— But,’ 
said he, ‘we have been dragged through the dist! 
Those Cardinals ..... . absolutely forced me to 
go to the table and sign my name,’ "© 

The honest cardinal, to his great disgust and in- 
dignation, was compelled to be presented at court. 
The account of his reception by Napoleon at the 
Tuileries is characteristic -— 

“The Ministre des Cultes, who was standing close 
to me, told him that I was the Cardinal Pacca. 
‘The Emperor, with a serious look, having first 
repeated the words ‘ Cardinal Pacca, advanced one 
pace nearer towards me, and then inmediately 
assuming a considerably more benign cast of fea- 
tures, ‘ Pacea,’ said he, addressing himself to me, 
‘have not you been a little bit in the fortress / Ff 
‘Three years and a half, sire,’ I replied. Upon 
which he bent his head a little towards his 
chest ; and at the same time making a motion with 
his right hand on the open palm of his left, to 
imitate writing, apparently with the intention by 
such an action of justifying my sentence of impri- 
sonment before the persons present, ‘ Was it 
not you,’ said he, ‘who wrote the bull of excom- 
munication #’ 

“In answer to this, neither thinking it opportune 
nor expedient to urge anything in my own defence, 
for fear of bringing upon myself some rabid in- 
vective, I made no reply ; upon which Napoleon, 
seeing I was silent, added, ‘but now we must 
forget all that has passed, alluding to the tenth 
article of the Concordat of Fontainblean, where 
the Emperor promises to restore to his favour the 
cardinals, bishops, priests, and laymen who had in~ 
curred his indignation on account of ciream~ 
stances which I need not just now recapitulate. 
Finally, Napoleon asked me ‘of what country I 
was a native? ‘To which I answered, ‘Bene- 


~ © “Ma ci siamo it Quel candinali mi strascinargno 
al tavolino e mi fecero sotto scrivere.” 
+ “Pacea, siete stato au perso in forterza ?” 
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yento.’"—He then passed on, and the cardinal adds, | nacing new disasters and new persecutions to the 


that he was glad to have “come off so cheap.” Church, then fell to the ground, and vanished fo» 
When surrounded with his: devoted friends of| ever.” The head of the Roman Church was thns 
the cardinalate, the Pope began to re-consider the | restored for a time to its crazy dominion. On the 
false step he had taken. The question of a re-| 24th of May, 1814, the Pope made his solemp 
tractation of the Concordat was referred to them ;| entry into Rome. 
and, after long deliberation, retractation was | The memoirs of Cardinal Pacca are of mnch 
agreed upon; and on the 24th of March Pius’ general interest, from the graphic accounts they 
communicated the fact in a letter to the Emperor.! give of the important events in which he was ap 
Napoleon was greatly enraged, and immediately | actor; they are full of lively sketches of men and 
consigned Cardinal Di Pietro, whom he suspected|manners. Their historical value can hardly be 
of the deed, to the Col d’Ossone, in the Pyrenees. over-estimated, not merely on account of the large 
He at the same time endeavoured to extort from! supply of facts, but the clear statement of motives 
the other cardinals a promise not to influence the | and policies. The very thoughts of the guardian 
Pope or interfere with politics; after which he/of St. Peter's patrimony are laid before the reader, 
issued his decrees, declaring the Concordat to be | The cardinal has laboured zealously, but with 
the law of the Empire, and obligatory on all the! honesty, to defend his priestly master, but has 





clergy of the empire and of Italy. “ The publi- 
cation of the two imperial decrees,” says Cardinal 
Pacca, “ gave reason to fear that the Emperor in- 
tended to proceed at once to the vigorous exe- 
cntion of the Concordat, and place the Pope in the 


difficult dilemma of being obliged either to con-' 





failed to wash away the blots of vacillation and 
weakness from the Pope’s character. Poor Ping 
was a living satire on the infallibility of Popes 
Pacca has also, by a simple narrative of facts, con. 
signed the courtier cardinals to a very unenviable 
position in history. Napoleon’s character, at least 


firm and give canonical institution to his majesty’s | in the period of empire, has gained nothing from 


nominees, whomsoever they might be, or to see 
planted, in the vicinity of his own palace, the first 





the calm revelations of the victim of his atrocions 
tyranny. As regards the cardinal himself, as a 





germ of a schism likely to extend itself very|man and a minister, no one can read these simple 
speedily over the various dioceses in France and in! pages without feeling profound respect. He was 
Italy. But Napoleon did not consider the present! an absolntist in politics, as became the Prime 
a fit moment to stir up dissension among the! Minister of the Papacy, and a devoted son of the 
churches of the empire, and so increase the dis-| Church, as fitted one of the Holy College; but he 
content of his people; but he was merely pre-| was an honest man and true to his principles in 
paring the way for future projects, that he pro-'the hour of great trial. The memoirs are indis- 
posed to undertake after his return from the! pensable to the full comprehension of the history 
campaign then about to be opened against the! of the first years of this century; they have some 
allied armies. The disastrous termination, how-! bearing on questions now affecting Rome and 
ever, of this campaign, his defeat at Leipsic, and | the Papacy ; above all, they are important to teach 
his abdication of the throne after the capture of| vain-glorious Frenchmen, sighing for empire, what 
Paris, eventually cansed the frustration of all} France may gain and lose under a Bonaparte 
these designs, and was, finally, the means of put-| empire. 

ting an end to the fatal Concordat, that, after me-| W. J. 
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A LEGEND OF ULSTER.—wNO VIL 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 


Tue parish of Clones, which is situated on the boun-! not, indeed, wanting in witnesses for the past, but 
daries of Fermanagh and Monaghan, though chiefly they are those regarding which history is silent 
belonging to the latter, is remarkable for containing | Ancient dwelling-houses, built of huge uncemented 
the only ecclesiastical ruins now to be found in stones, like the Cyclopean masonry, have been dis- 
that extensive county as vouchers for its name, | covered deep in its bogs, and over the whole county 
which in the old Irish is believed to signify the rise those earthern forts or raths traditionally ascribed 
Land of Monks. Whatever might have been the to the old invading Danes, and long associated 
state of things when that appellation was bestowed, | with the popular superstition of the fairy. These 
few traces of the monastic system now remain on are particularly numerous in the border parish of 
its low hills and lake-studded plains, which also Clones, which, as we have already remarked, offers 

esent scarce a vestige of ancient castle or strong- a striking exception to the county’s general defi- 

ld, thus forming a singular contrast to the coun- | ciency in ruins. Tradition claims for Clones the 
tes by which Monaghan is literally inclosed, for honours of an ecclesiastical metropolis of ual if 
in each of them such ielics are abundant. It is| not superior antiquity to Armagh, for Saint Patrick 
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giso was its founder, and the doings of his imme- 
diate successors, Saint Macarten and Saint Tigernac. 
form a still larger chapter initslistory. Nothing, 
7 sever, now attests their labours but the remnants 
gi an abbev, said to have been of the latter's 

undation, a cemetery through which the public 
al now passes, with antiquated tombs in it, and 
5 ‘lar tower rising to the height Of five stories, | 
A cnall town, chicily composed of thatch-houses, 
or, iis Dalle to the parish ; anal thitl er, al Oft- 
recurtiug fairs, traders and peasantry for many a 
mile were wout to flock in tie less pluching times 
oi Ire laual. 

Such was the period. of our story, about 1707, 
when regularly expected at every fair, as one of 


Sullivan, where he sold baskets, small chairs, and 
cradles, all formed of most priuaitive matorials, 
naiuely, straw and briar-bark, for the service of 
surrounding householders. 

Con was a middle-sized, spare man, witha grave, 
thin face and keen look. Ji was said he never 
smiled except in view of profit, and had contracted 
a swoping habit from perpetual work ; for the man 
was not old, and a wife and seven children are not 
generally held a burden too heavy for an Irishman 
in ordiuary times. Exceptions from any class 
often tend to its opposite extreme; and Con was 
one among the Catholic peasantry of Clones. In 
the matter of forethought and economy, they stood 
on the proverbial level of their land ; many of them 
hal stili larger and more helpless famulies than 
Sullivan, but his anxiety to earn and save had long 
become a by-word in the parish, and its most saga- 
cious inhabitants predicted that Con would die 
rich. ) 

The speedy fulfilment of that prophesy seemed 
by no means probable. Con was for the present 
but a day labourer, occupying a cottage, and a 
garden devoted to potatoes, which were situated on 
a solitary by-way some two miles from the town 
of Clones, and in the shelter of a very large and 
elevated fort densely covered with furze, and from 
that circumstance known in its neighbourhood as 
the Whin Rath. The dwelling had more of com- 
fort about it than many an Irish cabin. Its roof 
was neatly thatched, and the interior consisted of 
two earthern-floored apartments with a window in 
each, the leaden gash and very small panes of 
which could not be conveniently broken. The 
outer door was tolerably strong, and it was said 
that Con had a jealousy on that subject, from keeps 
ing his savings hoarded in the cottage, though 
nobody but himself knew where. If his treasure 
Were not great, it was the misfortune rather than 
the fault of Sullivan, for no mortal could be more 
anxious to earn or less willing to expend a penny. 
He would work at any distance and in all weathers, 
ponies the returns were sufficient; and his neigh- 

ours had a whisper that the fabrics sold at fairs 
Were not manufactured exclusively in his eveni 
at Lome, as inc uiring friends were led to believe, 
but occasionally on Sundays and holidays also, 
Whether the report were true or not, certain it 
Was that Con carried on the said mannfacture on 
the most economical principles, The: straw on 











| which his household rested was regularly used up 


» while the collection and prepara- 
tion of briar-bark occupied the days of its juvenile 
members. Schools for their class were-not then a 
popular provision, though there was a hedge one 
in the parish ; but Con averred that “many a man 
Lua lp money wiceut be oks,” and he allowed emall 


for that purp 


latitude ier play. 

It was even sakl that his surveillance extended 
to Mrs. Sullivan's spinaing-wheel, and the number 
of hanks to be spun tlaeughowt the week was 
uiflexilly fixed, and duly reckoned at his return on 


‘ homens t - . > ak , 
peeeuruay evenings, A strict. account was algo 


required for every farthing committed to her care 


(ior the purchase of provisions for her family, who 


artistie arrangements, was the stall of Con] were one and all believed to look hungry ia pro- 


portion as the marketsrese. .A spare company the 


| young Sullivans were, all boys except the last—astill 


a mere Laby—whom Mrs, Sullivan in her own 
devotional Bly le hoped “the Lord would look alther, 
for the Lovs were like their father, and couki take 
care of themselves”. The woman whose wedded 
experience had taught her this faith in Con, Sally 
Sullivan, as the neighbours called her, had been a 
rustic belle; but that was long since, though some 
traces of poverty-stricken beauty still remained. 


| Yet little opportunity had she for indulgence in the 


feminine vanities of dress, the general testimony being 
that her last new gown had beenobtained onthe occa- 
sion of her marriage; and the advent of a cap on @ 
subsequent Easter, formed a kind of historical era in 
the neighbourhood. A careful and kindly house- 
wife was poor Sally, though the woman's privilege 
of domestic jurisdiction had never been accorded 
to her. It was the first article in Con's social creed 
that “No woman's sinse could do widout over- 
seein’,” and he acted up to that profession in ail 
ordinary affairs, but, like other *- of the creation, 
never failed to consult his helpmate in matters 
which puzzled himself. 

It was Saturday evening, and had been one of 
those mild breezeless days so frequent in the Lrish 
October; the harvest had been early that season, 
even in Clones, which, from its situation, generally 
received more than an average quantity of rain, 
and was now gathered in to the great satisfaction 
of its inhabitants before the Michaelmas fair, which 
took place on the following Monday. The chil- 
dren, all but one fast asleep in the cradle, were out 
on one of their wonted expeditious, and Con having 
no more profitable emyloyment, had gone to cut 
furze for fuel in the rath, while Sally, who rose 
from her wheel, warned by the deepening twilight, 
was busy kindling up for supper-service the few 
feeble embers on their hearth. Thus engaged, she 
ecarcely perceived her husband as he entered, and, 
laying his borrowed billhook carefully aside, seated 
himself in the accustomed corner: but Con's air 
was strangely subdued and absent. 


“I don't know what's coming over me, Sally,” 
said he, as the blaze began to brighten, “ wud you 
b'leive it, I fell asleep in the rath; not a bit 


ov ine eyes wud stay open.” * bi, 

6. It’s wid risin’ early all. week, gettin’ in ould 
rmick’s corn,” said . 
«Maybe vo.” said Con; “bit a had a tarrible 
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dhrame. Sally, din ye know the intarpritation of them. Never had the boy seen such a splendon, 
dhramin’ on a rath?’ ‘of silks, laces, and ribbons, as that investigation 

“A nivir heard,” said Sally; “me mother’s | disclosed to him; and he took the first oppor 
gossip, that knowed iverything, might hive tould tunity of conveying the intelligence to his mother 


me, bit shee’s dead, the crayter. Con, avourneen, ‘who, unwilling as she had been to admit the 
what did ye dbrame?”’ | pedlars, was now doing her best for their comfort 
“Well, since ye must know, Sally,” said her in the cottage: but the tale seemed to bring her 
ingenuous partner, “a dhramed that two men a little pleasure. 
niver saw before—but a wud know them nowinany} Satisfied with the condition of their packs, the 
corner—fell on me,an’ the preist, an’ his man Roddy, ' strangers availed themselves of the proffered seats 
and murthered us both on the ould rath; bit | and supper by the fire, and conversed freely with 
Roddy got off from them. A saw it all as plainas |the Sullivans. They were, like most of their 
@ sce you now; and still it wis the preist an’ me class, men of better education than the peasantry 
they were murtherin’.” ‘and had such ample scope for collecting news ¢n 
“Dreams goes by contraries,” said Sally, turning ‘their travels, that their company would have been 
deadly pale; but that moment the children’s voices | welcome in most country circles. In the course 
were heard ontside, and a mutual sign of silence | of conversation Con learned three fragments of 
passed between her and her husband. In hisson’s | their history, in addition to his previous know. 
news and speculations regarding the Monday’s fair, | ledge regarding the packs. First, that they were 
Con seemed to forget at once his dream and its | Protestants ; secondly, that they were total strangers 
terror; but Sally moved about her household | in that district; and, thirdly, that they were bound 
duties silent and abstracted, and none of the honse- | for the fair of Clones on Monday. ‘That infor. 
hold observed the change of weather without, | mation so far re-assured him, that when he and his 
which the last few hours had threatened, till the | family retired to rest in the inner apartment, re. 
sound of heavy rain surprised them, as they sat | signing to them the undisturbed possession of the 
down to supper, and a loud knock was heard at | kitchen fire, by which the pedlars proposed to 
the door. sleep, on all the straw that could be spared, and 
“T'll open it,” said Ned, the eldest boy; and as |their own great coats, he whispered to Sally, as 
he did so, two well-dressed men, with heavy packs | their tired boys dropped asleep, * Don’t be fear'd, 
on their shoulders, stepped in before the circle. avourneen, its agin raison that grand marchints 
“We ask your pardon, good neighbours,” said | like thim wud do the likes for the thrifel a hiv 
one, who seemed the eldest, though both were in| laid by.” Con could never be persuaded to di- 
the prime of life, “my brother and I have lost | vulge the amonnt more than the locality of his 
our way, and the night’s a perfect water-spout. | treasure; but Sally seemed engrossed by far dif- 
We have valuable goods in our packs, and if you | ferent ideas. 
can give us lodging” — “ No,” said she, “they hiv enuf of their owmm— 
“No, no,” said Con, who had looked at the men | Lord give them good ov it; an’ Con, darlint, 
as if they had been spectres, “the place is small, | kneel down and say yer prayers wid me this night.” 
there's hardly room for the childre in it.” Con and his wife prayed earnestly together 
“Sir,” said the other, “yon wouldn't turn ont |according to the forms of their faith; but even 
Christians in a night like this? Let us stay till the | after that pious act, the unquiet fear which always 
rain ceases, or tell us where we will find a lodging.” | accompanies avarice impelled the husband to 
“We don't care for room,” chimed in the|take another peep at his guests. Sally couldnt 
younger of the two, “a bed by the fire will do for | let him out of her sight that evening; and taking 
us very well, and my brother and I will pay you.” | her station noiselessly by his side at a crevice in 
The last words wronght a revolution in Con’s|the door, which opened opposite the fire, both 
mind and tone which only they conld accomplish ; | saw, by its still ruddy light, the pedlars engaged 
he gradually softened to their demand, and, with a|in securing a large pocket-book, apparently filled 
few similar persuasions, at length consented to|with bank-notes, and a small canvass bag, im 
accommodate them for the night, in spite of the| which gold and crown-pieces glittered together, 
warning glances and evident reluctance of his wife. | which they deposited where their pillows should 
Con’s guests belonged to that class known as | be, and, with a short but fervently-uttered prayer, 
lars, an order of travelling merchants whose | laid themselves down to rest. Con and Sally 
Importance at the Ulster fairs was in proportion to | retired from that scene with a strong sense of 
the scarcity of drapers’ shops at that period; and, | security on their minds, though the former averred 
notwithstanding their primitive mode of carrying | they “were the very patthern he had seen in his 
on commerce, the pedlar’s profits were often large, |dhrame,” and the latter marvelled “ how the 
and the quality of his goods superior. Tt was|haratics could pray widout beads.” But often 
doubtless on the latter account that the two|throngh the night did Con start up and listen, 
strangers, as soon as they obtained permission to|when there was not a sound but the heavy | 
stay for the night, deposited their packs in the | breathing of sleepers in the house; and wake 
cleanest and most remote corner of the apartment, | when he would, Sally was repeating her prayer® 
and, asking for’a light, which one of the boys | It was a relief to them both when the first grey 
bronght them, in the shape of « blazing brand | light at length streamed through their shutterless 
from the hearth, proceeded to examine the con- | wmdow. e Sullivans were early astir, and #0 
tents, and make sure that the rain had not reached | were their guests; who nevertheless i 
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(on that they had religious scruples against 
travelling on Sunday, renewing their promises 
of liberal remuneration if he accommodated them 
and their packs till the followimg day. Con con- 
sented with alacrity, having by this time got over 
gl) his fears; but Sally's unwillingness was stil] 
apparent, though she manifested the same hospi- 
table concern for the strangers’ comfort. Never 
had the good woman been so anxious to take Con 
and the entire family to chapel with her: even the 
baby went, wrapped in her shawl, that there might 
be no apology for its seniors, 

All the way to chapel, Con could talk of nothing 
but the pedlars and their wealth; the pocket-book 
and the canvass bag haunted his imagination, and 
the man felt secretly annoyed to find his wife so 
occupied with pious thoughts that she could not or 
would not enter on that subject. 

“Money never tuk man to heaven, Con dear,” 
said Sally in reply to one of his notes of admira- 
tion, “ bit plenty the other way, all warrant. Min’ 
what the holy Avangelist Pether says, as the young 
priest fram Darthry tould us in his sarmin agin 
dear meal, Sunday wis a fortnight. ‘The want of 
muney, says he, ‘is the root of all evil; and its 
asier for a camle to go through the eye or a needle, 
nor some men to let a farthin’ out of their fingers.” 

“ Aye,” responded her husband, “it ‘ill be long 
till Father Cassidy praches that docthrine: himsilf 
knows the valuration of a penny.” 

The reverend gentleman in whose pecuniary 
knowledge Con expressed such confidence was the 

riest of Clones, and the least popular clergyman 
m.the diocese. Whether it was that his form of 
character was unsuited to his calling, or that his 
people shrunk instinctively from something re- 
pulsive in the man, certain it was that none of 
that patronising familiarity on the one side, and 
eontniential reverence on the other, which gene- 


rally characterise the intercourse of the Catholic | 


clergy and their flocks, existed between him and 
his parishioners. He performed his spiritual duties 
and exacted his clerical dues with the same cold 
hard manner, never going a jot beyond the bounds 
ef the former, nor failing to seize any pretext for 
increasing the latter. Indeed, his avarice was no- 
torious; and one effect of it was presumed to be 
that he kept no curate, notwithstanding the extent 
of his parish, except that designation included his 
servant Roddy, a dark-complexioned, cunning-look- 
ing man, who had come a stranger to Clones with 
his reverence from a southern county in Munster, 
of which Father Cassidy was a native, and enjoyed 
a large share of his master’s confidence. Frag- 
ments of previous history had also followed the 
priest. It was said he had been the-son of a car- 
rier and a poor scholar, that two of his brothers 
had turned Protestants, and left their family years 
before, and his own removal from a mild southern 
yerish had taken place in consequence of a White- 
boy transaction, in which he was believed to have 
been implicated; but at least Catholic Clones was 
ee eee truth of the said rumour was 
known to his bishop, and“ it wis dangersome 
spake ill of the due." 
If Con had found no chord of sympathy in 





| Sally's breast to his wonder regarding the pedlars, 


that deficiency was amply supplied by the listeners 
who crowded round him in the chapel-yard as soon 
as mass was over, where, seated on a gravestone, 
he declared to his heart's content and the special 
edification of Roddy, who stood all the while be- 
hind him, his own amazement, together with the 
wealth and promised munificence of his lodgers. 
The news was great to the loitering congrega- 
tion in that place of tombs; groups arranging 
matters of friendship or business for the comi 
fair, boys playing leap-frog over the graves, 
women praying for departed relatives, paused to 
hear it; but none seemed so deeply interested in 
the tale as the priest's servant, judging from the 
number of his questions, which he concluded by 
saying he had “wanted a rale silk hankercher 
these six months, an’ wud try the gran’ pedlars 
for it in the fair.” 

“Set the likes of him up wid a rale silk han- 
kercher!” moralised Con, as he and his family 
wound slowly through the narrow by-way to their 
cottage. “It'’spride an’ spindin’ that rnins theworl’.” 

“ Whisht, father,” said Ned, at his elbow; “ don't 
you see the preesht?” And, to the whole party's 
astonishment, Father Cassidy emerged from a field 
on their left. It was a short way from his own 
house, which stood at a little distance across the 
country; but rarely was the priest seen by his 
parishioners except at chapel or market. Bally 
started at his appearance, as if she thonght of her 
husband's dream; but the unwonted courtesy of 
his reverence banished all such ideas from Con, 
as he complimented the Sullivans generally on 
the weather, and inquired after Sally's yarn and 
Con's baskets. 

“Yon have had great strangers, too, I'm told,” 

he continued; “{ hope they will pay you well for 
your trouble.” 
“They're the boys that's got it, anyway, your 
rivirince,” said Con, seizing the opportunity to 
repeat his story, for every particular of which his 
sons were prepared with corroborative evidence. 

“Aye,” said the priest, with a sort of a smile 
peculiar to him, “ these fellows can make money ; 
no doubt they're for the fair.” 

“* Deed are they, yer rivirince,” said Ned ; “ for 
I heerd thim sayin’ they wud sthart long afore 
day, to git their stan'ins up early.” 

That piece of imformation, slight as it waa, 
seemed to interest the priest wonderfully: he 
questioned Ned on the subject till the boy was 
charmed with his condescension; and, saying he 
would want a basket in the fair, Father Cassidy 
left Con still more delighted. 

The Sullivans found the pedlars seated by their 
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296 THE 
in Con’s hand larger than even he had calculated 
on, a gay coloured bandkerchief, by way of addi- 
tional acknowledgment, in Sally's, and, shoulder- 
ing their packs, departed, with many good wishes, 
for the fair. 

Sally murmured a low thanksgiving as he fast- 
ened the door behind them; and Con, having 
counted the money twiee, placed it carefully 
«under his head, till daylight or her absence made 
it convenient to deposit the sum with his other 
scrapings from the wheel of Fortune, and both were 

par) once more asleep. 

It was not yet light when Sally was roused by 
2 smothered scream from her husband. “ ‘The 
ratli—the ould rath!” crielhe. Lhad that dream 
avin: but it's nonsense, and the fair will be ca- 
therin’.” And, with the last reflection, Conthrnst 
on his garments. ‘The whole household followed 
his example; and in less than an lour Sally, laden 
with her yarn, and Con, with his merchandise (of 
which all theirsons carried due proportions), in the 
‘rear, took their way to the Michaelmas fair of Clones. 

The day was clear, and the wonted stalls were 
there in goodly number: but, to the Sullivans’ 
unconcealed surprise, their friends the pedlars were 
nowhere to be seen. As the day wore on, and the 
varying interest of their own sales allowed, often 
was the family’s wonder expressed at their non- 
appearance; and as the only conjecture that could 
be offered regarding it, they at length accepted 
the snggestion of Roddy, who had come in search 
of “the rale silk hankercher,’ that the pedlars 
might have changed their minds, and gone to 
Belturbet, where a fair occurred the same day. 
The Sullivans thought it strange, and their neigh- 
bours, whom Con’s story had led to expect mer- 
cantile wonders, were rather disappointed. But 
the pedlars were never again seen at fair or mar- 
ket, though many a Saturday evening their host 
looked out from his cabin door, in hopes of two 
such lodgers, The taste of gain obtained on that 
occasion had, if possible, sharpened his relish for 
it, and Sally’s hanks and expenditure were more 
rigidly reckoned than ever. 

Con's ominous dream had faded from his own 
recollection, and even his helpmate, amid her 
cares and spinning, had partly forgotten it, 
when, one frosty day in November, the potatoes 
being gathered in, and field-labour slack, he 
again adjourned to the rath for a_ supply 
of fae. Like the other earthen forts of Iteland, 
the Whin Rath consisted of three terrace-like 
circles, on the inner of which the furze grew 
thick and tall, for they were seldom disturbed, 
being said to cover the entrance of a deep cave, 
and there was a floating tradition in the parish 
that dwarfish creatures had been seen to come 
out of it. The story was growing old and out of 
credit, even among the peasantry. It did not 
prevent Con from clintbing where he could cut 
the best faggots; and, to say the truth, there was 
one part of thg tale which chiefly occupied his 
mind, cone g crocks of gold, a form of trea- 
sure-trove which popular faith has long associated 
with the Danish cave and rath. 

: Con was thinking of: the crocks, and hewing 
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away, when he etumbled over a large sqnare stone 
embedded among the roots of the furze, « Bad 
luck till ye!” said the angry man, giving it o 
vigorous shove out of his way. ‘The wes 
too firmly set; but, as it moved with the effyp, 
Con’s quick ear caught a metallic chink below. 
There was one glance cast around him, to see thes 
he was actually alone—the next moment the stone 
was heaved from its place, and in a hole beneath 
deeply covered with withered leaves, what Was 
Con's amazement to find the identical canvass bao 
and pocket-book of all his talk and wonder, end 
full as he had seen them last with the pedlars, 

Depositing both in the remaining pockets’ of 
his coat, Con instinctively. replaced the stone 
eanght up his furze, and returned in haste and J. 
lence to the cottage. Sally and the very childrep 
marvelled much why Con cut so little, and sti) 
more why he never cared for returning to the 
rath; but they also remarked that the prices 
man was seen, and Saily even observed his reyer. 
ence, day after day walking in that direction. 

Sally had, however, other subjects of thought in 
the wondrous change whieh from that day passed 
over her husband. Con became Liberal and, as she 
thought, extravagant: he brought home supplies 
of provisions such as were never before seen in 
the cottage, clothes for himself and the family, 
and Sally was actually discovered in a new gown 
at chapel. But, unluckily, these were not the only 
changes. Con’s temperance seemed to give way 
with his penury. He attended all the markets of 
Clones, and made numerous acquaintances in its 
public-houses, learned late hours,.and got into 
quarrels in consequence, till neighbours began to 
say, “The money wis plintier than the sinse wid 
him,” and his wife humbly atterapted to warn him 
that his savings could not last for ever. 

It was drawing towards Christmas, and the wea- 
ther was still dry and frosty, so much that the 
peasant children went out in companies to play 
about small fires, which they kindled in every 
corner where sticks were to be found. There had 
been another fair in Clones on the previous day, 
which happened to be the first Thursday in Decem- 
ber. Con had been there as usual, with his bas 
kets, but in lieu of his former patience and anxiety 
to sell, he made such an expenditure of language 
and temper on his customers, that, in spite of poor 
Sally’s endeavours to restrain his wrath, the day 
had been passed in a succession of wordy war, 
which ultimately came to blows, when Con turned 
his wares into weapons, to the utter discomfitare 
of his adversaries, and—as was chronicled for 
many a year in Clones—cleared almost half the 
street single-handed, retiring in triumph, till s 
succeeding attack demolished his stall, and he 
was lured home by Sally. He had risen late, and 
that faithful partner of all his joys and sorrows 
(except in the money line) was engaged in the dis- 
tillation of tea, by way of remedy for his head- 
ache, Con having drunk something stronger before 
leaving the fair, much surprised in her secret 
why he joined so partially in her grievous lamen- 
tations over the baskets, when the cottage doo 
was familiarly opened, and in stepped Roddy. 
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“J come to give ye warnin’, good pepil,” said | ster. 





The nearest magistrate was soon informed, 


he, with a superciliously meaning look, “that | and a coroner's inquest was held, at which all the 
“Sullivans gave evidence ; but no investigation could 


Father Cassidy's comin’ this way till discoorse vez 
rdin’ some rampagiousnis in the fair.” 

Con replied by an angry mutter about “both 
coming to nose out things,” which Sally drowned 
with, “His raverince is welcome as May mornin'” 
—for little as Father Cassidy was liked in his 

rish, the awe which his clerical character inspires 
in the mind of the Catholic peasant was still strong 
upon his people. Searce was this welcome uttered 
when the priest entered; and Con, who had now 
recovered his self-possession, presented seats to 
him and his servant with great shew of civility. 

“T have had an eye on you for some time, Con 
Sullivan,” said Father Cassidy, in his thick Munster 
accent, entering at once on the charge, though his 
look was strangely anxious and uneasy. “ You're 
crowing eareless and extravagant of late. How 
can a 1 wor man like you afford to drink at she- 
beens every market-day, and fight in the fair with 
your own “baskets? Con Sullivan, I tell you 
begging will be the last of it.” 

Here the reverend gentleman's homily was in- 
terrupted hy the boys, who rushed in with a shout, 
“that their fire had run up the ould rath, to the 
verv mouth of the cave: and there was fine shawls 
and silks there, all in a blaze.” 

Sally saw the priest and his servant change 


colour,and Con blessed himself, but all rushed out. | 


The rath was burning to its summit: a spark from 
the young Sullivans’ fire, which had been kindled 
near its bounds, a ivhted among the dry furze, and 
the greater portion was already blackened roots 
and ashes. Sally darted up, for she had heard of 
shawls and silks. Con, and the boys, and Roddy 
followed her; but Father Cassidy turned back at 
the second circle. The fire had reached a sort of 
rudely arched opening in the highest part of the 
rath, from which the sheltering thicket was now 
burned away, and two large bales of goods, firmly 
wedged there, were blazing in the aperture. 
Shawls and all manner of finery they were; and 
Sally thought she had seen the remnants of their 
outer covering before. “It's the pediars’ packs,” 
cried her sons; but the fire had now made its way 
through them, and a strange stifling smell was 
mingled with the odours of burning cloth, 

By this time the news had spread, and people 
from surrounding fields and cottages poured up 
the rath. By their united efforts the burning bales 
were dragged out, and behind them, in the mouth 
of the old cave, lay two human bodies, on which 
decay and fire had now made fearful ravages; but 
(on and Sally at once recognised the pedlars. Great 
was their horror at the discovery, but nothing to 
that of the priest's servant. On the first sight he 
caught of the scorched and decomposing corpses, 
R «ily dropped as if struck by lightning, and was 
carried, in what the peasantry call a dead faint, to 
the Sullivans’ cottage, where Father Cassidy was 
*o occupied about him, that no one could induce 
his reverence to come up and see that ghastly 
revelation. But Roddy left the priest's house next 
lay, the neighbours éaid, looking twenty years 
eller, and told them he was going home to Mun- 
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throw light on the affair, except that the pediar’s 
names were Connal and Patrick Cassidy, that they 
were believed to be natives of the south; and the 
jury returned a verdict of murder against some 
person or persons unknown. The remains were 
committed to an unmarked grave in the parish 


‘cemetery, and the transaction added a darker 


shade to the reputation of the Whin Rath: vet, 
thanks to the general love and scarcity of dress, 
remnants of shawls, handkerchiefs, and ribbona 
were abundant for years after in the chapel. Sally 
Sullivan could never be persnaded to wear one of 
them; and though Con had already given up 
his penurious hank-counting ways, reserve and 
estrangement rapidly crept in between the pair. 
Indeed, they had little of each other's cx pany ; for 
Con's domestic habits, which had been lately k sing 
ground, from that day utterly deserted him. His 
leisure was spent in markets and public houses, 
and a row rarely took place in the perish in W hich 
he had not a prominent part. Yet Father Cassidy 
never again came to reprove him, nor was Sullivan 
ever known to seek his spiritual couns:!. For 
almost a twelvemonth their neighbours wondered 
how the Sullivans could live, for Con was seldom 
at work, and it was remarked that his days of 
labour were passed either in deep and absen. 
thought, or in quarrelling with his employerst 
Yet there was always a sort of rude plenty about 
the cottage, under whose influence the boy 8 grew 
idle and uproarious, thongh Sally looked more 
careworn and subdued than ever. 

The Michaelmas fair of Clones again came round ; 
Con had spent the previous day restlessly lounging 
from inn toinninthetown. Hehaddrunk. and lx mated, 
and shared in all the amusements and fights of the 
fair till late in the evening—when, refusing to go 
home with Sally and his sons, he dashed into the 
parlour of the best inn, where the priest and a 
couple of cattle-dealers sat concluding a business 
transaction in the rustic fashion of those days. 

“ Here,” cried Con, in the recklessness of intoxi- 
cation, flinging a large pocket-book on the table, 
from which he handed a bank note to the waiter. 
“ Bring me half a pint and the shiners for that bit 
of paper.’ 

“Raseal! where did you get this?” cried the 
priest, whohad alsodrunk, clutching the pocket-book. 

“ Where it was hid, maybe, after what you laid 
by in the ould cave,” cried Con, with a fierce defy- 
ing laugh, and the priest struck him down as soon 
as the words were uttered. But Con was on his 
fect in an Instant; and, seizing a carving-knife from 
the table where the party had dined, he rushed on 
Father Cassidy, and stabbed him to the heart. 
The priest fell heavily back, and there was wild 
alarm in the inn; but Sullivan fled, the imetant 
the deed was done, down the half-empty street, 
and far into the country, while e cry of murder 
resounded after him. ‘There wi a constabulary 
force of some strength in Clones, as usual at the 
fairs of that period; and, followed by « crowd (to 
whom the murder of the priest was more than 
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sacrilege), they pursued the assassin. Winged| they marched back to Clones with the body of 4, 
with fear, the desperate man fled on, over fence) murderer. There was another inquest, and a s. 
and field, still keeping the police at a distance, | cond investigation regarding the pocket-book and 
till he reached the banks of the deep and rapid | the story of the Cassidys, but it ended in equal 
rivulet, almost within sight of his own cottage.| uncertainty; and long years after, when Sally’, 
One bound, and Con stood safe on the other side, | sons had grown to manhood, and she and her little 


sending back a triumphant glance and cry to his girl (as she persisted in calling her tall, robes 





ursuers, who saw him clearly by the light of the daughter) took in washing at Clones, her old 


oad harvest moon. That was more than the 
leader of the party could endure, in times when 
power and its instruments were so little questioned. 
As Con repeated his taunting cheer, his musket 
was raised—there was a flash and a report—and 


neighbours, as they recalled about their own hearth. 
stones the wonder and mystery of that occurrence 
were accustomed to remark that she only knew 
“the thrue intarpritation, an’ miny a thing went 
by contraries” as well as the Rath Dream. 








THE GOBLIN BROOM. 


PUPIL. 
I. 
By the aged wizard Master 
Left alone, and nought to stay me, 
Let me, I shall learn the faster, 
Make his elves and sprites obey me. 
Tanght in dreary vigil, 
Long ago I knew 
Spell, and sign, and sigil : 
I can conjure too. 
Hasten, hasten, 
Water, to me, 
Service do me 
Hither rushing, 
Fill the pitcher, bath, and basin, 
Like a conduit pure and gushing. 


TT. 
Never household was forlorner, 
Jack of all trades is the broomstick. 
After idling in the corner, 
Labour is to-day your doom, stick ? 
Broom ! become a noddle ; 
Stake! become a hale 
Pair of legs, and toddle 
With the water-pail. 
Hasten, hasten, 
Water, to me, 
Service do me 
Hither rushing, 
Fill the pitcher, bath, and basin, 
Like a conduit pure and gushing. 


TIT. 
Look, he’s down the hill already, 
In the stream his bucket dipping. 
Back again, ag lightning speedy, 
Here he comes, all wet and dripping. 
Now he brings a second ; 
Bless me, how he fills, 
Quicker than I reckoned, 
Jugs, and jars, and gills! 
Tarrv, tarry, 
Broom enchanted. 
All L wanted 
You've effected. 
What's the word ?—for I miscarry, 


If it be not recollected— 


IV. 
What's the word—the word to make him 
What he was originally ? 
Tiere he couges again !—deuce take hint, 
Really, 'tis no time to dally. 
More and more he’s bringing, 
And jm muses me. 
Ali my clothes are wringing 
Wet, as they can be. 


I must seize him. 

Hah! he slips me. 
How he trips me— 
Makes me boggle! 


’Tis alarming, when one sees him 
With that wooden jowl and goggle. 
V. 
Imp of hell, d’ye mean to flood us ? 
Look, the yery chairs are swimming 
Cellar, scullery, and woodhouse, 
Long ago were overbrimming. 
Broom, a stock created, 
As a stock be still ; 
"Tis a post I’ve rated, 
I may scold my fill. 
I must hit you, 
Fiendish hopper, 
With the chopper— 
Crack your rotten 


Timber, and in pieces split you, 
Broom of very Styx begotten ! 


VI. 
Here he comes, and he shall catch it— 
Now’s the time my foe to tackle. 
Sharp and sure descends the hatchet : 
How it makes him creak and crackle’ 
Now my trouble’s ended. 
Fairly cut in twain, 
As he can’t be mended, 
I may breathe again. 
Sorrow! sorrow ! 
What a blunder! 
Reft asunder, 
Both the pieces 
Forms of nimble footmen borrow =: 
Neither for a moment ceases. 


VI. 
Pailful after pailfal pour they, 
"Tis a damp and deep damnatio~. 
Help me quickly, Master, or they 
Drown me in the inundation! 
Master, Heaven be praised, I 
Am to see you fain. 
Spirits I have raised, I 
Cannot lay again, 


MASTER. 


Quick your corner, 
Broom, recover ‘ 
All is over. 
"Twas the Master 
Bade you play, to check a scorner, 


Goblin pranks and work disaster. WotrcAne- 

















REVOLUTIONARY REVELATIONS? 
* Oho!” said the Dey, means of life were of the most disreputable kind. 
“ So this is the way | His system of raising money (de battre Monnaic) 


The French make revolutions.” ‘ils described as follows:—He would go to some 
Poetry of the Anti-Jacobia. | — - ath & 


accommodating individual whom he knew to be 
[zr is an opinion so generally received as to have | | insolvent, obtain his ace eptance to a bill, for which 
passed into a proverb, that in family quarrels be-| he would give a few iranes in return, and then get 
tween the pot and the kettle, any recriminatory | ‘the bill either cashed or exchanged for goods by 
expressions relative to absence of cleanliness, &ec.,!some honest and more wealthy patriot, upon the 
-ome rather ungraciously from either party. And | assurance that the acceptor might be depended on, 
yet there is positive truth in the recrimination. But! or that, at all events, recourse might be had to 
the truth is not only deficient in grace, with! himself. The consequences and excuses may be 
reference to the quarter whence it comes ; it is also | ‘asily foreseen. Unexpected demands, in further- 
wholly without value. It does not add one single | ance of the great cause, invariably prevented him 
‘ota to the stock of useful knowledge belonging to | from meeting his liabilities. W hen this in uwrenious 
the common domestic circle. ‘though not very original stratagem was worn 
The works that are mentioned at the foot of this | threadbare, he betook himself to an agent, and con- 
page disclose the quarrels between some of the | tinue l to carry on the same process by another 
illustrious participators in the French Revolution hand. It is related that, on one oceasion, he went 
of 1848, which partake a good deal of the pot and/to Ledra Rollin and requested a loan of 25,000 
kettle character. Each party seeks to throw the) ‘francs. He was refused point blank, But he was 
odium of blackness upon the other. The eens hot to be thus daunted. He had recourse to a 
comes with very bad grace from either side ; but it! magnificent stratagem. Drawing a pisto) from his 
is impo: sible to deny that there is, at least, a great | ‘pocket, he threatened to blow out his brains in the 
mixture of truth in their mutual rec riminations. | prese nee of the ernel and hard-hearted man who 
The truth, however, that is thus elicited is by no| re fused to save a brother patriot at the price of eo 
means without its value, for many matters which | light a sacrifice. Ledru Rollin was mollified, and 
would otherwise, in all probability, remain un- | gave his signature. 
known to the world, are thus brought forward to} It is stated that he did not even stop at such 
the light of day. When the Gracchi complain of | jequivoeal proceedings; that he had more than 
sedition, it will not be uninstructive, however dis-| once committed for; gery; and that when, in tho 
tasteful it may be, to listen. plenitude of his power, ‘Dupouy, a tailor of Rouen, 
The parties to the disagreement in question are| threatened to expose him if he did not cancel a 
Mare Caussidiere and Jules Miot, of the one part;! warrant for his arrest, which as Prefect of Police 
and Adolphe Chenu and Lucien De La Hodde, of the| he had issued, in the presence of many wil- 
other part. The subject is almost worthy of an| nesses, Caussidiere, with his own hands, tore up 
invocation ; but what muse would dirty her fingers! the warrant. 
with it? It must be left to plain and sober} It is said that he was a most energetic 
narrative. swearer, and that even in the tribune of the As- 
It may be as well, in the first instance, to intro-|sembly he has given utterance to expressions 
duce the antagonists personally to the notice of the | which leave the celebrated oaths of Queen Fliza- 
reader, beth and Lord Thurlow very far in the back- 
Caussidiere is the best known of the party, as/ ground. An inveterate love of drink is also attri+ 
having taken a leading part in the events of| buted to him; and when under the influence of 
eal 1848, and afterwards having filled for | what he termed his “ milk-fever,” he was cither 
some months the office of Prefect of Police in| vociferously musical or extravagantly quarrelsome. 
Paris. The Revolution of February may be said to | In the former mood he would bore his friends to 
have called him into historical life. He woke one | death with bellowing the Marseillaise, or his more 
morning, and found himself infamous. Before that | favourite lay of “The Old Soldier,” said to be 





period he seems to have been quite unknown, ex-| written by Beranger, but which is not to be found 
c pe among the Seeret Societies and Revolutionary | in the pub lished collection of his BOL gs. In his 
Clubs, whi ich spread through the metropolis like a | quarrelsome fita he was very pugnac ious, and was 


network of common-sewers. He appears to have |}in the habit of getting into street-rows with the 
been as ort of plaster-of-Paris Catiline in his way. | porters of la Halle, 

By profession latterly a bagman, or traveller, he} Such is a brief outline of Caussidiere’s mode of 
describes himeelf as “ riddled with debts, covered | life before the Revolution, according to the testi- 
with protested bills, and as absolutely naked as Job} mony of Chenu. It is but justice, however, to the 
amor 7 the ashes.” According to Chenu, his | former to state, that, in a letter to the editor of Uie 


* “ Mémoires de Caussiditre, Ex-Préfet de Police, et Representant do Peuple.” Bruxelles, L840. “ 
“Les C onspirateurs.” Par A. Chenu, Fax-Capitaine des Gardes da Citoyen Canssidsere. Paris, 1850, 
’ La Naissance de la Repuolique, en Févricr, 1546.” Par Lucien De La Hodde., Paris, 1850 
I ee ae aux deux Libe = a "Conspirateurs, et La Naissance de la Repoblique.” Par le Citoyen Jules Mipt, Reyresentant 1 
cape ce. Paris, 1850, 
“ Les Moutagnards de 1848; encore quatre nouveaux chapitres précédés d'une Réponse & Caussdidre, ke.” eee; oe 
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occasion. 


taken before the Commission of Inquiry that he 


300 


Debate, published after the appearance of Chenu's 
first pamphlet, he indignantly repels these and 
other similar statements as “ infamous and absurd 


calumnies.” 
In his memoirs, which were published some 


time previously, and which are certainly written | 


in a very superior style to the vulgar tirades of 
Chenu, it must be owned there is nothing to cor- 
roborate these statements. Perhaps it was not 
much to be expected there would be. 


| that almost immediately afterwards he withdrew 
(from Paris and from France, and so escaped the 





REVOLUTIONARY REVELATIONS. 





| in the case of Caussidiere being 477 to 268. and 


prosecution. 

It will be remembered that Caussidiere read }j, 
defence, which Chenu says had been written for 
him by an ex-secretary of Guizot's. In hig 
memoirs, he complains bitterly of the fatyity 





On the | of trusting to his own natnral verve. 


which induced him to adopt such a course, justead 
His own 


contrary, the following opening passage may be | account of the proceeding will not be found unip. 
cited as an instance of his susceptibility and high | teresting :— 


tone of sentiment :— 
“Like so many others,” he says, “I arrived at the 


Palais-Royal, with my musket on my arm; and after She | 


i ‘hat -d’'E . ilerie: - “gar > ; 
taking of the Chateau-d’Eau, I entered the Tuileries, stu- | dent, insisted upon concluding the work that night. His 


| proposition was carried by the majority. 


pified at the little resistance offered by the defenders of 
royaity. Like others also, I stopped on the steps of the 


throne, and thought of my brother, assassinated at Lyons | 


in 1834. It was upon the steps of the altar of Christ 
that he fell, struck with three balls, pierced with sixty- 
four bayonet wounds, and his body, delivered to the fury 
of an unbridled soldiery, was soon no more than a piece 
of bloody lace-work. 

“IT theught also of thee, my poor and worthy father, 
known for thy proverbial probity, whose life was but one 
long act of devotion to the holy cause of the people. 
Thou wert but just dead, without having seen rise the 
aurora of thy political religion. To-day, I should be | 
tempted to exclaim—lIt is a blessing, for thou hast died | 
with thy illusions ! 

“The sight of the people, who had just driven away | 
their masters, inspired me with these grave meditations.” 





Grave, indeed, if not altogether apposite to the 


One more illustration of this extreme ‘sensi- 
bility; it is from one of the introductory chapters, 
descriptive of the monarchy in 1848. After de- 
scribing a series of aristocratical crimes and mis- 
demeanours which had taken place about that 
time, he concludes thus :-— 

“The Court was in consternation ; and whilst the chas- 
tisement fell upon it like thunder, whilst the people were 
dying of hunger, on the 31st of December, the companion 
of old Philippe, who had often guided him through his long 
and tortuous life, the King’s sister, died at the Tuileries, 
whence the Orleans family were soon about to be driven for 
ever. 

“It is said that the King wept over her corpse. He had 
wept also over the death-bed of his friend Talleyrand.” 

The reader will best judge whether such senti- 
ments could emanate from such a man as described 
by Chenu. 

Carssidiere was named Prefect of Police imme- 
fiately after the Revolution—while, indeed, it was 
going on. It is not intended just at present to 
follow his career during his administration. That 
will be matter for after-consideration. It will 
he sufficient to remind the reader that he retained 
the office till the affair of the 15th of May, soon 
after which he resigned; that after the disastrous 


insurrection of June, it appeared from the evidence | 





had been implicated therein; that in the sitting of 
the 25th of August, leave was — for to pro- 
ceed against Ledru Rollin, uis Blane, and 
(aussidiere; that the first made an eloquent and 
successful defence; but that after the two latter 
had been heard, leave was given by the Assembly 


| speak. 





to proceed against them, the uumber of the votes 


“It was more than ten o’clock when my turn came ty 
I had asked for an adjournment till the next 
day ; but the Government had taken their measures ; they 
wished to have the affair finished. M. Marrast, the Presj. 


** [| ought simply to have laid down my explanation, with 
the documentary vouchers, upon the President’s desk, and 


| required their insertion in the Monitcur, and to have pro- 


tested energetically against the right of jurisdiction imposed 


| by Royalists upon Republicans, whose greatest fault was 


having constantly given the first consideration to the ig- 
terests of the people. 
“ The continual tension of mind in which I had been 


| living the last few days, and twelve hours of a fatiguing 


sitting, had produced in me a complete moral prostration, 
Irritation and disgust by turns mastered my i:magination, 
I had so often mentally gone over the accusations that had 
been launched against me, that when I ascended the tri- 
bune, all the ideas and answers which I had stored up lay 
dormant in my brain; an invincible want of sleep made 
me atthis moment regard this sad affair with an almost 
indifferent eye. A prey to a species of hallucination, | 
scemed to perceive in the Assembly a tribunal of the In- 
quisition. The demi-obscurity in which the place was 
plunged, the heavy atmosphere, the weary countenances 
around, utterly deadened my spirits. 

“T began to read mechanically the enormous file of 
papers, the compilation of which deserved a more able reader, 
It was with difficulty I could see ; and I sought in vain to 
shake off the sort of numbness which overpowered me. 

“At present, when my recollections are revived, I remem- 
ber saying to myself, while I was prosing away in the 
same sort of sing-song in which a priest reads his breviary: 
—‘ Your family, your friends are present—anxious on your 
account ; cast away these papers and resume your own 
tone. A good extempore speech would be worth more 
than this wearisome lecture which you are drawling out in 
so sullen a fashion.’ In fact, two or three times I 
broke off my reading by a few sentences which re- 
called the attention of my audience; then I fatally 
entered again upon the reading of the manuscript. 
That night made me suffer much; when I think of the 
decided success which my harangues have obtained under 
different circumstances, I ask myself how it happened 
that, with so many good things to say, I remained so 
inferior to the exigencies of my position. 

“The opium of fatigue had paralysed my imagination. 
I had overrated myself too much that day; I was to be 
punished for my pride.” 

Who can remain untouched at this exquisite 
avowal of mingled vanity and mortification ? 

Jules Miot will not detain us long, for, im 
truth, we know little of him beyond what is to be 
seen in the newspapers, of his having pushed him- 
self into some notoriety in the angry discussions 
that have taken place lately in the Assembly. It 
is of the less consequence, however, as in the con- 
test before us he does little more than play the 
part of Philo-Junius to his friend Canssidiere. 

The status of Chenu and De la Hodde—the two 
principal antagonists of Caussidiere and the Revo- 
lutionists—cumes next under consideration, Cavs 
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sidiere denounces them both as spies and informers | good is gained. But the Nr cannot dodgé 
ander the old Government. Chenu utterly denies | the pickpocket all day He must go round his 
the charge. De la Hodde, on the other hand, in| beat. The pickpocket knows this, waits till the 
the language of the lawyers, = confesses and / constable's back is turned, and then plies his trade 
avoids” the soft impeachment; in what manner | of depredation. Itis then that the detective pounces 
will be seen presently. But a few words will not | uponhim, Ii it were not for him the culprit would, 
be out of place here as to the system of espionage | in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, escape scot- 
—a vice, Or, perhaps, in the eyes of some, @ Vir- | free. So in the instance of various minor offencea, 
tne, which would appear to be inseparable from | such as publicans serving at forbidden hours, the 
the institutions of France, whether under an abso- | offence can rarely be detected by a policeman in 
inte or a constitutional monarehy— under the | uniform. The publican who systematically breaks 
liberty of a republic, or the licentiousness of a | the law has always a person on the watch, and 
reign of terror. , Upon the appearalice of a policeman in the vicinity 
The fact is—and it is to be hoped, that if any | ot the house all evidence of the illegal trading is 
Frenchman should chance to read the passage, he | removed, The plain-clothes-man who detects such 
will restrain his anger till he has taken a little | offences is at least preferable to the common in- 
time for reflection—the fact is, that the French | former, who makes a living out of his occupation. 
wople have never yet been free. It would almost | A yreat deal remains to be said upon this matter, 
seem that they had no idea of freedom. ‘They | especially with regard to the employment of this 
have never settled down into that state which we | method of obtaining information daring times of 
consider so much a matter of course in this | disturbance; but it would lead us too far away 
eountry, where every Tnan, 80 long as he abstains from the imuinediate subject of this paper. 
from positive offences, enjoys a full liberty of | The Ay nt de Police in France, when he takes 
speech and of locomotion. They order these | the political line, seldom contines himself tu the 
things differently in France. They have never, | functions of merely looking on and reporting: he 
for any time, thoroughly got rid of passports and generally mixes with the disaffected, professes the 
epies; and the result is, that when they have | most perfect sympathy with their views, aj pears ty 
broken loose from their restraints, like birds long share in all their projects, and thus succeeds in 
caged, they have become mazed and bewildered | obtaining their unbounded confidence, which, of 
with their liberty. _ | course, is immediately betrayed. It is well if he 
In a country where these essentials of freedom | Stops even here, As has been before said, under a 
do not exist, or where—perhaps it would be more ‘government where men do not, and dare not, speak 
eorrect to say, aud where, for it will follow openly, such a system may be absvlutely necessary 
as a natural consequence—secret meetings and | tv secure the very existence of society, But there 
conspiracies are resorted to by the people, it is | is, besides, the Agent Provocateur, who not only 
almost necessary for the safety of the Govern- | fraternises with the seditious, but does all he can 
ment that some sort of spy-system should exist. |to goad and instigate them to acts of disorder and 
For as the people are debarred from any open ex- | violence, We have had such examples in this 
pression of discontent, it is otherwise impossible | Country—vampires of society, who lived upon the 
for the Government to know what the publie feel- blood of unfortunate wretches, 
ing may be upon any subject; and the necessity | “ By treachery stung from poverty to guilt.” 
for such a system is one of the strongest argu-| Let us hope we may never again have occas 
ments against the policy of this method of Go-! sion to speak of them but as of the past. Ip 


— 


vernment. ‘France it would seem they form a@ regular part 
Phe system in Franee appears to have been | of the system of police. 
organized to the highest state of perfection. The | One would faney that, to any man who even af- 


functions of the Agent de Police, which may be | fects honourable or upright principles, such an 
said to be the legal title of the individual who, in occupation would be most inconceivably revolting. 
Common parlance, is styled Mouchard or Mouton, M. de la Hodde does not appear to think BO, And 
are Various and graduated. There is the simple | yet he affects to be an honourable man. 

A yent, whose duties correspond with those of our ” Canssidiere has published a letter of his, written 
Detective, or Plain-cluthes-man, and consist merely jn 1838, addressed to the then Prefect of Police, 
in the assumption of a dress which enables him to ‘in which he solicited this means of gaining an 
mix freely, and without suspicion, with the people, honest livelihood. He commences with an account 
“7 as to be on the watch to prevent or detect crime | of his birth and parentage, remarking that his fa- 
more re adily than an official in uniform would be | mily are most honourably known in their district. 
able to do. The use even of this species of dis- | He observes, with considerable finesse, that his 
guise has not been without its opponents in this father and several of his relatives are electors. It 
country, I does certainly run counter to the is true, they have latterly abstained from voting ; 
2 neral n ‘tronal feeling, and is undoubtedly eapa- | but he believes he has now induced them to appre- 
“ of abuse, But when not abused, it seems to be | ciate the importance of their electoral rights; and 
aithost tidispensable in every large town where he has no doubt that, “ upon the approaching ceca- 
Haclactors most do congregate. A Loudon pick- | sion, they will exercise them —— of the ho- 
Pexet will abstain from his avocation as long as a! nourable candidate who is soliciting their ruf- 
Jolie inatt In uniform is in sight. And so far, in- | frages, and who, in so many respects, deserve 
“vinci as prevention is better than punishment, a | them, 
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Tle tates that he Has been secking to gain his | ¢o dissolve them. For this purpose it was necessary I shout 
living by literature, and that he writes a little for [ex into an enderstanding with the police. I did op 
’ . : : ' s, in two words, is the mystery of my life. 7/4, ,,. 
La Presse ; but his profits from his pen being of | boast of the part I have played; but it has been meeted op 
the very smallest (tres minimes), he is forced to | society.” Ful to 
look for other means of subsistence. We think we can gness what the reader will cay 
“The employment IT shonld prefer,” he savye— | of this man. For ourselves, we shall be content with 
for it is but fair to give his own views in his own | borrowing an expression which has lately made «ome 
words—* The employment I should prefer in your | stir, and say that he has carried out his end by P 
administration, M. le Prefect, would be in the | course of conduct or WHICH WE DO NOT Approve. 
secret police: that employment would suit my cha-| We must anticipate a little of the history of 
racter and the activity of my mind, and the pre- _Caussidiere’s prefectship—or edility, as our neigh. 
judices which usually attach to it have no weight | bours love to call it—in order to finish the sketch 
with me, for I believe every profession has its | of De la Hodde’s career. 
morality ; and they whose object is to secure the| At the time of the Revolution in February, hp 
Tepose of the country and the people, cannot, I! stil] enjoyed the full confidence of the Republican 
think, be despised by the Wise, who only look be- leaders and the secret s wicties. He had fre jhent 
yond the means to the end.” (Quit ne regardent | interviews with Caussidiere, who says, however. 
que la cause a travers les moyens. He is not he had never inspired him with any sympathy, 
quite up in the Loyoline phraseology, but his mean- | They were a good deal together during the days 
ing is good.) jof February. Caussidiere says that he afterwards 
fe pr ceeds to show his competence to perform remembered De la Hh ulde had proy* sed for head. 
the duties of the office, by stating that, having | quarters of the Revolutionary chiefs a spot which, 


been a victim of political eraltation, he had, in 
1832, been imitiated into the society of “ The 
Rights of Man.” Afterwards he entered the army, 
where he acquired a “sort of celebrity” by repre- 
eenting, at the theatre of Soissons, a piece contain- 


if they had oceupied, they would have been inevi- 
'tably surrounded and massacred. Another place 
was ultimately chosen; but the next day Canssj- 
diere and Albert—Ouvrier, as he was afterwards 
always styled—happened to go in company with 


ing political allusions, which drew upon him a}some other Republicans to the spot in question, 
revere punishment from his superiors. He was | where they were assailed by the municipal guard, 
afterwards tried for a political offence at Laon ; | and escaped with difficulty. No suspicion, however, 
bnt he fecls bound to say that he was not guilty of | seems to have fallen upon De la Hodde at this time. 


the offenee—as, indeed, was proved by the verdict 
of the jury. The sort of reputation which these 
events had procured him soon placed him in com- 


munication with the principal chiefs of the Repub- | 


lican party, and especially with M. Marrast, of La 
Tribune. In 1835 he quitted the army, and took 
to the study of the law. At this period he was 
enrolled m the “Society of Families,” as to which 
he says he can give some important information, 
if required, He then returned home, and there 
began to reflect upon the course of life he had been 
following. He saw the evil of his ways, and deter- 
mined to reform; and, in order to prove his sin- 
cerity, he offers to betray his former associates. 

“The daily contact with the world,”’ he says, “ has since 
destroyed several other illusions of youth; and it is owing 
to this rapid decrease of faith in appearances that I have 
succeeded m divesting, in my own mind, the employment I 
now solicit from the prejudices that surround it,”’ 

This letter is not a forgery. Its discovery 
among the archives of the police led to important 
consequences to the writer, as will be seen pre- 
sently. De la Hodde does not disavow it—nay, 
in the introduction to his pamphlet, he adopts a 
similar course of justification of his conduct ; only 
here he professes to have been actuated by the 
purest motives, unmixed with any pecuniary alloy. 

After stating he had soon found that the Revo- 
lutionary party aimed only at anarchy, and used 
the working classes but as their tools, he SAYS : 


“This appeared to me a revolting iniquity. Another 


| After Caussidicre was nominated Prefect, De la 
Hodde came to the prefecture, offered his services, 
and installed himself sans fagon in an office in the 
place of the late secretary-general Pinel, who had 
at that time fled. In this situation, which was 
‘one of great confidence, De la Hodde had access to 
all the papers in the archives, and would have been 
enabled to destroy as many as he might wish not 
to meet the eves of his chief. 
| In the mean time, a vast file o reports had 
been found, all bearing the signature of “ Pierre,” 
evidently sent in by some person who was most 
accurately acquainted with the designs of the Re- 
publican party. It was clear that he was a prin- 
cipal member of all the secret societies, and on 
‘terms of the closest intimacy with all the leaders. 
Their characters and habits were traced with the 
most perfidions fidelity. Suspicion somehow fell 
upon De la Hodde; and while the Prefect was 
‘endeavouring to unravel the plot, the letter that 
has been already mentioned fell into his hands. 

Caussidiere consulted one of his friends, and 
took his measures promptly. He convened 4 
meeting of the chiefs of the Mountain, at 9 o'clock, 
at the rooms of Albert—Ouvrier—in the Luxem- 
| bourg. He did not wish the culprit to be judged 
‘at the Prefecture, lest the Mountaineers sl uld 
tear him to pieces, and it should be said that the 
| victim had been assassinated for fear of what he 
might reveal. 

The detected spy dined that day, in company 


| 
| 
| 





-would have retired without saying a word; but as for me, | with some other eecretaries and officials, at the 


1 was beset with an idea which I ended by executing. J ‘table of Caussidiere. He was not aware of the 


resolved to penetrate to the ve ry depths of the secret societice 
} iL } f societies, | 7 ' 
to take the management of them, and then, by means of i Sw rd that hung over his head, and 80 pr ’bably 


temporising and isolating tactics, cradually fo enervateand made a good dinner. The Prefect announced that 


awes 


* 
& 
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there was to be a meeting at Albert's upon ims | 

tant business. They started together. On the 
yoad De la Hodde talked of nothing but his capa- 
bilities for making a good secretary. 

They arrived at Albert's, whither the documen- 
tary evidence had been previously forwarded. 
There were sixteen persons present, including the 
accused. 

It seems that Chenu also had, somehow or other, 
fallen under the suspicions of the Prefect of Police, 
at least, they appear to have been on tolerably bad 
terms. Though the general body of Mountaineers 
were under the command of Canssidiere, Chenn, 
it seems, had a particular band at his own dis- 
posal. When he was summoned to attend the meet- 
ing at the Luxembourg, he apprehended a snare. 
He was warned, too, that something was going on 
With the assistance of a relation, 
“a troop of sixty chosen men” was got together 
to accompany him to the Luxembourg. They 
were posted in various places in the neighbour- 
hood of Albert's apartments. It was agreed that 
if Chenu found himself in danger he was to fire a 
pistol (he took two pair and a sabre with him) ; 
and upon this signal his men were to fly to his 
rescue. 

These preparations had made him a quarter of | 
an hour behind his time. While he was chatting 
with Albert—Ouvrier—in the corridore, Caussidiere 
came up and apostrophised him thus :— 

“ Sacredieu! when one says ten o'clock, one 
does not say a quarter past. Come in!” 

Caussidiere began by apologising for the absence 
of Louis Blanc and Ledru Rollin, who were 
detained at the Hotel de Ville; of Raspail and 
Barbes, who were at their clubs; and of Flocon, 
who had writen word that he was indisposed. 

Chenu began to suspect that something of peeu- 
liar gravity was about to take place as the prudent 
Flocon had found a pretext for absence. 

“There is a traitor among us,” continued the 
Prefect ; “ we will form ourselves into a tribunal to 
judge him.” 

A president and secretary were appointed, and 
the court was duly opened. Caussidiere assumed 
the character of public prosecutor. 

“Citizens,” he said, “we have for a long time 
too lightly accused honest patriots; we were far 
from suxpecting the serpent who had glided among 
us. I have now discovered the real traitor: it is 
Lucien De la Hodde !” 

The latter, who up to this moment had preserved 
an appearance of perfect indifference, started from 
his seat at the direct accusation. Caussidiere 
rushed to the door, and, taking a pistol from his 
“ ee ctied out, “ If you stir, I shoot you through 
the head.” 





against him. 





: De la Huodde began energetically to pr ‘test his 
Innocence.  Caussidiere produced the file of | 
reports signed “ Pierre,” and handed them round 
to the members of the tribunal. De la Hodde 
utterly denied all knowledge of them; and ap-_ 
pealed to his conduct as a Republican for the last 


| devil! } 





Fervent Th years, 
Chenu says that at least twenty of these reports 


» _ - * . ' . . 4 2 . 4 _ , - .< 
had reference to himself, wherein he was described | inflexible, and kept continually offering him the glass. 
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as one of the most dangerous conspirators, whom it 
would be by no means difficult to exalt into a regi- 
cide. Perhaps, after all, this is only a pleasantry on 
the part of Chenu ; or probably a blind. One of the 
reports signed “ Pierre” states that the writer had 
procured his own incarceration in order to regain 
the confidence of the Republicans, which he had 
rather lost of late. We may here, by-the-bye, 
observe, that Chenn, in order to refute the charge 
of his having been a spy, appeals to the fact that 
he himself had been frequently imprisoned on 
account of his Republican doctrines. The fact, as we 
see, is far from being conclusive. But to proceed :— 
Canssidicre at length produced the terrible letter 
signed in De la Hodde’s own name, in which he had 
requested employment as a secret agent of the 
police. 

The miserable man then bowed his head and 
confessed the charge; he muttered some incohe- 
rent words about a terrible fatality having thrown 
him into the arms of the police, admitted he had 
sent in reports, but denied that he had ever acted 


as agent provocateur, and declared that he could 


not reproach himself with the arrest of one Repub- 
lican, 

Caussidiere offered him a pistol, saving it was 
his last resource. De la Hodde replied that he had 
rather not kill himself, but they might do what 
they liked with him. Another obliging friend, 
Boquet, who seems to have felt for his painfal 
position, seized the pistol and again thrice offered 
it to him. 

“Come,” said he, “ blow out your own brains, 
coward and dastard! or I will kill you myself.” 

Chenu, recollecting the signal agreed upon with 
his followers, became alarmed. He hastened up 
to Albert—Ouvrier. 

“Will you, a member of the Provisional Go- 
vernment, permit an assassination to take place in 
your own apartments? <All the odiam of the 
crime will ful upon you.” 

“That's very true,” said Albert. 

At this moment Boquet, at the height of exaspe- 
ration, was cocking the pistol and about to execute 
his threat. when Albert seized his hand and snid— 

“What are youthinking of? A pistol-shot will 
cause an alarm.” 

“Very true, indeed,” cried Boquet; “ we must 
have some poison.” 

“Poison!” said Caussidiere, “ Ihave brought some 
of all kinds.” 

He took a glass from the sideboard, filled it 
with water, which he sweetened with sugar, threw 
in a white powder, and offered it to De la Hodde, 
who recoiled with indignation. 

“You mean, then, to assassinate me?” said he. 

« Certainly,” answered Boquet, with the zeal of 
a subaltern conspirator who was desirous of dis- 
tinguishing himeclf in the eyes of bis superior ; 


| « Drink.” 


De la Hodde was pale as death, and the sweat 
was pouring down his face. [Well it might, moot 
He replied in a sombre tone, “ I will not 
kill myself;" and, flinging himself on the sofa, 
covered his face with his hands. Put Texqnet was 
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“Come, drink!” said Caussidiere, in a slow and 
monotonous voice; “ it will soon be over.” 

“No, no—I will not drink,” cried the accused ; 
and in the confusion of his ideas, he added, with a 
terrible gesture, “ Ob, I will be revenged for all 
these tortures *” 

“Oh! you will be revenged, will you?’ cried 

uet. “No, you shall never quit this room.” 

‘he pistol was again levelled. Albert again 
interfered, and declared he would not suffer that. 
Besides, he said, the man had fought in February, 
and that was an attenuating circumstance. Chenu 
and one or two others joined in interceding for him, 

“ But,” said, Caussidiere, “we can't let him live 
after what las passed. You heard him just now 
yow vengeance. He has the power to compromise 
us all.” 

“We must lock him up,” 
President. 

“You are right,’ replied Caussidiere, “I will 
take lim myself to the Conciergerie, and recom- 
mend him in a very especial manner.” 

Boquet was despatched for two hackney coaches. 
Meanwhile De la Hodde was compelled to write 
the following confession :— 

“T declare that all the reports signed ‘ Pierre’ are mine. 

“De ra Hoppe. 


said Grandmesnil, the 


“ Paris, 14th March, 1848." 

A procés-ver hol of the transaction was drawn 
up, and signed by all the parties present; by 
Chenu last of all, whose signature, says Caussi- 
diere, was almost ille ible. 

De la Hodde was taken off in one of the hack- 
ney coaches by Caussidiere and four others, 
Boquet mounting guard with a pistol behind. He 
was taken first to the Prefecture, then committed 
to the Conciergerie, and kept in solitary confine- 
ment for having, after the 24th of Fel ruary, 
engaged ina correspondence with the agents of 
the falle n powers, 

Such is the general aecount of their extraordinary 
Vehm-acricht, as related by Chenu, with some 
slight additions and variations, taken from the nar- 
ratives of Caussidiere himself and of Miot, who was 
not, however, present. Perhaps Chenu’s account 
may be somewhat overcharged, opines as to 
the part played by Caussidiere, but the main inci- 
dents are be yond question true. Miot says it was 
Pilhe = who afte red the pis stol to De la Hod le, and 
requested. him to blow out his brains. He adds 
the folowing sublime reflection : “Of what mate- 
rial can this man’s heart have been kneaded that 
he had not the courage to take one of these last 
(supréines *) resolutions which re morse suggests to 
even the most depraved natures ¥ 

Caussidicrespeaks of itasadramatic scene—hy per- 
melodramatic, he might have said. It may be 
doubted whether Alexandre Dumas could mateh it. 
Chenu states, that he afterwards learnt from his 
followers, that it was their intention, if the pistol 
signal had been given, to exterminate every one 
whom they might have suspected of being his 
enemy. 
seem to have had a narrow escape. 

To finish with De la Hodde, a few days after 
Caussiclicre resigned the office of Prefect, he was 





So that Caussidiere and his party would 
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(liberated, came to London, where, under a fe; ‘igned 


name, he started an Anti-Republican journal of 
the Charivari school, called Le Bossu. He after. 
wards returned to France. 

Chenu, the last of the worthies whose history it 
is sought to illustrate, was by “ profession” a shoe 

maker. Caussidiere says he could scarcely read 
or write; and intimates, in his turn, that the w orks 
which bear Chenu’s name are not of his OWL com- 
position. He says of himself that he is more 
accustomed to handle the hammer than the pen; 
and it must be admitted that he uses the latte; 
implement much after the fashion of the former, 
and hits very hearty knocks with it. 

He also had been in the army, Which would 
seem to be a city of refuge for the ¢ esprits forts 
of France, when they have no other employment 
Caussidiere says, in his memoirs, that he had been 
sentenced to eight years hard labour for theft and 
desertion. ( , a admits that he deserted w hens 
very young soldier, but afterwards returned to the 
army, aud was re- -admitted, without any sentence 
being passed upon him. He indignantly denies 
the theft. He cites, in corroboration of his state- 
ment, two certificates, one from the Chef de Dureay 
de la Justice Militaire, the other from a former 
minister of war ; and they fully bear out his denial. 

These were published in his first pamphlet; 
but the ex-Prefect pays no regard to them. In his 
subsequent letter to the Débats } ¢ reiterates the 
charge, but piles up the infamy of the accusation 
by asserting that Chenu had been concemned for 
theft and assassination. Miot treats the documents 
as mere “pretences.” But Chenu seems strong 
upon this point. He threatens an immediate pro- 
secution against the latter for a libel on his cha- 
racter, if he can obtain permission frum the Assem- 
bly to institute the proceedings. Tor, as the reader 
is probably aware, the “ privilege of Parliament” is 
in great force in France. In the mean time, for 
the satisfaction of the public, he gives another letter 
from the present minister of war (1) Hautpoul) 
reiterating what had been stated in the former 
letter, that no judgment had ever been passed 
against Chenu during the period he served in the 
army. 

This fact undoubtedly makes the rest of Caus- 
sidiere’s testimony rather suspect ; but, neverthes 
less, we must avail ourselves of it, leaving the 
reader to judge of its credibility. 

According to his account, a few days after the 


judgment, and all but execution, of De la Hodde, 


a number of other mouchards were pointed out to 
the Prefect, including Chenu. He called him be- 
fore him, in the presence of one witness only, and 
told him he was certain that he had been playing 
an infamous part in relation to his comrades. He 
beyan to deny it. 

“Tam certain of what I advance,” said Cause 
sidiere ; “and since you refuse to confess, I shall 
deliver vou to the Mountaineers, who will decide 
your fate.” 

Hie relates that this menac e, which appears to be 
quite in kee ping withthecruel Frenchmethod of put- 
ting an accused to the question, had the desire «Leffect. 





Chenu acknowledged that M. Pinel, the former 
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Prefect, had profited by his position as a deserter illness, having but just recovered from the effects 
to make an agent provocateur of him. He pro-/of a serious surgical operation. 

mised, if means were given him, to go to Belgium,’ He dates the resolution to ruin him from that 
and there resume his lawful trade. He wept, and) hour. He sought an explanation with Caussidiere, 
went through all the grimaces of repentance that with reference to the coldness he experienced. The 
had been exhibited by his colleague De la Hodde. | latter told him he had become suspected in the 
He was sent off to Belgium ; but the Prefect in a eves of the Mountaineers, and that, for his own 
few days, having heard of his return, and that he safety, it would be better he should retire. The 
was uttering threats against him, felt it his duty to Prefect then proposed to him a mission to assist 
order him to be arrested. He excused himself for the Belgian patriots—who, he asserted, were rising 
having returned without leave, upon the score that in arms to secure the independence of their country. 
he had been unable togain aliving; and begged Chenu consented, with, as he says, the firm con- 
to be permitted to join the German (or rather viction that it was only a plot to remove him, 
Polish) expedition, promising this time that they Caussidiere gave him an official free-ticket for the 
should never see him again. Caussidiere was ad- Northern Railroad, and Chenu started, and took a 


yised by a friend to get rid of him. share in the unsuccessful skirmish at Risquons- 
“He may go to the devil,” replied our senti- Tout. 
mental Prefect, “so 1 hear no more of him.” He returned, rather exasperated at the Prefect 


Chenu's own account is very different. He says| of Police, no way secking to disguise his seanti- 
that, in 1832, he was carried away by the enthu-| ments. He was arrested, and thrown into prison, 
siasm of youth (he was only fifteen) to join the’ He wrote to the Prefect, but received no answer, 
Republican ranks. His astonishment appears to He wrote a second time, with the same result. He 
have been extreme at finding that the heroes of! ascertajned that his letters had been duly delivered. 
his imaginatioa—those whom he had always heard Hlis patience was exhausted, and he wrote a third 
etyled “the friends of the people “—absolutely time, thus :— 
walked and went about like other folks. He! “Swindler! If before five o'clock this afternoon IT am 
became from this time, notwithstanding this little | not set at liberty, you may read to-morrow in the papers a 
disappointment, sincerely attached to the cause of letter which at present is in a safe place, and which will 

es ° expose some of your past frauds, as well as the plots you 
conspiracy, which he learnt to consider—as M.} are paving at present. I wish to be free before the 
Caussidiere and his party still, no doubt, consider | evening.” 
it—as the canse of the people. He got into al) He was liberated that day. The first thing he 
infinite number of scrapes, and declares he was) gid was to go home to conacle hie wife; He then 
several times bona fide sent to gaol. He became) went out to meet one of his band, with whom he 
notorious for his hatred of all aristos and re-dCS had appointed a rendezvous. Instead of his own 
(aristocrates and ré-actionnarres), and an inti-| friend, he met with one of Caussidiere’s, who was 
mate ally of the democratic-socialists, who are now | ¢}ynder-struck to see him at liberty, as it had 
curtailed, in like manner, into democs-socs. He Jeon understood that so important a person was to 
positively avows, it is owing to thorough conviction haye been kept confined till after the elections. It 
uiat he has been induced to leave the ranks of the was resolved to arrest him again, but he managed 
patriots, and become an honest man. He utterly 4 eyade the myrmidons of the Prefect. He was 
denies his having ever acted as a Spy, and defies persuaded bv a friend to enrol himself in the Polish 
tue ex-Prefect to produce the slightest item of proof jegion, to avoid the danger that menaced him. He 
quae itn. : , ; did so, and went through various dangers in flood 

According to him, the first serious disagreement and field, which quite remove him from the sphere 
between Caussidiere and himself arose after the} of our interest. 
afuire De la Hodde, when a jealousy had grown Tp order to testify his extreme indignation at 
up between Caussidiere aud Blangui, and the for-| the calumuies of Caussidiere, he tells him at the 
mer wished, by a coup-de-main, to overturn the | lose of the preface to his second pamphlet, — 
Moderate parsy of the Provisional Government, | “I predict that one day you will wear the red bonnes 
SUnSISING of Marrast, Lamartine, Arago, Garnier) with which you are so captivated, not as a freedinan of 
Pages, and Pagnerre; in which he wished Chenu ancient Rome, but as a galley-slave at Toulon.” 
to assist. He excused himself, on the score of (To be continued.) 


GROSS AND NET. 


Who buyth Londe, buyth eke Stones, 
Who buyth Fleshe, buyth eke Bones, 
Who buyth Egges, buyth eke Shels, 
Who buyth good Ale, buyth Nought els. 
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THE ROYA 


LIST'S DAUGHTER. 


A TALE OF THE CIVIL WARS, 


BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


CHAPTER I. 
TWO DESTINIES. 
Tunre houses were clustered together on the high | 
road, near Chipping Norton, and formed what, but 
for adverse circumstances, might, in the course of 
time, have become a respectable village. On one 
side of the road was a modern mansion, 
Elizabethan BC ‘hool, inhabited by « one Sir Charles | 
Danby, a contleman of small fortune, who resided 
apart from the world with an only daughter, not 
more than fourteen years of age at the time of 
which we speak, which was at no distant period 
from the first outburst of the civil wars. On the) 
opposite side of the way were two sm: all houses, 
the one inhabited by an honest saddler, named 
Hind, the other by the widow of an offic ‘er who 


had served abroad, and who educated a son, a lad | 1 


Hind, | 


of sixteen, according to her slender means. 
too, had a son named James, who, being an only 
child, he fondly brought up. in knowledge and 
piety ; for the saddler was one of that fervent and 
noble sect of puritans, whom not all the sneers of 
two centuries have sufficed to degrade in the minds 
of men who fear God, and admire them who truly 
and sincerely serve him, and care for no will but 
His. ‘The widow was more attached to the Church 
of the State, and educated her son accordingly. 


in the | , 





Now, Sir Charles Danby was not only a once 
gay man, but a proud one; and yet for several) 
years an intercourse had taken place between his 
tenant's children and his own. Ralph Lilburne, 
the widow's son, and James Hind, the saddler’s 
boy, had permission to range the small park, relic 
of a noble one, which ajpertained to the modern 
mansion—the old one lay in ruins at no great dis- 
tance—and had been a kind of playmates for Clara 
Danby, who seemed equally fond of the lively, 
racketty James, and the graver Ralph. The one 
tended her pony, 
use, rowed her in a tiny boat on the river that ran 


near the house, played at all kinds of romping | 
| the 


games, and was her Quixotic knight and champion ; 
while Ralph would read her poetry, and such other 
slight literary productions as his mother had in her 
poor home; he would tell her all he knew—and his 
widowed mother, a woman of superior mind, had 
well tutored his—and, above 
most fervent admiration of God in his works; for 
thus carly was Ralph a warm believer. Clara a 
little feared him at times, but she treated him with 
the deep r ‘spect we show to an elder brother : 
while James was,as it were, a child of her own 
age. 

And vet lively Jack, as he Was called, though it 
should have been Jim, and serious Ralph, were both 
tall aa proper youths ; the former a fair- haired, 


fair-compl <Ioned , jovial- looking 


inade her bow and arrows fit for | 
conference. 


| as C harle sS Il. Was a P rote stant; ; 


all, instil into her a| 





| needed 


| twinkle of the eye; the other dark, handsome, anq 
‘even a little sombre, but with a nobility and fire 
about him which made him universally liked. 

The two young men were warm friends, thoy ch 
so different in temperament. They had been ge 
brothers for several years, and seemed almos: to 
fancy themselves suc he 

At the time of the opening of our narrative 4 
strange man came to reside at Danby Hall—as the 
modest relic of a fine castle and estate was ¢ alled. 
He was a tall, sombre, fanatical-looking jndj- 
vidual, and was said to be a relative of Sir 
‘Charles's. It was w hispered that he was a monk; 
but of that none could swear, as they were begi wine 


| ning already to be in bad repute ; and he kept his 
| profession to himself, if sueh’ it was. 


But there 
was something odd in his manner—a softness, and 
vet a fierceness—a halit of searching the heart in 
his conversation—a peculiar solemn manner of 
giving advice, in fact, all the usual traits by which 
men know the members of the pestilent Jesuitical 
sect, whose learning, which is so often praised, 
only served to make them more dangerous and 
hateful, giving them power to carry out their de- 
signs, which would plunge the whole human race 
into tlav ery and mental darkness ; who are the 
apparent servants and tools of despotism and supers 
stition—in reality its high-priests and masters, 
This man began by talking to the two lads, and 
tried them on various topics. He found Hind 
rather careless and thoughtless, but still imbued 


| dl . . . . . 
with respect for his father’s puritanism and reli- 


gions enthnsiasm, which slander has painted in 
such ridiculous aspects ; he found Ralph a firm and 
staunch Protestant, undecided as to any particular 


sect, but leaning towards the peculiar views of 


co mld 


Calvin, whose genius the youth already 
admire, 
Satisfied by his examination, the stranger sought 
Charles ‘Danby, and had with him a secret 
Sir Charles, though proud, was good- 
natured; and when Father Pe ter warned him of 
danger of leaving two heretics in constant 
communion with his danghter, he laughed. He 
was a sort of Roman Catholic himself, very much 
but he was vastly 
indifferent in religious matters, and, but for sub- 
sequent events, would have little cared if his 
daughter had turned to the reformed religion 
He little knew that her young head was already 
full of doubt, and that Ralph Lilburne had proved 
very nearly a proselyte-maker. Her eyes had 
been partially opened, sufficiently to her 
receive her own tencts with suspicion, an ul to 
make her compare the two. Nothing more i8 
to make 
awaken 


Sir 


inake 


a man or woman a Protestant 
powe 


than to such hesitations, if 


lad, v with av erry zu ze hneies he not at work on the other side. 
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« Sir Charles,” said Father Peter, crossing lis | least I can do is to provide for Clary’s play-fel- 
hands on his breast with great humility, “to which | lows.” , 
of these gallants do you mean to wed your! The saddler thanked God fervently as he left 
daughter ?—to the saddler's apprentice or the the honse; and Mrs. Lilburne shed tears of grief 


Jansquenet’s son 7” land pleasure. She was certain that Ralph only 
«’Sdeath, man, what do you mean?” cried the | wanted a proper field to succeed; and though a 
Baronet hotly. mother’s heart grieved at parting, yet she hesitated 


« That your daughter is approaching woman- | not a moment. 
hood, and seeing no other vouths but these, will | Next day all was arranged as the Baronet had 
naturally —” proposed, except that Ralph made his mother 
« Pang it, friend, the very reason she shouldn't! | promise, that as soon as she could sell her furni- 
Odds pittikins, man, nothing is so much against | ture, and his time was up, she would come up to 
love than opportunity. I never cared for a wench | London, where immediately he began to cet on in 
I could see every day. Clary looks on these two | the world, she would heeome his hous ‘keeper. 
lads as humble playmates—foster-brothers.” | Sir Charles made a present to each of the youths 
“ You know best, my son,” said the priest ; “I before starting, and Clara, with tears in her eyes, 
have done my duty. I wash my hands of the con- | gave both a small purse to put it in, bidding them 
sequences. And he left the room. | never to forget their little sister. And at the end 
Sir Charles began to muse, and grew a little! of a week they had started ; and thus went James 
unersv. That he was poor, made him wish the | Hind and Ralph Lilburne forth in the world to 
more fora rich and noble alliance for his daughter. | seek their fortunes. The priest rejoiced, but events 
He had lived in retirement precisely to economise | will prove that he overreached himself. The day 
sufficiently to appear at court with splendour when | came when the two lads could claim such a bride 
his child was sixteen. He spent only a third of | as Clara. Had they stayed at home this never could 
his income, while part of the rest was secretly in- | have been. F 


vested in commercial speculations with one atinah 
Southers, in London—an honest merchant, who CHAPTER II. 





interest for the investment. Now if Clara, as she| For the present we leave the serious Ralph to 
approached womanhood, should have her bosom | follow lively Jack, who, with a stout stick in his 
inflamed by a passion beneath her, though he would | hand and a bundle on his shoulder, started on foot 
sever let it end in marriage, it might interfere with | for Oxford a few hours after his friend had climbed 
his hopes, and canse his daughter pain. Still, Sir | into a waggon, which, after many days, was to 
Charles did not like to do an act of unkindness to | deposit him safely in the streets of London. Jack 
youths he had protected and favoured; and he! was light of heart. He was one of those who when 
bethought him of some plan which should conciliate | in love can eat a shoulder of mutton at a meal, 
his pride and his good-nature. and whom no events in life searcely serve to render 

That same evening he sent for Mrs. Lilburne | grave and thoughtful. Such characters generally 
and for the saddler, and, premising that the lads | turn out ill in life. A man who never thinks can 
were of an age to do something for themselves, | scarcely be good; and all of us can trace back -in 
asked them both what were their future intentions. | life impulses which, if yielded to, would have 

The saddler replied, that his son had expressed | proved neither right nor just. Except with a 
a wish to be apprenticed to the chief butcher of | selfish man, second thoughts are generally best; 
Chipping Norton; and though he would have | and those who act on impulse often do harm, even 
Wished to have seen him do something better, yet | when the heart is good. The heart has two 





he would not think of controlling his wishes. He! instincts, one bad, the other good; and a man 
had originally wished to go to the house of James} whose faults are laid to, his heart and not his head 
Smith, of Oxford, but that was impossible; the should feel little complimented. ‘The commentary 
premium being too high. means, if it signify anything, he is a fool who has 

Mrs. Lilburne said, that her whole income | a bad heart. No act can be good which the head 
amounted only to a very few pounds per annum, soundly condemns, exeept where the head is selfish, 
and she had yet been wholly unable to devise any and from this viee, when powerful, nothing good 
means for her son’s future progress in the world. | can arise. Jack Hind, then, was a — He 
She had tried to give him honesty, honour, and | had reason enough to know what was ill, his heart 
euch little knowledge as she possessed herself; but | had an instinctive dislike of crime, and yet his head 
she knew not what to think of as to the future. was weak enough to make him admire bold crimi- 

“My worthy friends,” said the Baronet good- | nale—in thie sharing the sentiments of the many, 
haturedly, “ Jack shall go to Oxford, and Ralph | alas, who excuse almost all faults under cover of 
shall eo to London. I will pay the premium to _suecess, and who pardon, in the great line, what 
Smith, and you can repay it when convenient. | theycondemn in the small. AndsoJack, with alight 
Asto R Iph, I fancy he is little fitted for ordinary | heart, a respect for his father’s piety, an instinctive 
trade. He writes well. he ciphers, I am told, and | love of all that was daring, a mind that was suffi- 
hat ag ‘neral aptitude for pen and paper. Southers, | ciently impressionable t» be guided by the last 
my London agent, will take him as clerk, on my | influence, an admiration for generosity, much roft- 
recommendation. Now,od’s pittikins! no speeches. ness of sentiment, with ardent fondness for plessure, 
I hate thanks. The boys are good boys ; and the | stepped along on his way to Oxford. e could 
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scarcely tell why, but he had chosen the butcher's But with much of the tallness and bony qualities o¢ 


trade in preference to all others: and it was there-* her father. 


fore with intense satisfaction that he found himself 
on the high road to the town where he was to see 
the fulfilment of his wishes. 

He found Mr. James Smith, the great Oxford 
butcher, to be one of those men who, having made 
their way in the world from a very low origin, 
seck in their ignorance and pride to revenge them- 
selves on their early memories, by being coarse, 
brutal, and despotic, with those who remind them 
of their own early days. Hind had not been one 
week his apprentice before he bitterly felt the 
difference between the house of a stranger and 
home. There was not an hour in the day when 
he was not subjected to the brutalities of his master. 
Tall, bony, and of immense strength, the butcher 
looked as if he could have felled an ox with his 
hand. Jack, therefore, had very little chance with 
him. He was compelled for atime to submit to 
foul lansuage, kicks and blows, which made his 
blood boil with indiguation. He vowed at the 
end of the first week, that he would bear all to be 
revenge D*another day; and from this inauspicious 
bezinning may be traced much of the subsequent 
career of Mr. James Hind. 

The butcher's wife was a little, active, bustling 
woman, of whom her husband stood in great awe. 
She could read and write, she kept his accounts, 
while to her civility and activity was chiefly owing 
the success of the business. Mr. Smith often felt 
inclined to wreak his fury on the quiet little body ; 


but Mrs. Smith, or Dame Smith, had a spirit of her | 


own, and always threatened that her first blow 
should be her last. “Take care, Jim,” would she 
say, “fT am neither an ox nor a’prentice, and hands 
off. Be a brute if you like, but not with me. All 
Oxford shall know of the day you lay your lgtle 


finger on my arm, and you may find who ye can, | 


Jim, to keep your books and shop.” 

And Jim Smith cowed before her. She had 
been his master's pretty daughter, and he their 
handsome ‘prentice. Caught by his good looks, 
the silly wench married him, and gave him the 
business lier father left her. Though a coarse, 
passionate man, James Smith had been a pretty 
fair husband. Irom sixteen to one and twenty he 
had spoken to his master’s daughter cap in hand, 
and in humble tones, and when married, he could 
never get over the customs of his bovhoog. Dame 
Smith wasalways the daughter of old Praten for him. 

Perhaps it was the necessity of nursing his 
wrath with his wife, that made the butcher over- 
flow so with others. However this may be, he 
fully made up for his submission in one quarter by 
his despotisin in othets. ‘The worst of extremes 
meet; and a despot has always something befire 
Which he is slavish, even if it only be his passions. 
Jack remained five vears with his rough master, 
Jearning his trade, and that most excellent virtue, 
patience. Bat he learned also something else, 
Which requires some explanation. 

The butcher had a daughter, who was not more 
than seventeen when James Hind became twenty- 
one, She was good-looking, as most girls are at 
that age, with the prestiye of youth upon them, 





In looks, character, and even manner 
she copied her male parent far more than her 
mother. At first she was rude and impudent to the 
apprentice ; but then she was only thirteen. Noy 
however, the girl had become a woman, and the }y "> 
was entering manhood, and a remarkable change 
ensued. Martha Smith fell in love with James 
Hind; and being perfectly aware of what’ hep 
‘mother had done before her, gave herself no unea. 
siness about the matter. Her sudden gentleness 
her softened tones, her constant attempt to he 
in the society of lively Jack, opened the eyes of 
the ‘prentice. He was delighted. Not that he 
cared one halfpenny for Martha—she was too like 
cher father for that; but then he conceived that he 
might now torment his master. The boy took 
council with himself. Should he marry Martha 
to spite the father, or should he do worse ? The 
‘demon of revenge spoke unceasingly in his ears, 
and he seemed inclined to listen to it. He knew 
well that the ignorant upstart—men of right 
feeling and heart, who rise from obscurity to noble 
| positions, are not upstarts—would never let his 
daughter marry a poor apprentice. So intense 
was the lad’s hatred of the father, that he would 
have been content to take a woman he cared not 
for to wife, simply to arouse rage and fury in the 
| heart of James Smith. James Hind in atter-life 
‘did many a generous and praiseworthy act ; but 
his sufferings on this oceasion from ill-treatment 
filled his heart with the worst passions, and doubt. 
leas paved the way for much of his future reckless- 
ness. ‘To render the fruition of his hopes easy, he 
did not discourage Martha by a discovery of his 
‘own want of love. He spoke kindly to the girl, 
‘and while never appearing to understand her con- 
/duct in any other light than as extreme condescen- 
‘sion, he acted his part with consummate skill for 





/so young a hypocrite. 

One evening Dame Smith went out to visit a 
sick friend, and Mr. James Sinith crossed over to 
the tavern to drink. Martha and Jack Hind were 
left alone. The girl was standing in the door-way 
of a little, dark, back room, Jack was putting away 
the meat still left unpurchased, and generally righting 
the shop, which was even more comfortless than a 
butcher's shop of the present day, we being, in 
England, about a century behind the French in 
this particular. 

“ Jack,” said Martha in a low tone, “ ain't you 
very tired ?” 

“No,” replied Hind, in a half surly tone, for be 
| Was brooding over his ills, “ T ain’t.” 

A silence ensued. Martha pouted a little, and 
looked down at the floor: the ‘prentice, looking 
up at her, remembered his part, and once more 
played it. 

“ Jack,” exclaimed Martha, suddenly, “ don't be 
a fool, though you are only a ‘prentice, didnt my 
mother do it before me ?” 

“What?” said Jack. 

“Why, marry, to be sure,” responded Martha, 
all blushes and confusion. 

“ And you mean that, do you?” asked Jack. 
“Why, do you see, Jack, I thought you'd le 




















gfeard to speak out, seeing you were only a lad, | 
like, inthe shop. But flesh and blood is flesh and | 
blood, and a cat may look at a king, Jack ; and if 
as how you do mean to ask me to have you, why 
now I've given you courage to speak out. Mind, 
Jack, if you'd been above me, or my equal, I'd a’ 
ever spoke so much as a word; but [ve seen you 
a waiting to do it a long while, and I aint ‘feard, 
aut few 

And the girl, who spoke all this in a breath, 
stood, with downcast eyes, waking for Jack to 


—_ 


wilh. 

. « And so you will marry me?” said Hind, in a 
steady, clear voice. 

« Ay, that I will,” replied the girl, hastily. 

« You audacious, mean-spirited slut,” thundered 
Smith, entering the shop, almost choked with 
pee ion; “ and you, you little baronet’s by- 
blow—’ 

He could say ho more; his passion overcame 
him, he sank on the shop-bench, his eyes starting 
out of his head, his face purple, and his veins dis- 
tended to their utmost size. Hind, who had been 
sharpening a knife when the conversation took the 
above interesting turn, stood still armed with the 
Dame Smith entered at this 


| 


terrible weapon. 
moment. 

+ What is the matter ?” said she, quietly. 

«Father has been abusing us, ’cause Jack asked | 
me to marry him,’ answered Martha, who, as pas- 
sionate and determined as her father, was now 
roused. 

“You shall die first!” said Smith, recovering his 
speech. 

“If Martha likes the young fellow, she shall 
have him. JTlis father is a decent man, which is 
more than I can say for your's, James. You were a 
‘prentice taken in out of charity, and Hind paid a 
goodly premium.” 

“Do you mean to encourage the scoundrel ?” 
sald Sinith, still furious; “and you, you baggage, 
beyone —away to bed with you, out of my sight 4 
“Go away, Hind, lad,” observed Dame Smith, 
40 to thy bed also. Smith will close the shop 


be 


limself. J will talk him to reason.” 

Martha and Jack exchanged looks; they went 
diferent Ways, but they met five minutes later in 
the yard. 


3 “Wilt to London this night and be wed?" said 
WACK, 

“That I will,” replied the hot-headed girl. 

“ Make thy bundle, and join me in a quarter of 
an hour at the end of the town.” 

They parted. Jack went to a loft over the 


“tatie, where he slept, put on his travelling-clothes, 
ted the rest in a bundle, and, putting them on the 
end ola stick, descended his ladder, left the place 
by the vard door, and striding through the streets 
®: Oxford, lay down in a small copse to wait for 
Martha. Here he began to think what could be 
cone, Hfe hed seventeen shillings, and he eup- 
Jreod Martha had not much more. Now that he 
fad in his fit of passion and revenge enticed the 


ir from home, his mind was quite made up. She 
44 contided herself wholly unto him, as to a man 


ol 


h, 





lionow, and the lad felt that his pride ren- 
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dered it necessary that he should be as good as 
his word. 

He soon heard the steps of Martha; and in five 
minutes more they were together. 

“ Martha,” said Jack solemniy, and with a sin- 
ecerity which could not be mistaken, “ we are from 
this moment husband and wife. It may be some 
days, nay weeks, ere we can be wed by the church 
in London ; but the first minister I catch shall fix 
us for ever. Jack Hind is a man of his word.” 

“IT trust in vou, Jack,” replied the girl, who, 
when listening to his solemn tones, was reminded 
of the serious step she had taken. “I am a poor 
fond girl. Let me not be sorry.” 

“Sorry you shan't be, Patty,” said Jack, giving 
her a true lover's kiss—and the romantic event of 
the evening made him, as it would probably any 
one else, a lover for the while—* and if you really 
like the name of Hind, it shall be yours before 
many days. But we must mind our tricks! Old 
dad will be after us, like a sheep-dog; and we 
must mind our ps and qs. I've little or no money, 
and must try and get a few pounds from father.” 

“ Jack, I've nineteen pounds— the twefity, short 
by one, my aunt Betsy left me last Lammas ; so be 
of good heart.” 

“ You are a brave girl,” said Jack: © but let us 
be moving. Recollect, my name's Pitson; and 
you're my wife. We're just married ; and walking 
to London to seek for work and fortune. 

Patty laughed, and on they went. But Jack 
didn't follow the high road; striking across the 
country by paths he well knew, he sought, by tra- 
velling to London by another road, to stop all 
chance of being caught. Here we leave the fugi- 
tives, as we have no wish to follow the fortunes 
of so imprudent a couple. We prefer waiting for 
Patty to regain some of our good graces, by hay- 
ing the name of Hind. 

CHAPTER IIL. 
LONDON, 

I wave purposely avoided all allusion hitherto to 
political events, aa, unless one has space for full 
development, the days of the Commonwealth, when 
made the foundation of a narrative, are likely little 
to interest. The subject is a worn one, and needs 
original form and feature to make it palateable. 
Besides, the adventures of Jack Hind himself 
would make volumes; and I must tell those of 
himself and Ralph Lilburne both in a short sketeh.® 
I therefore touch as slightly as possible on the 
events of the day, and never but when absolutely 
necessary. But when Jack Hind started for Lon- 
don, an event was about to occur which convulsed 
the whole country. 

King Charles the First—or the man Charles 
Stuart, as he was called—was on his trial, before 
the tribunal which the fortunes of war had created, 
and the star of England's greatest and mightiest 
hero was in the ascendant. This Jack Hind well 
knew. Like most of the gay, thoughtless, and 
pleasure-loving youths of his day, he was “yx * 
man, and hated “old Noll” and “the Rump.” He 
¥ : notorious historic character, os 1 
wanes, end hie abventaves here narrated are fasts 
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treated the Protector as a mere time-serving hypo- 


crite, as to all men of loose notions in religion, | 
piety which acts evidently on the human character, | 


and produces marked results, is hypocrisy. Gal- 
lant, bold, and sincere in their devotions as were 
many of the Cavaliers, the stern sense of duty, the 
devotion and deep religious feeling of the Puritans, 
was to them incomprehensible. Incapable of feel- 
ing such emotions as were felt by the Roundheads, 
they necessarily regarded these as affected for a 

arpose. Jack Hind, whose master had been a 

ad specimen of a Roundhead, hated them on this 
account: and so intense was his detestation, that 
in all England the unfortunate but guilty monarch 
had not a more devoted servant or subject than 
James Hind. 

Having reached London in safety, and made 
Martha his wife, Jack, whose resources diminished 
rapidly before the expenses of marriage and tra- 
velling, went out much in search of employ- 
ment. Fortunately, his ’prentice garb was of 
sufficiently sober cut to make his being taken 
for a malignant doubtful. Besides, the rogue was 
up to all the sayings, looks, and manners of the 
puritans and their interested imitators, who, of 
course, exaggerated the thing, and made what was 
simple, touching, and sincere, odious and dis- 
gusting. The gross and fulsome conduct of a 
hypocrite, imitating a sincere man, to serve a pur- 

wee, is always painfully disagreeable ; and yet it 
is by the conduct of such men that all puritans are 
in general judged. 

It was on the night of the king’s execution, and 
all London was yet under the effects of the stupor 
which this great event had occasioned; James 
Hind, who had witnessed the scene, came away 
boiling with indignation. He looked wpon the 
act as a mere murder, forgetting that if Charles I. 
were the guilty author, by his illegal exercise of 
his supposed prerogative, of the disasters which 
ensued In England, he could claim no greater im- 
munity than any other man. But Hind lived ina 
day when a king was a god, something divine ; 
when people couldn't see that an eating, sleeping, 
digesting animal, like the rest of us, who was sub- 
ject to all the ills of humanity—who could have 
gout and cold in the head—who sneezed, and per- 
haps took snuff, could be nothing more than one 
of ourselves. The first magistrate of a great 
country like England must always be a most im- 
portant individual, but only respectable, to be ad- 
mired and loved, when personally deserving. But 
Jack Hind walked London streets, planning all sorts 
of horrid deaths for every one of the rezicides, and 
vowing to slay them, one and all. His arms 
folded, and with a, frowning brow, he suddenly 
halted in a lane in the city, stretched out his legs, 
and, with «a loud impreeation against Cromwell, 
stood vrinding his teeth, and figuring to himself 
the day when he should win eternal renown by 
slaying old Noll. 

“* bore God, a Cavalier!” said a voice near him; 
“no beggarly Roundhead would rap me out such an 
oath. Come, my pretty gentleman, [ see through 


your drab; come, I say, and treat us to a pint of 


sock, and let us drink confusion to all Roundheads.” 
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- The speaker was a tawdry-looking girl in din 
finery ; but Jack Hind saw only a Royalis like 
himself, and readily accepted her invitation. The 
girl took his arm familiarly, and led him stil] fa. 
ther down the lane to an obscure tavern, fpp- 
_quented only by persons of doubtful morals, ang 
tolerated rather than allowed in those severe days. 
Entering within its walls, Jack Hind found him. 
self in the society of a set of jolly blade, who 
were, toa man, of his own political opinions. They 
cursed Cromwell with the most thorough-peced 
energy, and one and all vowed vengeance cn the 
slavers of Charles. Hind heartily joined ther - 
| and, after drinking a pint of sack, tossed a cuinea 
on the counter to pay for bowls round. As he 
did so a rumour was heard, the door opened, 
and a party of the watch entered. A gentleman 
was with them, who at once pointed out the female 
associate of Jack as a woman who had robbed him 
of a purse and five pounds or guineas, after which 
she ran down that lane. The guinea offered by 
Jack lay on the counter. One of the watch, who 
had been peeping through a chink while the rest 
were fetched, saw him also enter the house with 
her; and, without more ado, Jack was taken up as 
the associate of a woman of bad character anda 
thief. He was conveyed to the Poultry Compter, 
and thrust into a yard with a number of thieves 
and others, captured in the crowd, pursuing their 
avocations near the place of execution. 

Jack was horrified. He had stolen away an old 
man’s daughter, it was trne; but he had never ins 
tended trying any other theft. With a man, how- 
ever, of weak head and light principles, an accident 
often decides the whole future career. 

On the morning which followed his capture, 
Jack, who had given every explanation about him- 
self, his trade, his recent marriage, &c., found 
himself walking in the yard beside a stout man, 
with a bull neck, red face, and ruffianly scowl, 
who, however, addressed him in a silvery tone of 
voice. He spoke frankly; he was, he said, a 
highwayman, but luckily taken up by mistake, 
and should be free again at once. He laughed, 
and sang, and told capital stories of the pleasures 
of the road, and delighted Jack by his audacity, 
wit, and intense hatred of all Cromwellites. His 
name was Thomas Allen; and he had attained to 
considerable celebrity as a gentleman of the road. 
So struck was the ex-apprentice by his adventures 
by his artful and high-flown descriptions, that 
he clasped his hand, vowed eternal friendship, and 


——— 








* By the aid of certain recondite books of the day, and even 
from memory, I could give my rascals all the learned thieves 
slang of the day; but I prefer the vernacular. I hope my re 
will not object to plain English instead of thieves’ Latin. A few 
words here and there are very well, but a conversation requiniag 
pages of notes is about as interesting as Hebrew. I once sent 8 
rather exaggerated comic article, on Indian gormandising, to 
late Thomas Hood for his Magazine, I was then just com 
meucing my literary career. The article was returned, with 4 
most kind and flattering letter. Hood spoke of my article 1 
terms of high praise, asked to see some others—his noble heart 
had ceased to beat two months later—but gave as a reason for 
clining the one offered, “There are things which, however * we 
| to natur,’ are still disagreeable to the reader.” I have, I 
‘never since knowingly offended my readers’ feelings. 

that article, and took the editor's silos: I might be very “= 
| to natur” with my thieves’ Latin, but hardly pleasant. 

















on the spot determined to follow the fortunes of 
his new friend, compounding with his conscience 
by a vow, that he would only war against Com- 
monwealth men. 

In the afternoon both were released. Jack's 
account of himself, on inquiry, proved to be true ; 
and Allen's case turning out to be a mistake, the 
lucky rogues left the Compter together. Jack 
found Martha at the door, and with her adjourned 
t> a tavern. The poor girl was in tears and 
deeply anxious; but dack explained his arrest in 
bis own way, and introduced his new acquaintance 
as a Royalist friend. Allen took them to a house 
where he gave them a dinner, washed down by 
excellent wine ; and there the terms of their union 
were discussed. To Martha the association was 
described as political, and connected with the 
affairs of Charley over the water; and as she, like 
the majority of women, was loyal, she made no 
objection. 

‘Early on the following morning, almost before 
Jack was up, Allen called on him. He brought a 
pair of pistols and a short sword for his new com- 
rade, who, as soon as breakfast was over, bade 
adieu to his wife, and started on his first expe- 
dition, the forerunner of a large number of others, 
which made his name celebrated and terrible in 
every corner of old England. The new friends 
walked out of London towards Greenwich, and at 
last reached an obscure and lonely pathway by 
Shooter's Hill. They gazed around, and cauglit 
sight of a decent-looking man, having the air of a 
tradesman, coming towards them, and a servant 
behind him. 

“ That's our man,” said Allen; “ let us on.” 

“Let me do this alone,” replied Jack, coolly, 
“T feel myself quite up to the mark.” 

Tom stood still and looked at him an instant 
incredulously; but reading in the butcher ap- 
prenti 
him by the hand, and walked away behind a clump 
of lushes to watch the other's first experiment. 
In most things, it is the first step which is the 
diffientty. : 
test, has failed in life because he dared not affront 
the threshold. But Hind showed himself fit for 
better things, had not chance and his own reckless 
inclinations guided him to crime. 

Ile waited quietly until the traveller came up, 


and then raising his hat, no longer the cap of an | 
apprentice, apologized for interrupting the other's 
walk. The citizen, who scarcely knew what he 
meant, muttered something about no offence, and 
moved aside as if to pass. Hind played gently 
with the handle of his sword and the butt of his | 
plato, 

_“ Gad, sir, it's unpleasant,” he observed, insinna- | 
"ney; “ but a gentleman's wants are imperative. 


I would rather offer you a thousand pounds on your 
honest face, than make the ill-natured request I 
Nave to offer; but, confound the times, sir, 1 must 
trouble vou for your purse.” 

Phe citizen looked puzzled, held back, while the 
*TVing-man began to clutch his staff. 
' ~ Mdeath, man, I should be sorry to spoil so 
Cecent-looking a servitor. By my faith, if you 
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's face determination and firmness, he shook | 


Many a man, perfectly equal to the | 
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handle your oaken stick in that awkward way, I 
must take measures to make it useless. Bat fam 
ther, sir, no hurry—I can bide your time.” 

The citizen, who had in one view taken in the 
other's whole mien, his decided air, his pistols and 
rapier, pulled out a long leathern purse, and, with 
a deep sigh, placed it in our hero's hand. 

“IT am really ashamed,” said Hind, “ counting 
the pieces, “ and cannot think of letting you pro- 
ceed on your journey empty-handed. If a Jacobus 
be of any use to you—” 

And Jack held ont the proffered gold piece, 
which the citizen took, protesting that elke he 
could not dine at Greenwich, where he had to 
meet some friends on business. Jack replied that 
lhe was sorry his immediate wants rendered fur- 
ther restitution impossible, and all in such polite, 
amiable, and hearty tones, that the pillaged mer- 
chant went away declaring that he was the honestest 
thief he had ever met with; and, further, that if 
he were never hanged but on his evidence, he 
should live a hundred years. 

As soon as the man and his servant were gone, 
Tom Allen rushed forward, and embraced his new 
associate. 

“ Captain Hind,” said he, bowing to the ground, 
“T salute my master. No old professor would 
have done the thing half so neatly. Keep up the 
respectability of things always, Jack: that giving 
him back a gold piece was rich. ‘Gad, | thought 
I should have split with laughing.” 

Jack received the other's praise with dune mo- 
desty ; and after dividing the spoil, they made for 
the river, crossed at the ferry, and returned to 
London. 





CHAPTER IV. 

THE PROTECTOR'S CARRIAGE, 
Tue career of Jack Hind was now a settled thing, 
and the son of the honest saddler of Chipping 
Norton was a highwayman. The comrades, after 
their first essay, removed Martha to a cottage at 
the further extremity of an obscure village, at a 
considerable distance—say twenty miles—from 
London. It was very easy for them to persuade 
| Patty that they were working solely for the cause 
of royaltys. Their night journey, their mysterious 
absences, their care to be well mounted and weil 
armed, all looked as if their version were correct. 
They had a stable and a small garden, and some- 
times Jack invited a few friends in his own line 
to sup. Martha, and an old deaf woman they 
hired, attended, and as the party were all warned 
of Patty's ignorance, they were cautious in dis- 
course. Besides, on many occasions, Royalist agents 
and fugitives did visit the highwayman’s cot, glad 
to use any instrument that served their cause or 
safety. 

But both Allen and Hind always forebore rob- 
bing men whom they recognised as Royalists. The 
“two rogues compounded with their consciences by 
'making indiscriminate war only on their political 
These, when men of note, they treatel 

with every imaginable insolence. Very early in 
the career of Jack Hind, his evil star induced him 
to make a rather fatal attempt in this way, before 








opponents. 
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narrating which we may allude to certain adven-| Protector of the Commonwealth of England was 
tures of his subsequent to the event, but which the | proceeding slowly down a short hill, and was 
exigencies of our narrative will not allow us again | within a few yards. _ In five minutes the first pair 
to refer to. of horses were abreast of the copse. Jack § 

Hind had had some experience in his trade | and at the same instant darted forward with Allen, 
when the insolent rogue met with Hugh Peters at | The two domestics stood irresolute, but there was 
Enfield Chase, and bade him stand and deliver. | one in the carriage whom the rascals little kney 
‘Hugh: Peters, whose coolness and calmness never | as did none of the party of which they were such 
forsook him, gravely expostulated with the thief} unworthy members. A report followed that which 
4m the criminality of his calling, and quoted the | killed one of the horses, and Allen staggered, 
commandment to that effect. “Seize the murderous son of Belial!” cried g 

“ It is written,” said he, “‘Thou shalt not steal ; | loud and sonorous voice from the carriage, followed 
and Solomon, the wisest of men, prohibits our | by the click of another pistol. 








robbing the poor.” bs Fly said Allen, as the gallop of an escort 
“If you had observed the precepts of the law,” | which now appeared in view was heard. 
replied the audacious highwayman, who had not| “Come,” exclaimed Jack, forgetting ail but his 


wholly forgotten the religious education received | friend. With these words, he seized the bridle of 
from his puritan father, “ you would not have made | the other's horse, and dragged him away. But 
use of the prophet’s malediction, ‘Ye shall bind | one of the servants, recovered from his stupor, fired 
your kings in chains and your nobles in fetters of| a second time at the wounded man. The shot 
iron.’ ” killed his horse. 

He then upbraided the preacher with being a} “Fly!” again cried Allen. “Live to revenge 
regicide. Hugh Peters defended himself gravely, ! me.” 
clenouncing tyrants and despots, and ending by a| Jack ground his teeth, waved his hand fiercely 
strong invective against thieves. Hind replied by | towards the Lord Protector, and galloped away, 





_arguments in favour of his occupation, and for some | just as an officer of Tronsides came up, and press. 


time the discussion continued, until the robber got | ing past Cromwell, who had stepped out of the 
tired. He then stripped the old presbyterian of | vehicle, darted in pursuit of the fugitive. Hind’s 
his money and clothes, impudently making some | horse was good, but that of the soldier was better, 
scriptural quotations to justify his crime. Still the robber rode for his life. Before him was 

He next robbed Bradshaw, the president of the | a vacant road, clear and without impediment. In 
-court which tried and condemned Charles I, and | ten minutes after his departure, only the officer 


° ° ° ° ° | ° e ° ° ¢ 
‘had with hima long discussion, in the course of was in- sight behind. Hind had never yet shed 


which he poured forth on the republican judge all} blood. — But now he got a pistol ready, as he saw 
the vials of his wrath. Colonel Harrison was the | his solitary antagonist near him. The highway- 
next republican victim whom he had the pleasure | man saw a narrow, gloomy, and well-known cros- 
of pilfering, but his first bold attempt was of a higher | road before him. By this he was determined to 
and even dangerous character. escape. 

At no great distance from London, on the high|- “Stop! or I slay thee, man of blood!” cried the 
read which led from Huntingdon, Hind and Allen | officer. 
were often apt to post themselves in a dense} The highwayman wheeled round, his pistol at 
thicket, where, dismounting from their steeds, they | full cock, and faced the Ironside. |The other also 
amused themselves with conversation or a pack wad had a long pistol ready. But both lowered their 
cards, until the sound of wheels or horses’ steps} weapons, though too late to prevent them going 
warned them to be on the look-out. One then! off, and the two noble steeds fell victims. The 
would peep forth and examine as to the character | cavaliers disengaged themselves, and then stood 
of the unfortunate passenger or passengers. If it) gazing wildly at each other. 
were one man, one sallied forth—if two, both: “ Jack Hind!” said the Ironside. 
taough sometimes four or five would not terrify} “Ralph Lilburne!” replied the robber. 
them. One evening, about an hour before dusk, “ Alas,” cried the soldier of God, “that my 
‘and when Hind had not been more than six months | childhood's friend should be a hired assassin, and 
upon the road, they occupied this post, when the} should have sought to slay the glory of England! 
sound of wheels made them sally to their post of} But go, Jack! It is not my hand shall give thee 
observation. Jack was the observer, and said that | to the block. Fly!" 





it was a carriage with six horses and two outriders. Jack, who heard the mounted soldiers about to 
Allen leaped up, and with an oath declared it to be | turn the corner, darted through the hedge near 
that of the “brewer.” him, and entering the lane, ran as hard as he could 


“Old Noll!’ cried Hind, with flashing eyes. | run, until, meeting a haystack, he clambered up, and 
“ Let us rob the rascal. Prime your pistols, Tom, | concealed himself on the summit, drawing @ short 
and stand ready. We'll shoot the first horses, and | ladder up after him. Here he lay still about tea 
then out upon him. The servants will flinch, and | minutes, when, distinguishing no sound, he de- 
then, if he don't disgorge, I'll rid England of the | scended, and continued on his way. He had net 
accursed tyrant.” gone two hundred yards when he found himself # 


Both mounted under cover of the trees, and sat. a cross-road. A horse, saddled and _bridled, was 
motionless on their well-trained beasts. The heavy | tied to a post, while a man who had clambered up 
lumbering carriage which bore the great Lord | into a hedge, was cutting the thorns off a handsome 
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Hind | a troop of a hundred horse, whom both instantly 


The lady and gentleman 


horse, he galloped. off, leaving the unfortunate tra- | both rose, and ran quickly towards the house, con- 


veller staring at him, like one demented. 
But the highwayman cared nothing for the poor | 


evil thus robbed. He had es ‘aped from the hands | 


af Cromwell, and, under the circumstances, that | 
was escaping certain death. | 


When, however, some miles were between him 


| cealed by the trees and hedges of the yarden. 


The troopers, with a rapidity of motion which 
did credit to their experience, in an instant had 
surrounded the whole of the space enclosed between 
the ditch, and there posted themselves, while their 
chief, dismounting, and followed by twenty men, 


and the acene of his foiled hopes, his reflections | cro: s ed the brid; ve, and mace straight towards the 


hecame bitter enough. His associate, Allen, was 
in the hands of the Philistines, as they would have | 
caid: and the meeting with Ralph ‘Lilburne re- | 
called him to the memory of home, and his voung | 
days. He met t his schoolfellow an officer in the 
most glorious regiment ever raised by mortal man, 


and with a brilliant and noble ‘eareer before him. 


He could not but compare his position, as an out-| young officer, respectfully. 
law nd a thief, with the man who could be trusted | Charles Danby, 


with the escort of England's fortunes. 

But the gay and thoughtless robber 
the better of the | boy's memories, and Jack Hind, | 
despite the fatal results of this day's journey, join ed) 
Martha with a smooth brow and a lively song. 
He added to his wife’s delight at his return by | 
saying 
week, and spend that time exclusively in the so- 
ciety of his dear Patty, and to him she was 
As oft n is the case, thanks to Nature's wise pro- 
visions, the young man who, as a lover, had never 
heen very fond, becarrie an attached husband. Jack 
had let Patty at once see, that she must cease her 
imitation of her father’s waye, and this done, grew 
daily more attached to her. 


. 


BO, 





CHAPTER V. 
OLD FRIENDS. 

Is a central county of England, and on the edge 
of a large wood, stood what once had been a ba- 
ronial hall. There now remained of the grand 
edifice of ancient days, but ruins and a modern 
house of moderate dimensions. The fosse existed 
as when the vast castle was circled by its waters, 
hb if it how served to inclose not only the residence, 
but a garden of some dimensions. ‘The house oc- 

eupied one corner of a square, the ruins were at 
its back, and the garden the rest. The whole was 
approached by a permanent way, which had re- 
placed the drawbridge. 

The house was of red brick, and tolerably new, 

with an air of prettiness about it, in marked con- 
trast with the tall ivy-clad ruin which peeped up 
behind its chimney roof. The garden was neatly 
kept, and full of those fruit-trees which usually 
form part of such an English landscape. At one 
corner, under a tall, dark tree, whose heavy foliage 
swept over the moat, was a bench, and on this sat 
two persons. The one was a lovely young woman 
about two and twenty, while her companion was a 
handsome young man a couple of years older, 
whose long hair, peculiar cut of garment, and man- 
her, proc laimed him one not at all suited to the 
etave character of the times. He was talking with 
anienation to the lady, but what their conversation 

was we have no time to inquire; for, from a road 


_ that he should rest froin his fatigues for a/ i 


| house. 


soon got | 








leading through the wood, there sudden! y appeared 
VOL. XVIL—NO, CXCVII. 


They were met by a tall, handsome man, 
In the garb of a country gentleman, and by two 
ease 

‘To what may I attribute the honour of this 


unexpected visit?’ inquired the gentleman, in a sar- 
| eactic 
casth 


tone, 

“'To orders from the Lord Protector.” 
' “Dut be assured, Sir 
that l shall excrute my orders 
consistent with the public 


said the 


with all due muldness 
service.’ 

“Command, sir, you are strongest; like your 
master, you can affect sweetness when it suits you. 
But, like him, you are strongest. Do as you will; 
but recollect, man, might is not always 

right.” 

= Sir ( ‘harles, you will please Lo ord r inito the 
hall every man, woman, and child in the house. 
My men will then proceed to search the premises 
for concealed mi alignants,” said the officer mildly, 
and without the slightest irritation. 

“ John, you hear, said the baronet 2? obey your 
new master. bring in my daughter, your wife, 
everybody. Does your warrant order you, sir, to 
search these persons? My daughter is well-fa- 
voured, and the duty may please your men.” 

After repressing an angry murmur from the 
soldiers, the officer mildly replied — 

« My name, Sir Charles, is Ralph Lilburne. To 
your noble generosity | owe the fact that I am 
now Lieutenant-Colonel in the army of the Com- 
monwealth. We are on different sides; but we 
can never be enemies.” 

, a '” said Sir Charles, astounded; “ and are 
you the boy, the playmate of my child, that hero, 
Colonel Lilburne, whose name is the terror of all 
loyal men ? 

‘IT am Ralph Lilburne ; 
sir, to London.” 

“Obey your orders,” continued Sir Charles, 
moodily ; “we have nothing, I see, personally to 
fear. Daughter, this is your old playmate, Ralph. 
We are his prisoners.” 

“ You here, sir?’ said Ralph, severely addressing 
Captain Hind, scarcely aware of Miss Danby's pre- 
sence. “Pardon ne, Miss Danby, this is an unex- 
pected pleasure ; but I Was 80 surprised.” 

“ Surprised to see your old echoolfellow? 
the lovely girl, coldly. 

“Here I am,” coolly put in Jack, 
old friends.” 

“Sir,” said Colonel Lilburne, “ if I were to do 
my strict duty, I should hang you at { the first tree.” 
And then he added, in a whisper, “before Allen 
died on the gibbet, he told all.” 

‘aptain Hind turned rather pale; but instantly 
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young 


that boy ecnt by you, 


replied 
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recovering himself, and determined not to be lost 


for want of audacity, spoke aloud :-— 

“(‘olone] Lilburne, a gentleman who has had the 
honour to serve his late Majesty, Charles—may his 
name be ever blessed '—is not to be hung like a 
dog.” 

Colonel Lilburne stood an instant irresolute. 

“Sergeant Johns, put sentries at cach door, and 
then proceed to search the house,’ he said, after a 
moment's silence. 





All the inhabitants of the house, whose presence, 
at least, was owned to, were now in the hall. Sir 
Charles Danby sat himself in an arm chair in the | 
corner; his daughter stood near. ‘Two female ser- | 
vants were behind, while three male domestics 
were also close at hand. As soon as the soldiers 
were withdrawn, Colonel Lilburne drew Jack into 
the embrasure of a window. 

“TI have a warrant in my pocket which com- 
mands me to hang you wherever I find you, as a 
highwayman, a spy, and an attempted assassin ; 
but ! cannot forget that we were boys together, and 
some other hand must strike the blow. Keep your 
own secret, and I will not betray you.” 

“Thank you, Ralph,” said the other, in a low 
tone, “but do not misjudge me. Assassin I am 
not; no human blood was ever shed by these 
hands, which are whiter than those of your masters. 
I was against the purses of cuckoldy Roundheads— 
pardon me, it is our word—but I would not have 
slain even the old Noll himself.” 





* You speak of his Highness the Lord Protector 
in irreverent terms; but let that pass. My troop 
quarters here for a week. If you take my advice, 
you will decamp at the earliest opportunity.” 

“ And leave the field clear for you—eh, Ralph ?” 

The highwayman glanced slily towards Miss 
Danby, upon whom the young officer’s eyes were 
certainly fixed with great assiduity though she 
avoided his looks as much as possible. 

“T have no account to give of my thoughts,” 
said Colonel Lilburne calmly, though his cheek was 
slightly suffused with crimson, “ but surely you 
have no pretensions there ?’ 

“JT am indeed your rival,” replied Jack Hind, 
proudly. “I hold a captain’s commission in my 
king's service, and that effaces all bygones. Besides, 
1 am a sterling Loyalist.” 

“No more, sir,” said the young Ironside, with 
considerable disgust. “Well, Johns, what's the 
news 7” 

“Verily,” said the Puritan soldier, “I have 
searched high and low, and have found nothing. 
But the men of Belial are cunning, and patience 
hath its reward.” 

“ Let eighty troopers camp in the lawn near the 
edge of the wood,” replied the Colonel ; “the rest, 
Sir Charles, I am sorry to say, must be quartered 
on you for the present.” 

“TIT hope not to do discredit to the hospitality of 
my house. John, see that the soldiers have fit 
refreshments. Colonel Lilburne, may I request to 
see you at my poor table ?” 

The old Royalist spoke with extreme courtesy, 
and the Republican officer accepted. He then gave 





orders for sentries to occupy the four corners of the 


moat, and to allow no egress to any without his 
permission. 

“ Colonel,” said Miss Danby, proudly, a bitter 
sarcastic look upon her face, “ may I walk ip the 
garden ?” 

a Miss Danby,” replied the young officer, ape 
proaching, and taking her hand, “ blame me not, 
[ cannot say I am on a disagreeable duty, since jt 
has procured me the pleasure of meeting, may | 
say, friends to whom I am deeply and Tespecte 
fully attached. We are on opposite sides in the 
political camp; but, as a man, I can never forget 
my good and noble benefactor, nor the charming 
pupil who once was used to let me read Shakespeare 
to her in the green garden of Chipping Norton, 
My orders are imperative and strict, and I mus 
obey ; but be assured that I shall seek to conciliate 
my profound affection and respect for your family 
with my public duty. You are still mistress 
here.” 

And with these words Colonel Lilburne let go 
her hand, and retired. | 

“A gallant fellow, truly,’ said Sir Charles, 
“*tis pity he’s a Roundhead. Gad! the fellow 
looks a hero, every inch of him.” 

“ He is a servant of Oliver Cromwell,” replied 
Miss Danby, tossing her head, though she turned 
away to hide a tear brought to her eyes by the 
memory of the past. “ Captain Hind, will you 
accompany me to the garden?” 

The Captain hastened to take her hand, and the 
haughty beauty went out, leaving the servants to 
attend to the domestic affairs, and her father to 
retire to his library. 

“ They have hitherto failed to discover the holy 
father,” said Miss Danby, as soon as they were in 
the garden; “ but he must fly to-night, or he is 
lost. Colonel Lilburne has an eagle eye, which 
will be not so easily deceived as his sergeant’s.” 

“ You admire the Colonel?’ said Jack Hind, a 
little quickly. 

“IT think him the handsomest and noblest soldier 
I ever saw,” replied Miss Danby, a little warmly; 
“ but he is a rebel.” 

“ Luckily,” said Jack. 

“Why so, Captain Hind ?” 

“ Because, if he were not, I might take my 
answer to my morning’s prayer at once.’ 

“Captain Hind, exclaimed Miss Danby, somes 
what stiffly, “ I told you this morning that your 
pretensions were misplaced. Pray let the subject 
be dropped.” 

“ This morning only yon spoke more kindly,” 
said the Captain, much piqued. 

“T thought we came out to speak of the reverend 
father,’ continued Miss Danby, who, somewhat 
flattered in the morning by the handsome Cavalier's 
allusions, and plain declaration of love, was by n0 
means now inclined to receive the same homage. 

“ J am at your service, madam—” 

At this moment they turned into a shaded alley, 
and found themselves face to face with Colonel 
Lilburne. The Ironside officer stood with folded 
arms and downcast eyes, and his whole mien was that 
of a man wrapped in the deepest meditation. 
expression of face was tender, and almost 
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fle started as he heard footsteps, and the three | The Puritan soldier forgot all his reserve. In 

former play fellows stood gazing at each other, each | an instant the ardent lover overeame every other 

more foolish-looking than his neighbour. | feeling, and he clasped the blushing, crying, , laugh- 
“ Who would have thought, seven years ago,” | ing girl to his heart. 

said Miss Danby, speaking to make the situation “What are we doing, Ralph?" cried che, after 

Jess awkward, “ of what has happened since 7” lying very quietly in his arms for about five 
« Those were happy and innocent days, which} minutes; it is impossible, unnatural—” And she 

God blessed because of their innocence,” cried the ‘tore herself aw ay. 

Colonel. “ How gladly would I see us all as we} “Thou art mine in the sicht of my God and thy 





were then !” God,” replied Ralph, solemnly; “for thou hast 
“Yon faney, Ralph, we are not so happy as! said it. None now can part us.” 
then, perhs aps,” said Hind, laughing. “My father will never allow sue h a phe wae. oo} 
“Nav, not all so spotless and innocent. Miss| “We are in the Lord’s hands.” continued the 


Danby is the same lovely, good, and pure crea-| Colonel, taking her arm and my ving t wards the 

ture she ever was; but can we say as much ?"| house, which they soon entered, to the surprise of 

added _ Colonel, a little severely. soldiers and servants, in the most frie ndly manner 
“[ should never have expec ted to have seen | possible. 


you in nbrue vour hands in the blood of your king,’| Already!’ muttered Hind, who had heard all 

said Miss Danby, warmly. and who had retired only to discover their secret, _ 
“Let us not dispute,” replied Ralph, gravely. —— 

“To me he was a tyrant and a criminal; to you CHAPTER VI 

he was a god. We cannot agree,” ; A WEDDING PARTY. 





And the Colonel sighed involuntarily. Miss/ Sim Charles Danby, fascinated by the handsome 
Danby binshed figure, loyalty, activity, and devotion, of Captain 

“| have had a whole week, Colonel, to tell my | James Hind, who really bore a cx mmission signed 
history since I left Chipping Norton,” said Hind. | “ Charles IT,” and was one of the Pretencder’s most 
impertin ntlv ; “perhaps } you would like an hy ur active agents, de stined him for his : 1-In- law. 
to ti I] vou irs.” | Nex arly all the persons who could have as pire “i in 

“Captain Hind, an hour would tell all mine, a| better days to the hand of the heiress were dis- 
month would searcely tell vours. My life has been | perse “lor in exile. Sir Charles, whom unexpected 
led, I hom y hope, in the w ays of the Lord, | infirmities had prevented from taking the field, 
while — but let me judge no man. | had hitherto esc aped suspicion, and was still an active 

Hind, who had been an instant uneasy, here adherent of the Royalist cause. His house served 
turned away and left the alley, before Misa Danby Fe a rendezvous for many plotters, and of these 
could prevent him, ealeul: iting that the Puritanieal | Captain Hind was always the most active and 
discourse of the Colonel would soon disgust the | zealous. The secret of his profusion of cash none 


Roy ova ist’s daughter with the handsome officer. i knew but himself; while his name was, in his 
‘Are we of the same faith still 2?” asked the | « capacity of an officer, William Osborn, which he 

( Nor abruptly, as soon as they were alone. | took, by the king's permission, from his mother, 
“We are, Ralph,” replied Miss Danby, in a low | = was of better family than his father 

and ary mble voice. “though no human bei ‘ing but Captain Jack Hind, the highwayman, was & man 

vours f know sit. My father is a zealous Roman | of such notorious celebrity that all had heard of 

Catholic, and I cannot pain him by the confession.” | him, and the Royalist officer was often apt to allude 


. a uinot blame you,” saidthe young man. “ But | to the impudent raseal. He gave this fellow's 
listen. For seven years have I dreamed of this| celebrity as one reason for his change of name, it 
hour, and it has come at last. I was but sixteen| being unpleasant to be called by the same appella- 
when I left you, Miss Danby ; but the boy loved | tion as a thief, however bold and daring, ‘Sir 
vou. Never once from that hour have I swerved | Charles and all the noble gentlemen who espoused 
from my allegiance. I loved you then, Miss} the cause of Charles IL—'tis pity their sympathy 
Danby, | love you now; to me there hes never | fell not on some more worthy person—were totally 
been a woman in the world save thee. Oh! why | ignorant of the real character of Captam Osborn. 
are we enemies ?” ; Lilburne, because he saw that his former achool- 

“We can never be enemies, Ralph, while we | fellow was his rival, and also out of pity, forbore 
Worship the same God!” replied Miss Danby, in aj to use the knowledge acquired from the confession 
low tone, ° of Allen. 

“ But we may never kneel at God's altar to ask The whole party met at dinner. Sir Charles 
& blessing on our love. Iw orship thy image far | sat at one end, his daughter at the other, the young 
too muc h, aml my heart sighs at my weakness;| men one opposite unto the other. No grace ww 
but thou canst never love me.” said aloud, each remaining silent, to say it 

“This talk is idle, Ralph; let us go to the house.” | 1 inwardly, unwilling to shock prejudices. 

“We may never meet again alive. Say, when | dinner then commenced. It was ample a and well 
these crnel days are over — But no, you never | served; and, as no one referred to polities, it proved 
loved me — you can never love—”" a very happy meal. Jack was the only one whe 

“Why,” said the Royalist’s daughter, her eves | was dull. There was to him something insoleut 


fixed on the ground, her whole frame trembling,| in the undisguised hay of the lovers. 
“ain I not still Miss Danby 7 Fd of | not a word paseed cane them which ell 
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betray the long pent up secret of their hearts, to ' 
one who knew as much as Jack Hind their loo ks 
were enough. He allowed his rival, therefore, to 
have all the conversation to himself; and even 
when Colonel Lilburne entered into a long, passion- | 
ate, eloquent, and unanswe ‘rab le defence of his own 
public — and that of his party, he said 
nothing. Sir Charles and Miss Dauby listened, 
too, in Manes Their prejudices could not be 
seriously touched at once, but they were both 
stagyered. 
Laronet retired to slee ‘Pp awhile; the Colonel 1, after 
seeing to his men, returned to the chamber where 


Miss Danby sat, and le rsed with her until her | accompany them. 


Captain Osborn, alias Jack 


father made a third. 


Hind, retired to his room, and about ten o'clock | journey in view. 
‘on their w ay 


in dead silence ‘eC, 


the whole mansion lay 
His love and his duty | 


tut Hind slept not. 
both k«pt him awake. He 
attached for the first time in his life 
and the father approved his suit. 
fortune, all were before him. He 


to a woman, 
Ree pectability, 
had determined 


on wedding Miss Danby, to quit his robber-life for | 


i 
When the party rose from table, the | 
» back, and rode across the country to Pet 


about mid-day. 


' 
} 
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county town, where they would pass the night 
with a mutual a “quaititanc e, and be Pressnt at the 
marriage in the morning. 

Colonel Lilburne declined accompanying them, 
having received some intelligence which — Ned 
‘him to ride with most of his men to a house at 


| some distance, repo ted to contain a Ro ‘Vali on CON. 


Was ]KiSs ionately | /merry, laughing 


clave. He wished them a happy journey, and a 
_pleasanter duty than he had to perforin, and thug 
the ‘'v parted. 
Sir Charles and Miss Danby mounted on horse. 
s Honse 
They found four ladies ready ty 
The huge family-carriaze, with 
four horse ‘s, were ready to start, for the ‘\ hi ul a long 
After a hasty coll ation, the ‘VY Went 
; the baronet, Miss Danby, and the 
bride, occupied the back seat, an aunt and two 
sisters, the one facing them, Un 
‘the ground was a casket containing, in solid gold, 


the fortune of the lady, which her aunt, a staunely 


| 


Royalist, would never trust in any banker's hands. 
‘Talking, joking, debating on the advantages and 


ever, to become a ge ntleman in earne st, and win | disadvantage s of married life, teasin Fg the | ride a 
pardon for his past errors by exe mplary future little, and hearing the news froim Sir Charles, the 


conduct, Duta rival stepped in his way, aud a 
favoured rival too. His worst passions were 
roused, and he determined that nothing should foil 
him in his intended wishes. 
remained leaning on the sill of the window, 
same position he had taken at seven in the even- 
ing. As a dull clock chimed the hour, he 
started, took a pair of pistols, a cloak, and then 
leaping through the window, alighted ona heap of 
straw. He stood still an instant, and then moved 
towards the ruins. ‘i'wenty minutes later he came 
forth, leading an aged man by the hand—the same 
Jesuit who was introduced in our first chapter, and 
who was an indefatigable Royalist agent. Groping 
along with extreme caution, the pair made towards 
the moat. It was half choked up, near the ruins, 
and they crossed without difficulty. ‘The night 
was dark and windy, and the sentinels saw nothing. 

Next morning, Captain Osborn was missed; and 
though Colonel Lilburne was glad of his departure, 
he was still annoyed at the impunity with which 
he was able to leave, as the person they were in 
search of might, he feared, have Icft in the same 
way. but as his orders were rather to survey the 
neighbourhood, which was held to be suspicious, 
than to capture any particular individual, the Iron- 
side officer established his head-quarters in Danby 
House ; thenee sending out his scouts, and there 
receiving all their reports, His daily despatches to 
Oliver Cromwell were directed there; and, as he 
received strict directions to ke ep his eye on the 
supposed Royalist gatherings of the quarter, his 
stay was prolonged a considerable time. 

About three weeks had passed since the arrival 
of Colonel Lilburne, when Miss Danby received a 
request to serve as bridesmaid to a friend of hers 
who was about to be married. The ceremony was 
to take place at a town at no great distance. It 
was agreed that Sir Charles and Miss Danby were 
to ride over to Peters House, the residence of the 
fair lady, and thence accompany her friend to the 


in the 


| time passed rapidly, and the evening had become 


dark when yet ten miles from the end of their 
j journey. 


About midnight he \" 


| 





sudde uly at — ‘man came up behind. 


| to aid Iny necessities. 








The y were on a wide and naked common, when 
Ile was 
well dressed, but his features were in part con- 
cealed by a heavy slouching hat. He looked 
curiously into the carriage ; and obse rving it to be 
full of ladi ies, bowed gallantly to those on the front 


5¢e at. 


“ Pardon,” said he, “an errant knight, devoted 


to the defence of the fair and lovely sex, whom I 


now behold in all its seductive charms before me, 
My mistress is hard-hearted, and, I fear, faithless ; 
but riches are all-powerful, and in search of them 
[ travel; every good and generous heart is willing 
I am sure that in the cause 


of love such lovely damsels will not be found 
wanting.” 
* Fatl .er,”’ whispered Miss Danby to the Baro- 


net, “ listen for your liie,and speak not one word; 
lean back in the coach, and let not yourself be 
seen. Ask no questions; but oblige your child.” 

The Baronet made no reply; but the young 
wee, Who in their present humour were quite 

ready to be amused, and who took the horseman 
lier for a friend of the bridegroom's or some 
Don Quixote or Amadis of Gaul, replied,— 

“ Excellent and courteous knight, the cause of 
love is sacred with our sex, and we take every in- 
terest in your forlorn position; but we cannot aid 
you. Our riches at present are confined to a de- 
posit, the dowry of this maiden, who bears it to her 
husband. ‘To-morrow she will be w ed.” 

“ Fair, amiable, and lovely beauties,” replied the 
horseman with a smile, “and what may be this de- 
posit ?—speak ; let me know, that I may take it 
under my protection, as in duty bound, according 
to the rules of knight-errantry.” 

“Three thousand golden pieces are the dowry 


of my sister,” said the girl, laughing. 
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« Present my humble and faithful respects to! Colonel Lilburne stood astounded : Captain Hind, 
the knight who haa been thought worthy of so | held fast by the gigantie puritan soldier, trembled 
jovely a treasure, and deign to tell him that my | with rage and despair; the wedding-party looked 
game is Captain Jack Hind; that but for urgent petrified with astonishment. 
pecessitv I should never have touched this wed-| “Colonel Lilburne,” said the baronet, whose 
ding-present—-ar too litt! *, doubt] ‘S38, for his merita, choler nearly choked him, “ last nicht T and my 
Teli him him, too, that I will use the sum for the | daughter were with these ladies in a carriage, when 
defence of true love; and above all, to prevent the | it was stopped and robbed by this andacious knave. 
gnion of a lovely but haughty beauty to a cuckoldy | I knew his e ily name was James Hind ; but never 
Roundhead.” | supposed that the noted thief, and an officer of his 


Dead silence prevailed in the carriage. The | late majesty, could be one and the same. Put my 
game of the daring outlaw made every heart leap. | eves are opened. Colonel, this man, to whom I 
Sir Charles and Miss Danby were now satisfied | promised my danghter’s hand, this man, who waa 
that Captain Jack Hind, James Hind the sad-'to be the son of my old age, is a gallows-bird, a 
dler's son, and Captain Osborn were one and the thief, a highwayman . 
same pers mm: but neither dared speak, dreading a | SUpPpose Sir Charles pr f rs a cu ‘holdy 
the exposure both should be put to. The ladies | Roundhead,” said Captain Jack, recovering all his 
trembled in every limb as they marked how heavily | audacity. 
armed was the highwayman. The thoughtl as} “ What mean yon, sir knave?” thundered the 
girl who had spoken handed up the heavy casket. | Baronet. 


“T regret to touch it,” said Captain Hind—and| * Ask your daughter what confession she made 
this anecdote is strictly historical—*and nothing | the other evening to the crop-eared Colonel.” 
but sheer necessity drives me to it. I have a part} © Child! Colonel! what means this’? said the 


old Baronet. 
“That vour danghter and I intended, the day 


to play, anil money must I have: but I will take 
but oue thousand, and hope that the remaining two | ' 
may serve to promote the happiness of the new- | this man was unmasked, to ask for your blessing. 
marricl couple.” And, putting spurs to his horse, | = (olonel Lilburne,” cried the Baronet, eudd nly 
the eccentric highwayman rode off. (calming himself and speaking solemnly, “ yon are 

The poor bride almost fainted with joy. The | the servant of a man I can neither love nor serve, 
loss of all would have been such utter ruin, that | but you are an honest and a good man. If it be 
the robber's generosity—and, for a thief, the act | only to keep her from such knaves as these, take 
generous — was more like a miracle than ‘mv child.—Ah, ah! the bag of gold untouched! 


was 
reality: and the girl was lond in her admiration of What, said I, Lady Stapleton? Here are your 
eo much heroism, as she called it. (husband's thousand guineas.” 

“Thank God, the raseal is & me,” said Sir Charles. | = Many thanks, Sir ¢ ‘harles,” said Lord Sta- 
“Miss Lascelles, [would have interfered, but rage, } pleton. 
astonishment, and fury held my tongue. Desides,|  “ Now, my lord, and now, Colonel, do as ye 


1 am unarmed. But, mark my words, your thou- | list with that rogue, and then let us all to dinner. 
sand guineas are not lost. Be of good cheer, I|Come, let every man forget politics and battlea, 
know the knave; and he shall refund every six-/and think only we are Englishmen. We will 


pouce - | dance to-night to Lady Stapletou's “ dding, and, 
o o o o ° iforegad! ye shall dance to-morrow to Mrs. Colonel 

The instant the wedding was over, Sir Charles | Lilburne’s.” 

and Miss Danby, escorted hy some friends, mounted “* Father !" said Miss Danby. 

on horseback, and, accompanied by the bride and| “ Father me no father,” cried the Paronet. 

bridegroom, rode hard towards Danby House. Sir |“ John, serve what dinner ye can, but give us all 

Charles had insisted on this with so much earnest- | the better supper. Prepare rooms for all: and bid 

ness and warmth, that, without understanding the | Prince ride over for the minister in the morning 

mystery, all agreed to do so. Well mounted, both |to buckle this new couple. I shall have no peace 

hadies and gentlemen reached the ruined castle ‘until I now see her a wife, and thank God she did 


long before evening. not become the wife of a thief.” 
“ TsColonel Lilburne rturaed?” asked Sir Charles Captain Hind was thrust into a garret, well tied 





of the « ntry. ‘and bolted in, and the rest sat down to dinner. 
“He is in the hall with the malignant Captain | There was a stiffness at first between the country 
Oshorn, eaidd the Ironside, continuing his walk. | ventlem Tt and Colonel Lilburne, but this wore off, 
“Follow me, gentlemen and ladies,” said Sir | especially as Lord Stapleton was himself a minle- 
Charles, Irate Commonwealth man. Ralph, and his aato- 
The whole party dismounted, and hastily fol- | nished and blushing bride, could not but refleet on 
lowed the master of the house.. They entered the ithe fact, that truth is indeed stranger than fiction. 


great hall, where dinner was laid. “The Colonel | A union which yesterday was rather wished and 


Was reading, the Captain playing with a greyhound. | desired than hoped, was now settled. 

“Colonel,” exclaimed Sir Charles, hastily, “J | All enjoyed themselves. The servants and sol- 
have some important intelligence for you; and |¢ 
Pray leave to call in Sergeant Johns.—Sergeant ' together ; the guésts supped 
eollar that highwayman ; and bid your men search |and danced better than all. 
his room for « thousand guineas in gold.” 


liers drank heavy jugs of ale on the secasion 
better than they dined, 
The Colonel, Mics 


| Danby, and Sir Charles looked on; but the wed- 
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ding-party kept up the festivities to a late hour, , 
and all parted that night, utterly forgetting that 
some had recently fought in opposite and inunical | 
armies. 
_ An hour after all the rest were in bed, the | 
Colonel was seen moving to the upper part of the | 
house. 

In the morning, Jack Hind was again missing. 

9° ° 9 ° =) 

A happy couple were united the following day, 


and Sir Charles, thoroughly disgusted with poli- | 


tics, took no farther part in the Royalist intrigues 
of the time of Oliver Cromwell. He saw, without 
auger, his daughter a protestant and a friend of 
the Cromwell family, The virtues of his son-in- 
law, who proved a noble fellow, and a plentiful 
family of grand-sons and grand-daughters, made 


him forget the troubled affairs with which he had | 


been mixed up. The rascality of the pretende L | 
royalist officer, turned the worthy but hasty and 

rejudiced baronet against the whole party. His 
zeal had been unthinking and habitual, not the 
effect of reflection, and his change partook of the 
same characteristics. Sir Charles Danby, a man of 
unpressionable and vivacious character, lived to see 
the restoration of the Stuarts—with regret. 

Hind having one day robbed Colonel Harrison, 
was chased in every hole and corne r, and shot a 
servant riding post-haste, whom he took for a 
police-agent. This was his first deed of blood. 
{t and the death of Patty, who was alive when he | 
eourted Miss Danby, acted on his mind, and he 
robbed no more. He abandoned his career of crime, 


ee 


| 





OF EXETER, 





and fought as an officer in the battle of W. orcester. 
After this he lived in London, but was at Jey th 
betray ed. 

On the 27th September, 1652, Colonel Lilby re, 
his young wife and three children were at breakfast, 
The Colonel was opening a letter. Sudde anly = 
stoppe “dl. 4 

“ Poor fellow !” he exclaimed, “ poor fellow " 

“What is the matter, Ralph?’ asked his y 
anxiously. 

“The Lord have mercy on his soul,” replied the 
Colonel gravely. “Hind ended his days on the 
scaffold, on the 24th of this month, at W orcester, 
He was a ruffian, but there have been worse men, 
His crimes were many, but he was once our play. 
mate. Let us forget all, save that he has been 
punished; and let us hope that a merciful God 
may take into account his ignorance, his benighted 
mind, and his lamentable death.” 

The lov ely woman to whom these words were 
addressed made no reply, she took her hushand’s 
arm, led him gently away to a private room, and fel] 

on her knees beside him. They prayed ferve utly 

for the soul of the guilty one, and then gave 
humble thanks for the mercies which they had 
received. 

The body of the robber was exposed on the 
gates of Worcester, according to the sentence. But 
tive di ays after they were removed, no man ever knew 
how; some years after, however, a lady and gen- 
' tleman were observed grave ly gazing ata ‘plain stone, 

in a village chure hyard, on which were engri ved 
these words: “J'o the memory of James Hind.” 


| 
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THE BISHOP 
THere was scarcely a necessity for the author of 
this truly polemical pamphlet to have put his name 
to it. It would have been impossible that he 
ghould hide his talent. Everybody would have 
known from what source it came. Aut Henricus 
Eroniensis, aut Diabolus. Between these two one 
might, perhaps, have been puzzled. From either 
one might have expected the same hot and fiery 
zeal, the same tone of discourteous sarcasm towards 
an opponent, the same want of charity, and, we 
grieve to add, the same levity of expression with 
reference to sacred subjects, which are to be found 
in the work under consideration. It is a most com- 
bustible production—a regular bundle of Lucifer 
matches. 

It is not our intention to enter upon the diseus- 
sion of the very grave question which is now agi- 
tating the ¢ ‘hure h—whether it is the doctrine of 
the Church of England that the Divine grace of 
regeneration is conferred in and by the ceremony 
of baptism, or whether it is consonant to that doc- 
trine to hold that the Divine grace may be given 
before, and independent of, that ceremony. The 
question is not, it is to be remembered, which of 
these doctrines is abstrac tedly the true one, but 
which is the doctrine of the Church. 


ee -._-——- --__. 


“® A Letter to the Arch bisho; of C auterbury from the Bi shop of Exeter. 


OF EXETERS 

If it can clearly be shown that the Church lays 
down a specific doctrine upon the subject, and any 
man conscientiously differ from that doctrine, he 
is at liberty to do so; but he becomes a seceder 
from the Church. If, on the other hand, it is 
doubtful whether the doctrine is distinctly incul- 
cated, any person will be at liberty to form his own 
views on the subject, and will still remain a mem- 
ber of the Church. This, we apprehend, is a fair 
statement of the question. 

The Bishop of Exeter contends that the doctrine 
of the Church, as to regeneration being conferred 
in and by baptism, is clearly and unequivoeally 
settled. Mr. Gorham, supported as he is by the opt 
nion of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Couneil, 
and of the Archbishop of Canterbury, contends that 
the doctrine is not so settled, but th: at it is what may 
be termed an open question, on which any meme 
ber of the Church is at liberty to form his own 
opinion. 

The Bishop possibly may be right—his may be 
the true exposition of the doctrine of the € ‘hureb ; 
but never, surely, were right and truth put for- 
ward in so ) ungainly a garb as they have been by 
him upon this occasion. Zeal and earnestness OB 
such a topic are exe rusable—nay, 1 in this lukewarm 
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are very desirable ; but when zeal degenerates 
into bigotry, and earnestness into virulence, they 
become Offensive to every taste, except such, per- 

, as may have been formed in the diocese of 
Exeter or the precincts of Billingsgate. 

The manner in which the right reverend pre- 
late insults the primate is absolutely shocking. 
He charges him with ignorance—with dishonesty 
in misquoting his authorities, and this too in the 
most insulting forms of irony—with heresy — 
with countenancing “ mere naked Zuinglianism ” 
—with “ rank Popery, and worse than Popery.” 
What that may be, unless the Archbishop were to 
become a convert to Dr. Philpotts’s way of think- 
ing, it is not easy for simple Protestants like our- 
selves to conjectul ce. 

It is not our intention to sully our pages with 
extracts from this scurrilous production. We are 
satisfied that every right-thinking man, who may 
even concur In the general views of the Bishop, 
must be shocked at the method he has taken of 
expressing them ; and to those who differ from him, 
their attack upon an individual whom they will 
look up to with respect and veneration must be 
eminently painful. It is only to the enemies of 
the Church or the enemies of all religion to whom 
it can offer any attractions. We can hardly sus- 
pect a Bishop of an intention to bring the Establish- 
ment into contempt; but if he nourished it, he 
could hardly have taken more effectual means of 
carrying it into execution. 

The Bishop suggests that the judgment of the 


LITERARY 


Leaves from a Lady's Diary of her Travels in 
Barbary. 2 vols. Colburn, London. 

Wuo the fair writer of these entertaining volumes 
is, we know not, but we think that her friends have 
judged well in recommending her, as she informs 
us in her preface, to give them to the public. The 
scenes which she visited, though by no means 
new, are always interesting; and they are pour- 
trayed in the pages before us with much power 
a3 well as delicacy of touch. The authoress, it is 
very evident, is no holiday tourist. The beaten 
tracks of pleasure-seeking travellers have few 
charm: for her adventurous fancy. She delights 
" the inaccessible and the sublime. The match- 
AC83 scenery of the Bosphorus, the classic shores of 
Greece, the rugged solitudes of Northern Europe, 
pee all to have been visited in turn, before the 
author of the “ Lady's Diary” turned her thoughts 
to Africa. She was at Marseilles, she informs us, 
in I ecember, LS47, en route for Spain, when, exer- 
eising the privilege of her sex, she suddenly changed 
her mind and embarked for Algiers. 

4 Her description of that ancient seat of piracy, 
is, upon the whole, far from inviting. As seen 
irom the sea, we are told that it “looks like a heap 


‘ . . 2 oo 
of stones piled up in the shape of a sugar loaf. 





NOTICES. $19 
Privy Council, sanctioned by the Archbishop, is 
merely a temporising measure, adopted for the 
purpose of peace. * But,” says he, “nothing good 
ever came from the sacrifice of truth to peace.” 
We will not dispute that proposition, but does the 
Bishop draw, as a corollary from it, that no truth 
can be established without going to war about it ? 
Does he believe that every truth must be positively 
enforced ?—that none but knock-down arguments 
are of any avail ?—that wager of battle is the 
surest method of sifting the accuracy of testimony ? 
We cannot help suspecting that his Lordship is 
actuated less by a love of truth than by a hatred of 
peace, 

As we have before intimated, we have no quar- 
rel with the Bishop of Exeter for his zeal on be 
half of what he believes to be the truth—what we are 
offended at is his manner of showing that zeal. 
He says, that “ courtesy, modesty, and charity have 
no place as to the truth of Almighty God.” Where 
did he learn this doctrine? Not surely in the 
Sermon on the Mount. We wish him to under- 
stand, as a Christian teacher, that courtesy and 
modesty and charity can harm no cause, and, least 
of all, the cause of truth. He says he has suffered 
much in this cause—* in warring for the Church.” 
Let him try a little the effect of those qualities 
Which at present he so much despises, and perhaps 
he will suffer less. At least, he will eect with 
sympathy and respect, and may succeed in attract- 
ing and persuading where he now only disgusts 
and repels, 


NOTICES. 
A closer acquaintance does not improve the general 
impression conveyed hy the distant aspect of the 
city. The streets, at least in wint r, are abomina- 
bly dirty, and so are the omnibuses; and so, we 
miy add, are the hotels. The environs of the 
city, which are of an extrem: ly varied character, 
and present many striking and picturesque scenes, 
are the main points of attraction to the tourist. 

Constantina was the next place of note visited 
by our adventurous countrywoman. This “ rock- 
built city,” the Cirta of the ancients, it will be 
recollected was taken by assault by the Freneh 
after a most rigorous resistance in the autumn of 
1837. The peculiar situation of this remarkable 
city, perched on the summit of an apparently in- 
accessible rock, seems to excite the admiration of 
every traveller. “If I had had a hundred eyes,” 
Baty s the author of the “ Diary,” “T shonld have 
employed them all in my eagerness to gaze on this 
ancient capital of the Numidian Kings. I had 
heard and read many descriptions of the peculiar 
situation of Constantina: but the reality exceeded 
all I could have imagined.” In the next page, 
however, she dwells pathetically on the wretched- 
ness of the accommodation now afforded by the 
once proud seat of the Numidian monarchs. The 
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rooms of the inn, an old Moorish mansion, con- 
tained no fire-places, no bells, and only one waiter, 
a Jewess, who understood no language except 
Arabic. ‘There is much fine scenery in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Constantina, but the city itself, 
except from its historical associations, seems to 
contain little to arrest the attention of the traveller. 


The present population is estimated at 20,000, of 


whom about 2,000 are Europeans. 

From Constantina our traveller made her way, 
partly by land, partly by sea, to Tunis. The 
incidents of the journey, and the hardships at- 
tending it, are described with much vivacity and 
spirit. The fording of flooded rivers, the dangers 
at times incurred from the too close vicinity of 
wild beasts and of still wilder tribes, the extortion 


of innkeepers, and the politeness and hospitality of | 


the French officers at some of the more remote 
stations, by turns occupy the pages of the “ Diary.” 
A pleasant residence of several wecks at Tunis, 
whence our anonymous author returned to Europe 


by way of Malta, concludes these peregrinations in | 


a field that deserves to be better known both to 
the tourist and the general reader. 

We have said that the author of the “ Diary” is 
generally successful in describing what she has 
seen; and, as might be expected from her sex, 
she dwells with interest on the 
domestic habits of the inhabitants of Northern 
Africa. While at Alwiers she visited, under the 
auspices of a French lady, a Moorish family living 
in the neighbourhcod of that city. The honours 
of the house seem to have been done by two very 
young ladies, one of fourteen and the other of ten 
years of age. The elder was named Zuleika, and 
night in point of beauty, we are told, have passed 
for Byron's heroine of that name. The elder sister 
displayed to the visitors her dresses and her 
jewels, both in ample profusion; the younger, in 
her turn, claimed their attention for a somewhat 
hovel « xhibition, viz., a harem of dolls. 

“ These dolls were attired in the costumes of Moorish 
ladies, and little Gumara assured me that the dresses were 
all her own making. After I had admired them, and com- 


plimented Gumara on her taste, she told me, with an air 
at mystery, that she had yet one thing more to show. So 


saying she produced a doll with a huge black beard and | 
fierce countenance, and dressed completely in imitation of | 


the Sultan. Whilst I was engaged in admiring it, Sidi 
Mahmoud entered. He had heard that I could speak 
Italian, and he came to have a little conversation with me 
about Italy, a country in which he had travelled much. 
The father’s unexpected appearance dismayed the young 
ladies, who coloured deeply, whilst they endeavoured to 
hide the miniature effigy of the Sultan. I afterwards 
learned that Zulcika and her sister are brought up under 
such vigorous restraint, that even the possession of a doll 
in male attire is a thing prohibited.”’— Vol. i, p. 62. 

This fairly beats all the tales which Captain 
Marryat has told us of American prudery. 

DPesides thus describing a harem of dolls at 
Alviers, the “ Diary” gives us an elaborate picture 
of a harem of women at Tunis. The ceraglio in 
question belonged to a certain Sidi Hamda, the 
presumptive heir to the present Bey of Tunis. It 
seems to have been a very gorgeous affair; but we 
have only space for the following extract, describing 
the interior court-yard, or patio, of the harem :— 

“The symmetry and pure Moorish style of the Patio 


| jewel-laden slippers of one of the princesses. 


manners and | 


|were perfect. All round it wére ranges of slender graceful 
| pillars, supporting an upper story gaily painted, almoss = 
| the Chinese fashion. The pavement of the Patio, and the 
| cool gushing fountain in its midst, were of dazzling white 
polished marble. Under all the four colonnades were 
several openings leading to the inner apartments of the 
women. I cannot better describe the play of colours i 
| the costume of the inmates of this bright and airy prison 
'than by comparing it to the variegated plumege of th. 
| hundreds of curious birds here assembled. Proud strutting 
peacocks, cockatoos, parrots of all kinds, and a multitude 
of other Oriental birds of species wholly unknown to me 
' screamed, flew, and stalked about, as companions to the 
| poor women whose perpetual imprisonment they were to 
_ enliven and adorn. Several negresses were here and there 
busy in polishing the mirror-like marble steps of the Patio 
‘over which elsewhere were heard pattering the gold and 
Through 
every door were seen quite fairy glimpses ; at every pillar 
| were groups of fantastically dressed women, the monotony 
of whose daily life was broken by the visit of the strangers. 
_Gorgeously dressed children were led and carried about by 
numerous nurses and attendants. Nothing was to be heard 
| but the rustling of silks, and mutterings and whisperings 
that meant, of course: ‘ Who comes here to peep into our 
| golden cage?’ ”’ 
| We shall conclude this somewhat lengthened 
notice with the following story of Moorish life, 
|which, though bearing all the air of romance, is, 
| we are assured, “an ower true tale.” The inej- 
_ dents, it appears, were related to the writer by the 
lady of the English consul at ‘Tunis. 

“As the women of this country are rigorously forbidden 
/to hold intercourse of any kind with any man but their 
husband, they are attended in sickness by medical practi- 
| tioners of their own sex, as is sometimes the case among 
|our own poorer classes. One night as Naimeh, one of 
| these female physicians, had just lain down to rest after a 
_ busy day, she was suddenly roused by some one knocking 
iat the door—an unusual circumstance—for being one of 
‘the most eminent of her profession, she was never sum- 
|moned at night without previous notice. She therefore 
paid no heed to the call at first ; but the knocking was 
continued with such incfeasing vehemence that she began 
to think the case must be an urgent one, and getting out 
(of bed, she looked out through a small opening in the 
door, and inquired who it was that disturbed her at that 
unusual hour. ‘ Make haste, make haste, good sister," 
‘replied an unknown male voice in tones of great anxiety, 
‘your help is sorely needed. Come at once, or it may 
soon be too late.’ Familiar with human suffering in 
various forms, old Naimeh’s heart was readily susceptible 
of pity. She hesitated no longer, but hastily putting on 
her ample garments, she stood beside the stranger in the 
street before he had time to renew his pressing entreaties, 
But to her horror and dismay, she found her late suppliant 
transformed at once into an imperious tyrant. In an instant, 
she found herself muffled in a thick cloth tied tightly over 
her eyes and mouth, and grasped by a strong hand that 
hurried her along in silence through the deserted streets, 
she knew not whither. ‘Three hundred piastres for you 
(about 104.) if you do my bidding without resistance ; if 
not, you are a dead woman.’ These were the only words 
that fell in a grim whisper on the ear of the terrified 
woman, as she was dragged through many winding streets. 
At last, when her limbs could searcely support her farther, 
her conductor stopped, gave a signal, and the gate of an 
almost royal mansion opened to admit the pair. When 
it closed behind them, the stranger removed the bandage 
from her face, and led her in silence into the innermost 
apartments, where everything indicated that she was im 
one of the most opulent Moorish houses of the town. All 
around her was pomp and splendour, but not one human 
sound reached her ear. An awful silence reigned in that 
abode of luxury; and poor Naimeh, who well knew the 
barbarous customs of her country in certain respects, 

a fearful foreboding of the work which she had been 80 
mysteriously brought to do; perhaps it was not the first 
time she had been forced to give her aid to such deeds. 
‘Do your office, and beware of uttering a word about what 














you see here, 
ear by the stranger whose features she could not exactly 


discern in the dim light), as he pushed her into a little 
her, leaving the heavy silken curtain, that served as a 
goor, half undrawn behind her. 

“Qn a sumptuous couch, in that small room, lay a 
beautiful girl apparently about fourteen years of age. No 
seen escaped mes lips, but her sweet countenance gave 
token of great physical suffering, and still deeper mental 
anguish. Naimeh’s practised eye quickly perceived that 
the young creature was about to become a mother appoeene: 
it long before a fine male babe lay in the midwife’s arms. 
Te ndesly did the fair young mother gaze on her first-born ; 


but her joy was mingled w ith some harrowing anticipation, | 


and her large, gazelle eyes, turning full of tears upon the 
midwife, seemed to say, ‘Oh, why have you let me live ?’ 
Meanwhile, delighted that her mysterious mission had taken 
po worse a turn, old Naimeh endeavoured to comfort and 
encourage her patient, but her words seemed quite lost 
upon the poor, woe-begone girl. 

‘The stranger now stalked into the chamber, and 
ordered Naimeh to withdraw into the larger room. She 
obeved, of course ; but, moved by curiosity and compassion, 
she placed herself behind the hanging-door, so as to see all 
that passed, without herself being seen. The stranger 
went up to the bed-side, and, raising the girl's faint head 
with one hand, he whispered to her to drink from a cup 
which he held in the other. As soon as she was aware of 
his purpose, she uttered a loud shriek, and, stretching out 
her white arms to defend herself, sank back exhausted, 
after a short struggle. The stranger quietly laid down the 
cup, took the infant in his arms, and showing it to its 
almost fainting mother, said something to her in a low 
tone, and with a peculiar smile upon his cold, stern features. 
Potent words they must have been, though spoken so 
softly ; for the timid girl seemed at once possessed with 
stedfast resolution. The stranger lays down the child, 
and again presents the cup to his victim, who, as she takes 
it from his hand, casts a heart-rending lock upon her babe, 
a look that seemed to say, ‘Oh, may happiness attend my 
boy, for twice [ am a mother to him, twice I give him life.’ 
Nhe puts the cup to her lips, and, before she has drained it 
to the bottom, her young life has departed from its lovely 
tenement. The cup was poisoned. The murderer looked 
for a moment on his work without changing a muscle; 
then, turning to Naimeh as coolly as if he had only killed 
a partridge, he pointed to the corpse, and ordered her to do 
what was necessary, and be silent for her life. The old 
woman obeyed, though fear and horror so shook her frame, 
that she had scarcely strength enough to prepare the remains 
ef the beautiful victim for their last resting-place. 

“ Pallida no, ma pil che neve bianca, 
Che senza vento in un bel colle fiocchi 
Parea posar come persona stanca : 
So Isy the victim of a father’s wrath. Nor did one victim 
suffice; the babe still lived, and with loud cries seemed to 
bewail its mother’s murder; but a powder laid on its lips 
by the assassin’s hand silenced it for ever.” 


More Verse and Prose. By the Corn- Law Rhymer. 
7 Vol. II. London: C. Fox. 

Pnis little volume, as the last production of one 
. the oldest and most valued contributors to 
Pars Macazixe, demands our early attention ; 
wid We propose, in our next number, to discuss at 
length the writings and the genius of Ebenezer 
Biliott. Meanwhile we Cannot deny ourselves the 
Picasure of presenting our readers with the follow- 
Wig Macnificent stanzas extracted from it:— 


SCOTSMEN TO SCOTLAND. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SCOTSMEN OF SHEFFIELD. 


Thy Men of Men shall we forget, 
Old Scotland? No. Where'er we be, 
All lonely, or in exile met, 


“We think of them and thee. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





‘ were the very last words whispered in her | 














Mother of Knox! “hast thou a charm” 
That gives to all thy name who bear 
Thoughts which unnerve the despot’s arm, 
And Will, to do and dare? 
Thou bad'st him build on tyrant’s bones 
An altar to the Lord of Lords ; 
Thou gav'st him power to shatter thrones, 
And vanquish kings, with words, 
Stern Mother of the deathless dead ! 
Where stands a Scot, a freeman standa, 
Self-stayed, if poor—seif-clothed, self-fed, 
Mind-mighty, in all lands. 
No mitred pleader need thy sons, 
To save the wretch whom Mercy spurns ; 
No classic lore thy little ones, 
Who find a Bard in Burns. 
Their path, though dark, they will not mias ; 
Secure, they tread on danger’s brink ; 
They say, “ This shall be !"’ and it is; 
For, ere they act, they think. 
Mother of Burns : thy woe-nursed bard 
Not always wisely thought or said ; 
He err’d, he sinn’d—but, oh, "tis hard 
To ban the voiceless dead ' 
Mother! thy doric speech hath power 
The heart with passion’s thrill to move ; 
But none could sing, in hall or bower, 
Like him, thy Bard of Love. 
Who dipp'd his words in lightning ? 
With thunder arm'd his story rhyme ? 
Who made his music tender, true, 
Terse, terrible, sublime ? 
Who bade thy bard, in thrall, maintain 
A freeman’s port, where’er he trod ? 
Who taught the peasant to disdain 
Proud Fashion's Minstrels ? 
Who gave the child of toil a lyre, 
With living sunbeams wildly strung ? 
And taught his soul of living fre 
Truth’s universal tongue ? 
God. But with torture Faction filled 
The cup he drained in gloomy pride : 
What marvel, if the poison kill’d ? 
What marvel, if he died ? 
Few were his days, his fortunes foul ; 
Bravely he struggled, though not long ; 
And with a poet's glowing soul, 
Drew near to God in song. 


Who 


(; vd. 


For Conscience to thy poct said, 
“Burns! be a martyr!” “ Por the truth, 
I will,” he cried—and bow’'d his head, 
And died, grey -haired in yout’. 
With httle men he might not stay, 
But hasted from a world unkind ; 
Oh, guess the worth he threw away, 
By what he left behind! 
And what a wreath his fame had worn, 
Amid a world’s immortal tears, 
Had he, like England’s Milton, borne 
The fruit of sixty years! 
But shall it of our sires be told 
That they their “ brother poor” forsook ? 
No! for they gave him more than gold ; 
They bought the brave man’s Book! 
Scotland! thy sons—and not unearned 
This day of pleasing tears returns — 
Are met to mourn thy trampled, spurned, 
Poor, broken-hearted Barns. 
And oft again, the kind, the brare, 
Who sorrow's feast, like him, have shar'd, 
Will meet, to honour in his grave 
Thy glorious rustic bard. 
Oh, spare his frailties '—write them not 
On mute Misfortune’s coffin-lid '— 
Ev'n Bacon err'd, and greater Scott 
Not always greatly did. 
A fearful gift is flame from beaven, 
To him who bears it in his breast: 
Self-fir'd, and blasted, but forgiv'n, 
Let Robert's ashes rest. 
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Modern State Trials. Revised and Illustrated, 


with Essays and Notes, by Witt1aa C. Towns- | 


Exp, M.A., Q.C., Recorder of Macclesfield. In 


2 volumes. London: Longman and Co. — 
Ir would be difficult to name any work in our 


language containing a greater mass of interesting 
matter than the “ State Trials” afford. What a 
host of brilliant names, from Raleigh to Hastings, 
are associated with those ponderous tomes! How 
many mingled scenes of heroism and guilt do they 
unfold? ‘he details of great crimes have always 
exercised an irresistible influence on the attention 
of mankind, and in no publication in existence, 
not even in the Causes Celebres of our French 


neighboufs, abounding though they do in strange | , 
eventful incidents, is there to be found so various | 


and 30 vast a catalogue of guilt as in the voluminous 
collection of Howell. That collection, however, 
it will be remembered, reaches no further down 


than the year 1520, the last trial recorded being | 


that of Arthur Thistlewood and his associates for 
their insane conspiracy to surprise and murder all 
the members of the then existing Ministry, at the 


house of the Earl of Harrowby, in the early part | 


of that year. 

Since the period in question many remarkable 
trials have taken place, and indeed of recent years 
a continuation of Howell's work has been more 
than once projected. 


useful matter for the future compiler who under- 
takes the task of bringing down the records of state 
offences to the present time. We have two faults, 
however, to find with the selection of trials be- 
fore us; the first is, that not the faintest attempt 
has been made to arrange them in chronological 
order; and the second, that several of the most 
important of modern times have been omitted. 

In order to establish our first point, we have 
only to state that the first trial reported in the first 


volume is that of John Frost, for high-treason, in| 


1840; while the first trial in the second volume is 
that of the present Lord Dundonald, for conspiracy, 
in IS14. With regard to our second objection, it 
may, perhaps, suffice to state, that the trial of 
Henry Hunt, for the conspicuous part he acted in 
the lamentable proceedings which occurred at Man- 
chester, in August, 1519, occupies no place in 
Mr. ‘Townsend's collection. 

This trial, of which no duly authorised edition 
has yet been published, is so important, in more 
than one point of view, that we cannot suppose it 
has escaped the attention of Mr. Townsend ; and 
we are driven to the conjecture that he has pur- 
posely avoided a still painful and irritating topic 
of our recent history. But these considerations do 
not justify the omission. ‘The trial of Hunt, and 


Mr. ‘Townsend's publication | 
does not aim at this: but it will furnish much} 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


;named “ Manchester massacre,” Mr. Townsend 
must, as a lawyer, be aware that in no recent case 
was the constitutional law of public meetings mors 
fully discussed than during the trial of Hunt. J, 
| was, indeed, the authority chiefly referred to in the 
| last and most memorable prosecution of O'Connely 
in 1844. Surely a trial, in every point of view ay 
important, was better worthy a place in M, 
| Townsend's collection than that of Lord Cardigan. 
| for his bloodless passage of arms at Wimbledon 
with Captain Tuckett, which we find in the pages 
| before us. ~ 
There are other interesting political trials which 
we should have wished to see chronicled in My. 
Howell's collection does 
not contain that of the deeply-injured Queen of 
George the Fourth. Neither does it contain the 
trials for high treason which took place in Seot. 
land in the year 1820. We may remind our 
southern readers that in that year two men, named 
| Baird and Hardy, were hanged and beheaded at 
Stirling with all the grim formalities of law, and 
that another named Wilson met the same fate 


| Townsend's volumes. 


| at Glasgow, for offences which at the present day 
would probably not entail even the punishment of 
| transportation. ‘The two former were defended by 
Jeffrey with great eloquence and spirit against an 
overwhelming array of counsel for the crown, from 
both sides of the Tweed; for the law of treason in 
both countries having been assimilated by the Act 
of Union, it is competent in such cases, and in such 
cases only, for the barristers of either country to 
practise before any British tribunal. ; 
Notwithstanding these omissions, however, the 
| work before us contains much interesting matter, 
The earliest trial given in the collection is that of 
Lord Dundonald, of whose perfect innocence of 
‘the charge of which he was found guilty Mr, 
‘Townsend informs us he entertains not the sinallest 
doubt. ‘The last is that of the hero of the Ballin- 
garry cabbage-garden. There are, moreover, vari- 
‘ous trials of a non-political character, such as 
| that of Lord Cardigan, to which we have already 
| referred, that of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the 
'evil genius of colonial ministers, forsthe abdue- 
tion of Miss Turner, and that of Mr. Stuart, of 
| Dunearn, for killing Sir Alexander Boswell, with 
the admirable defence of Mr. (now Lord) Cock 
burn, of which Mr. Townsend justly speaks in 
the highest terms of praise. The trials of various 
recent notorious criminals, such as Courvoisier, 
| Oxford, and Maecnaghten, are contained in Mr. 
Townsend's work. 








—_e_ 


The Rifle Rangers ; or, Adventures of an © of ia 
Southern Mexico. 2 vols. London: Shoberl. 


the inquest which afterwards took place at Oldham, | Tue author of this work seems to emulate the fame 


form the only authentic record of the darkest petss- 
age in the “political annals of the present generation. 
Thomas Carlyle is right. The triumph achieved 
on the field of Peterloo, by « your unspeakable yeo- 
manry cavalry,” over an unresisting multitude— 
the prompt and cordial thanks returned by the 
Prince Regent to the victors—still rankle in the 
bosom of the nation. But, independent altogether 
of the historical interest attaching to the justly- 





The following 


of Colonel (‘rockett, of ‘Tenessee, 


‘account of himself, in his first chapter, will, we 


think, justify the remark :— 


“My foot had pressed the summits of the Andes, and 
climbed the Cordilleras of the Sierra Madre. I had 
it down the Mississippi, and sculled it up the Orinoco. 
had hunted buffaloes with the Pawnees of the Platte, 
ostriches upon the Pampas of the Plata. To-day shiver 
ing in the hut of an Esquimaux, a month after, taking @Y 





siesta in an aery couch under the gossamer frondage 








LITERARY 


Coren palm. I had eaten raw meat with the trappers of ' 
the Rocky Mountains, and roast monkey among the Mos- 
quite Indians; and much more, that might weary the | 
reader, and that ought to have made the writer a wiser 
man; but I fear the spirit of adventure, its thirst is within 
me, siakeless. I had just returned from a ‘scurry’ 
among the Comanches of Western Texas, and the idea of 
settling down was as far from my mind as ever. 

“‘What next? What next?’ thought! ‘Ha! the! 


war in Mexico.’ “ | 

So far, well. And if he had given us a simple | 
and faithful narrative of what he saw there, we 
should have thanked him for his pains ; but the in- | 
terest of the book is greatly impaired by the intro- | 
duction of fictitious names and incidents, and by | 
the highly exaggerated tone of the whole work, | 
The adventures related are so numerous and so 
startling, that truth must indeed be a great deal 
stranger than fiction if we are to yield implicit 
faith to all that these volumes contain. No ro- 
mance, at least that we ever read, affords so rapid 
a series of stirring incidents. This apparent spirit 
of exaggeration is to be regretted, as the work | 
abounds in vigorous passages displaying great de- 
scriptive power. We look in vain in it, however, 
for any ¢ mnected outline of the progress of the 
Mexican war. 











C ylon and the Cingalese, &e. &e. By Henry 
Coartes Sirr, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. In 2 
vols. William Shoberl, London. | 

We have heard a great deal about Ceylon of late, | 
thanks to Lord Torrington and his dog-taxes, and 
we shall probably hear much more before the 
closing of the present session of Parliament. The 
work before us is a welcome contribution to our 
stock of information respecting that valuable 
dependcney. It is written by a person of intelli- 
gence and observation, who, from the circumstance 
of his having filled the office of Deputy Queen's 
Advocate for the southern division of Ceylon, had | 
ready access to the best sources of information. 
Besides affording us an apparently unprejudiced 
narrative of the political disturbances which have 
lately distracted that island, Mr. Sirr has supplied | 
many interesting details as to its great natural | 
capabilities, as well as to the history, literature, and | 
domestic manners of its inhabitants. The archi- 
tectural antiquities, too, which in this fabled seat | 
of paradise are numerous and highly interesting, 
come in for their due share of attention. 

If our space allowed us, we should be tempted 
to extract various passages descriptive of the sub- 
lime and gorgeous scenery with which Ceylon 
abounds. We should also be tempted to transcribe 
more than one translated specimen of the works 
of hative authors which enrich the volumes before 
w. But we must be content to confine ourselves 
t one topic, being that upon which, from his pro- 
fessional experience, the author is best entitled to 








- heard, viz., the administration of justice in 
eylon. Mr. Sirr shews that in this important 
cepartinent there is ample reom for improvement ; 


and he shews, moreover, what Lord Torrington 
‘to have known before he commenced his 
of priests and hanging of pretenders, that | 
the punishment of death has no terrors for the 


true follower of Buddha. 


ought 
eh woting ‘ 





His implicit faith in the 


‘fate with indifference or with defiance. 


ithe stain of human blood. 


transmigration of souls enables him to meet his 


What 


NOTICES. 





should we think of hearing a prisoner, after sen- 


tence of death had been passed upon him, turni 

round upon his judge and jury, and telling them 
that he hoped yet to have the satisfaction of sting- 
ing them all as a cobra-capella, into which he knew 
he would be instantly transformed upon his exe 
eution? Another criminal, with less malignity, 
or with more indolence, will boast that he is to 
exchange his human form for that of a coffee- 
bush, when he will have nothing to do but to grow 
berries, and in return be carefully trimmed, watered, 
and taken care of. <A third, in whom avarice is 


the ruling passion, will declare that in his next 


stare of existence he will enter the soul of a rich 


| nan and Oppress the pvor. 


With reference to this subject Mr. Sirr save :-— 


“We must acknowledge our sincere conviction that 
capital punishment should not be inflicted upon our fellow 


| subjects, who are followers of Buddha, or believers in the 


transmigration of souls. We have arrived at this con- 
clusion from personal observation, which has satisted us 
of the utter recklessness with which the benighted 
followers of Buddha meet death as a punishment, and the 
consequent inefficacy of the example to deter the survivors, 

“In illustration of this fact, we select the following 
instance, from many others, to which our own experience 
bears testimony, of the circumstances connected witha 
criminal trial in Ceylon. Appoo Yapa, aged fourteen years, 
was indicted for the wilful murder of a female, two years 
his junior. It was proved upon the trial that the mangled 
body of the deceased had been found in a stream, a short 
distance from Belligamme, in the neighbourhood of which 
her parents resided, who were poor but respectable people. 
That on the day previously to that on which the corpse 
was discovered the deceased had been sent by her parents 
to the bazaar to purchase rice, for which purpose she had 
been given an eight fanam piece, or a shilling of our 
money. 

“Two or three of the witnesses had seen the girl in 
company with the prisoner, on the day above specified, at 
some distance from the bazaar, and the information which 
had been given by them led to the apprehension of Appoo 
Yapa. 

“When the prisoner was arrested, spots of blood were 
found upon his comboy, which was produced in court, and 
one witness stated that he could swear to those spots being 
marks of Awnan blood, as he had smelt it soon after the 
prisoner's arrest. Blood was also visible upon a knife 
produced in court, which had been found upon the prisoner, 
and the same witness swore to the fact of that being also 
Money was also proved to 
have been spent by Appoo Yapa between the period when 
he was last seen with the deceased, and that of his appre 
hension. 

“The jury found him guilty. Sentence of death was 
passed, which he listened to with the greatest indifference 
conceivable, and, at the conclusion, stated that he did not 
care, as he knew that he would become in his next state 
of existence a cobra-capella, and in that form be should re- 
turn and have the satiefaction of stinging the judge, jury, 
and advocate. This youth made a full confession of bi 
crime: he first knocked his victim on the head, and thea 
cut and maimed ber with his knife; he afterwards hid the 
body amongst some underwood, but, fearing it might too 
readily be discovered in that situation, he had dragged it a 
considerable distance, and thrown it into the stream where 
it was found. 

“ He also acknowledged the murders of two other children 
of ages corresponding with her's for whose death he was to 


‘ 


suffer, and stated that in each instance he had been actuated 
by the sole motive to possess himself of some 
sum of money, or trinket, possessed by them. | 
Yapa maintained to 
he evinced at the trial, and bis execution 
effect upon the spectators. 


i 


the last the same indifference 
produced 
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“On another occasion, when a prisoner was asked in the | 


usual form, if he had any cause toshow why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon him, he replied that he was 
quite contented to die, and did not wish to avoid it, be- 
cause he knew that in his next stage he would pass a life 
ef ease and quict, and have all his wants supplied, as he 
should become a coffee-bush, and would thus have plenty 
of good water, bear abundant crops of the berry, and conse- 
quently be taken the greatest care of, without any personal 
trouble, or inconvenience. 

“On arecent occasion, two high-caste Cingalese men 
were condemned to suffer death at Colombo, for murder ; 
each of them confessed the crime, and one of them ap- 
peared to be somewhat impressed with the heinousness © 
his offence. But the other one evinced great hardihood, 
and said, when the rope was around his neck, that imme- 
diately the breath had quitted his body, he would be born 
again asademon, and torment the moodliar through whose 
endeavours he had been apprehended, and kill his wife an: 
children ; and, after satiating his vengeance in that form, 
he would die, and his soul would inhabit the carcase of 
a rich man, and in that capacity he would oppress the poor 
and needy, or, as the wretched crimiaal expressed himself, 
‘suck the blood of the people.” 





A Critical History of the Lanaquage and Literature 
of Ancient Greece, By WittiamM Mere, cof 
Caldwell. 3 vols. Longman & Co. 

CoLroxen. Mere’s reputation as a scholar and a 
traveller entitle the work before us to a much more 
lengthened notice than we can devote to it during 
the present month. We shall, however, take an 
early opportunity of returning to this elaborate 
treatise, which, both from its stvle and matter, it is 
easy to perceive must have absorbed the letsure of 
many Vears, 

Progressive Lessons in Social Setence. 
Author of ** Outlines of Social Economy.” 
don: Smith, Elder & Co. ° 

Tuis iz, both in formand substance, a school-book for 


° Le ile 


grown-up men. 


nomy; and in many cases, of course, the query | 


suggests a truth which the catechumen might easily 
enough overlook, if this or some similar process of 
eliciting demonstration were not adopted. It is, 
in fact, the old Socratic method of making the d's- 
ciple reflect and establish, by his own answers, the 
verity that he seeks for. The pages before us are dee 
signed for the mechanics of the Finsbury Institution; 
and present us with a fair specimen of food mect 
for the strong and manly intellect of English 
artizans. 

Letterson Early Education, by Pestalozzi. London: 

C. Gilpin. 

Pesta.ozzis letters deserve a reprint, 
nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed since their 
first appearance. Any record, however trifling, of 
the founder of popular edueation would, of course, 
demand our respectful attentiow ; but in the writ- 
ings of Pestalozzi there are intrinsic qualities that 
well repay perusal. It is from the simplicity and 
tenderness of his heart that he discovers and en- 
forces truth. 
that it is foolish and criminal to despair of better 


though 


things, though we witness any amount of human | 


dezradation. He makes us emphatically better 


and wWiscr men. 


By tle 


It consists of a number of ques | 
tions Upon all the leading topics of political CCO- | 


Both his precepts and example shew | 





NOTICES. 


' The Angel World. By Puitip Jamrs Batrpy 


Author of “ Festus.” Pickering. 1359, 
i We have been no less delighted than Surprise d by 
‘this poem. It is gold of great price, Without 
particle of alloy. For this we were hardly pre. 
pared. After having been angered beyond mea. 
sure by finding the real merits of Feetys sadly 
marred by the admixture of most wilial and Une 
pardonable blemishes, it was natural to approach 
the little volume before us with considerable ay 
pidation. The poet has, however, how undoul ted] 
won his spurs. ~ Festus” showed that he had power: 
“The Angel World” proves as cogently that he ae 
judgment. We believe in the sanity of true ceniys 
Neither he nor his readers will ever regret that he 
has listened to friendly monitors. He js as wild 


- 
’ 
. 


‘land imaginative as ever; but his COINpPosition jg 


lrigidly artistic. Art, we know, is an awfal name- 
i but if we english it as taste or judgment, we shal! 
not be suspected of insinuating that the present is 
|less original than the earlier work. lor no poet 
could we well say more, and Mr. Bailey does not 
deserve less. 
A Career in the Coinmons. by Wat. Locxey 
Hanrzte. Longinan & Co. 

Is the form of a series of letters toa young member 
of Parliament, Mr. Harle gives an adimirable resume 
| of the opinions entertained by the Lil i ral party 


| generally Upon all leading topies of the cay. The 


stvle is flowing and easy, as befits the conversa. 
tional character of the book; and the matter thas 
pleasantly conveyed well deserves inarked and 
yeneral attention. No one who advocates Progress 
can rise from the perusal of these pages without 
feeling that they have enabled him to yive better 
reasons for the faith that is in him. 
| God Save the People. The Poetry by Eernezes 
ELuiort, the Music by W. THoroLip Woop. 
Price 1s. Published by Af Simpson, Regent Street, 
and Shepherd & Jones, Newgate Strect. 
Weare glad to see that these fine stanzas of the 
Corn-law Rhymer have at last found fitting “ musi- 
cal utterance.’ The composer is not unworthy of 
the poet. 





Payne's Book of Art. Parta J. to V. 
each. London: W. French. 

Fon the very moderate sum of 1s. the lover of 
art is presented by Mr. Payne with three of the 
most beautiful line engravings that modern skill 
can supply. The originals are the productions of 
the most eminent painters of Germany at the pre 
All of them are to be found in the 


Price ls. 





sent day. 


‘| Pinacotheke or Leuchtenberg Gallery at Munich. 


'Those who have seen them there will be glad te 
have the power of refreshing their memory by 
‘means of the admirable copies before us, Those 
who have not will be able to form something like 
‘a fair estimate of modern German art. 


a: 
‘India and the Gospel. By the Rev. W. Crape- 


London: John Snow. 
|Mr. CLarkson gives a clear and well wmittea 
account of the active struggle now taking } 
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betwe n Christianity and the indigenous supersti- 
tions of our oriental empire. He is full of hope, 


and cheerful, as it becomes one to be who has cast 
his lot in a fiell presenting such tremendous 
obeta: le sto his exertions as the Brahmin-and-caste- 
ridden land of India. His book is so varied with 
incid: ntal narrative and anecdote that it will be 
found deeply interesting and attractive even to 
thoce who do not symypithise with missionary 
efforts. 

Aletheia, or the Doom of Mythology, with 
Poems. By Writiam Citances hen. 
man & Co. 

Tuene is very considerable poetic power displayed 
in this little volume. The writer possesses both 
taste and ieeling; but we think he might have 
dispensed with the Mythological Glossary at the 
end of the book, which occupies nearly one hun- 
dred pages. The stinaller poems are more suc- 
lt the more elaborate “ Aletheia.” 
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The Old Ji ye ,or Lift in a Colony. By the Author 
of “Sam Slick,” &e. New ddition. Colburn, 
L mdon. 

We are not 


orton 
CLC uel blia 


surprised that a new edition of this 
4 work has been called for. The scenes 
of colonial life which it pourtrays are sketched 
with that peculiar mixture of humour and vigorous 
good nse Which characterise all the productions 
of their author, Judge Haliburton is a close, but, 
upon the whole, an indulgent observer of mankind. 
The best chapters in the book before us are, we 
think, the one entitled * Asking a Governor to 
Dine,’ and * The Ball at Government House.” 
Common Scnee versus Coimmoa Lai. By WILLIAM 
Massey, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Longinan & Co. 
Law reform has at k ngth become the yrreat qucs- 
tin of the day. The abuses and anomalies in the 
administration of justice have become hOoW 8&0 in- 
tolerable that their maintenance is no longer pos- 
sible. The writer of the work before us seem: 
fully sensible of this truth; and he urges his pro- 
fessional brethren to join the law reformers while 
they may yet do so with a good grace. 
is both sound and well timed, 


’ 
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Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer tells us a tale 
that has oft been said and sung. He can bear 
adv rsity like a hero, prosperity overwhelms him. 
Everybody eries like Edie Ochiltree, “ Haill of my 
ain, and nane of ny neighbours,” az soon as the 
slightest inkling is given of an overflowing 
treasury. The unhappy official has to dispense re- 
Mission of taxation, and soon finds, like Louis XIV. 
that they who receive prove ungrateful, and that 
Mise who are disappointed reproach him with 


. 
15 


tenfold bitterness, 

tis. however, well enough thatthere issome good 
t quarrel for, instead of some evil to be encoun- 
The quarterly returns of the revenne are 
Notwithstanding the 


tered, 
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lavourable character. 
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Mr. Massey deals only with the Common Law 
Courts in England; and the remedy he proposes ia 


ln th sweeping and simple. He desires to abolish 

altogether the forms of “ special pleading” in these 

courts, and to substitute a simple and intelliwible 
process, by which the real question at issue between 
the contending parties may be promptly ascertained, 

He would utterly discard those metaphysical sub- 

tleties, relating only to the form, not to the sub- 

stance of the case. 

Narrative of Arctic Discovery, from the carliest 
period to the present time. By J.J. Suitume aw, 
London: Wm. Shoberl. 

Tur title of this book tells its story truly and con- 

cisely, It is, in fact, a most useful compendium of 

all that is, perhaps nearly all that can be, known 
upon the subject. The author has evidently had 
access to official sources of information. 





Th ; f hho \ ing publicati ns have been rest eived — 
The Bible in Every Land. Part IX. Price 2s. Class If. 
Indo-Luropean Languages. Divisions F. and G. London: 


published by Samuel Baxter and Sons. 

The Edinburgh Christian Magazine. Price 2d. No. 
XH. vol 2. Edinburgh: Paton and Ritchie 

«4 Short Treatise upon the Unequal Tmposts upon Port 
Wine. By Joseph James Forrester. Lond Pelham 
Richardson 

The National Cy lay awdia af Useful Anouw li ig ° Part 
XXXIX. Price Ils. London: Charles Koight 

Marriage: its Origin, Uses, and Duties. By the Rev 


52, Strand. 
Price Yd. London : 


W. Bruce. Price 6d. Sold by G. Slater, 2 

Lays of Home. By G. Castieden. 
Partr dge and Oakey. 

First Class-book of Physical Geography. 
Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 
Revision of Taxation. Speech of A. Anderson, M_P., deli- 
vered in the House of Commons, 19th Feb. 1850, 

J. Unwin, Bucklersbury. 

The Bazaar. Manchester: Love and Barton. 

Flowers; their Moral Language and Poetry, 
Adams. London: G. Slater. 

Wright's Biographical Gems. Price 1d. cach. First series, 
Is. tristol: J. Wright; London: Houlston and 
Stoneman. 

My Old Pupils. By the Author of *‘ My Schooldays.” 
London: Hall and Co. 

Pleasant Pastimes, or Drawing Room Drama. 
Hall and Co. 

The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland, 
Edinburgh: Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 


By W. Rhind. 


By H. G. 


London: 
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REGISTER. 
cessation of the corn duties and a large reduction 
of the duty on sugar, the decrease on the Onustoms 
is not more than 1605354 In the Excise there is 
an increase of Ba BUS/, In Stamps there is a 
small decrease of 10,0461 The Assessed Taxes 
exceed those of the corresponding quarter last 
vear by 24,154 ¥. The Income Tax for this quarter 
is 58,089/. more than for the same quarter of last 
vear, 27,968/. more than the same quarter of 1848. 
‘The Post-offiee exhibits a decrease of 35,0004; and 
in the miscellaneous sources of revenue there is 
also a decrease of 50,8324 On comparing the 
above items of increase and decrease it sppears 
that in the total ordinary revenue of Great initain 
in the quarter just ended there @ a decrease of 
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99,2961. In the comparison of the two years end- 
ing respectively April 5, 1849 and 1850, we are 
presented with the striking fact of a decrease on 
Customs, and an increase on every other item, to 
such an amount that the ordinary revenue of the 
year just ended shows an increase of 152,950). 
over the previous year. ‘The decrease on Customs 
is 594,566L while on the Excise of the whole year 
there is an increase of 142,599/.; on the Stamps, 
313,078.; on the Assessed Taxes, 14,076/.; on 
the Income Tax, 149,004/.; on the Post-office, 
14,000/.: on the Crown Lands, 60,000/.: and on 
miscellaneous sources, 54,7591 These items 
amount altogether to 747,5161 "The above figures 
refer only to the ordinary revenue of Great 
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[tions regulations, keeps skill and industry at @ low 
ebb. Ingenious and profitable processes are }ite. 
rally forbidden; the trade consequently js pre. 
vented from attaining its proper development ; ang 
our colonies (wisely and rightly, as far as the 

are concerned) are betaking themselves to the 
United States and elsewhere for the supplies they 
require. We may leave Lord John Russell's very 
illiberal argument out of the question respecting 
| the necessary cost of first-rate newspapers being go 
high as, in a great measure, to preclude the 
working classes from subscribing to them. Were 
‘this position granted, still there is the strange 
‘anomaly, that the Government enhances that price, 
and, as far as isin the power of taxation, precludes 
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Britain; but the results are not considerably ‘them from access to the best sources of political jn. 
affected ly the extraordinary items. Under the | formation; and this too a Government that soon 
head of imprest and other moneys there is an | must be compelled to grant the exercise of largep 
increase of 97,3982. on the quarter, which, with political rights to those very classes. There are, 
another small item, almost exactly balances the | however, other publications besides Newspapers 
decrease on the ordinary revenue, and makes the |that form the mind, and which the poorer classes 
difference 1,854/) in favour of the quarter just ‘are entitled to have provided at the cheapest rate 
ended. Inthe comparison of the two years, on that human skill can furnish them—at a!! events 
the one hand we have had no China money lately, | without obstruction from the Legislature. When 
whereas in the former year there was entered | we mention “Chambers’s Journal,” the most sue. 
$4,2-4/. on this account; but, on the other hand, | cessful, and the most deservedly successful, of the 
the latter vear has the benefit of 125,588/. as in- | cheap publications of the day, our readers will fully 
This raises | understand the kind of writings to which we allude, 
It is idle to talk of this movement as coming merely 


crease in the repayment of advances. 
the actual difference in favour of the year just \ 
ended to 1s6,5164 from publishers and papermakers, as thouch they 

In addition to this, there is a considerable amount | sought their individual profit only. We can, of 
of money saved by reduetion of expenditure. The ‘our own knowledge, fearlessly assert that ench is 
proposed method of distributing the sum in hand | the intense competition in the trades in question 
was discussed in our pages last month; and every | that the retail customer would immediately derive 
observation we then had oceasion to make has | all, or very nearly all, the benefit of the reductions 


since heen eompletely ratified by public opinion. 


On the question of Stamps the Liberal party have | 


almost without exception expressed their feelings 
in favour of an ad valorem duty. It is emphati- 
cally the on/y just course that can be taken; and 
the objection to it—viz, that instead of a re- 
duction it would virtually occasion an increase of 
taxation—deserves to be well weighed before it 
be put forward as an obstacle to so desirable an 
improvement. 

We believe the publie is in earnest on the 
qjuestions of the Window Tax and taxes on know- 
ledge: andwe do not believe that it entertains the 
slightest intention to continue the exemption from 
taxation which the wealthy have hitherto managed 
to secure for themselves at the expense of the rest 
of the community. If, then, from Stamp Duties of 
all kinds a large sum could be realised from the 
classes who have hitherto evaded them, there 
would, at all events, be a step made towards the 
abolition of anti-health and anti-knowledge taxes. 
The only defence which has hitherto availed Mi- 
nisters in behalf of these their darling abominations, 
has been the necessity of providing resources from 
some quarter. 

In respect of the anti-knowledge taxes, their de- 
fence found more favour than we had hoped in the 
debate on Mr. Milner Gibson's motion on the 19th 
ult. Never was a case more completely established 
than that against the Paper Duties. As formerly 
in glass, so now in paper, the Excise, by its vexa- 


| required. 
| To the anti-civilisation argument, that if people 
ean buy cheap, they will read bad and immoral 
| publications, it is absolutely sickening to reply in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The appre- 
| hension is, as far as experience goes, we know 
absolutely groundless. Were it otherwise, it is 
about as reasonable as to cut off people’s hands to 
‘keep them from picking and _ stealing, or their 
tongues to preserve them from the sin of lying and 
| slandering. 

Unfortunately, however, this apprehension of 
over-civilising and improving mankind seems to 
be a bugbear with the Russell Administration, 
Unless accompanied by religious instruction, the 
Alphabet is not to be taught to the poor. We 
would not be understood to express the slightest 
doubt or hesitation for one moment as to the great 
truth which we trust will be ever recognised from 
Land’s End to John o’Groats, viz. the infinitely 
greater importance of religious education, when 
contrasted with mere secular acquirements. But 
we do most earnestly protest against the illogical 
and unreasonable course of denying a less be 
because it is found in practice impossible to come 
bine it with a greater. It is notorious that the 
Government has been baffled by the N 
Society ; we will not inquire whether the jealousy 
of the latter be well or ill founded. But the fact 
is established. The spiritnal and temporal 
are at odds. The people suffer from their 
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gnd yet Lord J. Russell declares, that to endeavour 
to impart mere secular knowledge would interfere 
gith a scheme which is working well. 


This, however, is not the only instance in which 


the Liberal Government has shown sad retrograde | 


tendencies. Young children are not to be taught 
to read, except under conditions full of difficulties, 
owing to the variety of religious denominations in 
the country ; adults are not to read (if they can read) 
cheap publications ; but it was proposed by Sir 
John Pakington, on the 18th ult., and agreed to by 
Ministers, that two justices, in session, should have 
ample power to flog juvenile offenders. For the 
credit of the age and country, be it reeorded that 
the House of Commons refused to permit this 
degrading punishment to be inflicted by the very 
unsafe tribunal in question. 

Ty) descend to smaller matters, we still find Lord 
John Russell strangely belying his former reputa- 
tion as an advocate of national progress and a 
liberal minister. Sir Charles Napier is one 
about a dozen individuals who possess knowledge 
sufficient to detect abuses in our dockyard, and an 
independent position that enables them to denounce 
malversations. 
upon Admiralty officials, he appealed to the party 
most interested in the matter—the public—in the 
columns of a newspaper. He owed no allegiance 
to abuses, or to those who either throve upon them 
or were indifferent to the general weal. He was 
not answered by those inculpated, but somewhat 
peevishly censured, and that censure was most un- 
necessarily and unreasonably adopted by Lord 
John Russell. We had always supposed that a 
man who denounced wrong or suggested changes 
beneficial to the cominunity, was surely at liberty 
to do so if he pleased. It is a strange doctrine for 
a Keform Minister to lay down that a man possess- 
ing professional knowledge should be silent upon 
such matters because he holds professional rank. 

Dut in naval matters generally the Russell Ad- 
Ministration seems singularly unfortunate. Our 
martial glory on the sea has been limited to that 
of capturing a number of unresisting Greek trading 


Vesa ls, and we are hardly less perplexed than their 
unfortunate owners as to what is to be done with! 


of 
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them now that we have got them. We were also 
promised, a short time since, that our merchant 
navy was to be regenerated by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The bill has, however, been withdrawn, 
and we seem to be as far from that desirable con- 
summation as ever. Of the case of the assistant sur- 
geons in the navy we have spoken in another place. 

With respect to law reforms there seems to be 
equally little in prospect, with the exception, 
indeed, of those which the Solicitor-Ge neral brings 
forward single-handed. That which most 
desired by the people has been most vigorously 
opposed by Ministers ; and there is a rumour that, 
though beaten in the House of Commons, Govern- 
ment intends to burke the Extension of the ( ‘ounty 
Courts Jurisdiction Bill in the Lords, through the 
agency of the Lord Chancellor. 

It is, however, highly probable, at the least, that 
some changes in the Administration may cause a 
serious alteration in the course hereafter taken. 
The country is discontented and impatient. Sins 
of omission and commission are loudly complained 
of, and the repeated defeats which the Government 
has experienced can guide us to no other conclu- 
sions but that it is either incompetent to perform 
the duties it has undertaken, or that it has lost the 
confidence of the country as represent Parlia- 
ment. In either case there must be a chang Put 
there is little chance, whatever may take plac e, that 
the fond dreams of the Protectionists will be realised, 
The cheap loaf is not mere ly the most recent but 
the most valued charter that has been ever granted 
to the people of England, and there is no statesman 
living who would undertake the responsibility of 
returning to a policy condemned once and for ever. 
The Liberal party is strong and unbroken. ‘Tact 
and organization are only wanted to make it 
powerful for good. Sir Robert Peel, indeed, it is 
hardly to be ex pected will form a ™ rtion of any 
Government that may be immediately framed, 
Nothing could be more baseless than the recent 
rumours on the subject. But there exists an im- 
perative demand not merely for bond fide Liberal 
principles, but also for more administrative talent 
than we have recently seen displayed, and doubt- 
leas the supply will be forthcoming. 
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Merchant's and Tradesman’s Mutual Life Assurance So- 
ccty.—The annual meeting of the members of this Society 
wes held at the offices, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, on 
Thursday, the 21st March. John Macgregor, Esq., M.P., 
in the chair, Mr. Musgrave (the secretary) read the 
Report, which stated that during the year, from January 
1, 1849, to Jan. 31, 1850, 293 policies had been opened 
for assurances to the amount of 78,620/, the premiums 
on which were 2,486/. 48. 3d. Since the 31st January, 21 
proposals had passed the board for 8,300/., the premiums 
on which were 285/.12s.; and there were 12 proposals 
before the Board for assurances to the amount of 2,8504. 
the premiums on which were 88/. 7s. 6d.; making the 
emount of assurances 137,1552, and the annual premiums 
4,21. 16s, 5d.: 34 proposals had been submitted to the 
Directors for assurances, to the amount of 11,3754. which 
they deemed it prudent to decline. The Report having been 
adopted, the sum of 500/. was unanimously voted to the 
Directors for their exertions on behalf of the society—they 


‘having for the last two years received no remuneration 


whatever—and the meeting separated. 
North of England Fire and Life Insurance a 
held i 


The annual general meeting of this Company was n 
the Cutler's Hall, Sheffield, on Thursday, the 4th of April, 
John Carr, Esq., the deputy-chairman of the of 


Directors, in the chair. The fifth ennual Report stated, 
that in the department of fire-insurance, the new policies 
issued during the year covered y to the amount of 
1,370,000/., thereby augmenting the yearly receipt from 
premiums in this department by 4,150/. sume 
for loss during the year amounted to 1,982/. 7#. Bd. 
the life and annuity 


had also been made, in of the aumber of 
policies issued and the amount during the past 
. The income of the year from premiums in this 
amounted to 13,3714. The further stated, 

that the Directors had this year the life fund with 


a per centage on account of expenses incurred in the 
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manegement, but they had not taken into calculation any | received and considered 192 a ay for assurance 173 
roportion of profit to be derived from the policies in this | of which they accepted. Of these, 149 were complet, 
epartment. It was estimated, from the favourable mor- | assuring 125,483/. 8s., and yielding, in annuaj »,,’ 

“tality which had hitherto prevailed, that the profit to be} miums, 3,505/. 3s. 8d.; while in 1848, there were ; aa 

. acquired from this source, and ascertained in 1852, could 117 policies, assuring 117,180/. 17s., and yielding, ; 

_not fail to be considerable. By the Government return annual premiums, 3,118/. 2s. 3d. Since the conclusion af 
_of fire duties, it appears that the business of the Company the year, 11 of the proposals previously accepted had been 
for the past year had exceeded that of the preceding year completed ; assuring 12,100/., and yielding, in annua} pre- 

‘by 25 percent. The Report was approved of unanimously. miums, 345/. 18s. The total number of policies in exics. 

Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society—On the 4th ence on the 3lst of December, 1849, was 542, assy 

_of April the annual general meeting of the members of the | 515,254/., and yielding an income of 14,959/. 3s. 34, mg 
Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society was held in the| Independent Assurance Company.—On Friday, March 29 
Board-room of the Institution, 141, Buchanan-street,| the Master in Chancery, Tinney, appointed Mr, G, Hut. 
Glasgow, the Rev. Dr. Barr, the senior director present, | ton, accountant, Official Manager, to investigate and wind 
in the chair, when it was announced that in the past year | up the affairs of this concern, which, according to the state. 
the number of policies completed was 293, and the income | ment of the petitioners presented to the Court, was estab- 

from premiums 3,553/ 4s. 8d.; and from the 1st of Ja- lished in 1848, with the view of extending the benefits of 
nuary of the present year 82 policies had been issued, pro-' Life Assurance among the poorer classes by grant; 
ducing an annual revenue in premiums of upwards of 1,000/. policies for securing the payment of sums of money ang 

Palladium Life Assurance Society.—At the twenty-fifth for receiving premiums thereon by weekly, monthly, anq 

annual meeting of proprietors and policy-holders in this, other instalments. The proposed capital was 100,099 

Association, held April 11, a Report was read showing the | and each of the petitioners subscribed 150 shares. The 
society's operations throughout the past year to have been | shares taken amounted to 2,070, but no deposit was paid 
eminently successful, as will appear from the following! on 543, nor the first call on 692, Having raised a capital 
comparative statement :—In 1845 (the concluding year of of 614/. only, and borrowed 1,000/. from their bankers, the 
the last septennial period), the balance of assets was Company commenced business. Petitioners allege that the 
272,159/. Gs.; in 1849, 312,1614. 9s.: in 1845, the gross affairs were managed in a costly and extravagant manner— 
amount of premiums received was 28,776/. 6s. 9d.; in| that there was an unnecessarily large staff of officers at 
1849, 38,100/. 1s. lld.: in 1845, the new premiums were | unnecessarily large salaries, that the Directors had liberal 
1,960/. 1s.; in 1849, 5,722/. 10s. 4d.: in 1845, the sum | allowances, and that the expenses of the Company far ex- 
assured by new policies was 52,898/.; in 1849, 153,666/.: | ceeded its means. Policies were granted, and the premiums 
in 1845, the ratio of charges to capital was 1/. 8s. per| payable thereon received; but the paid-up capital and 

cent.; in 1849, 14. 4s. 6d. This statement cannot but be | money borrowed had been exhausted in carrying on the 

gratifying to the proprietors and policy-holders. The | business. The subscribers declined to pay the deposj 
receipt transactions for the past year amounted to and calls, while policies to the amount of 3,000/. have be- 

347,126/. 12s. 10d., and the increase in assets on the pre- come payable, and others to a large amount are ‘daily ex- 

vious year to 15,728/.19s. 9d. The Report gave great | pected to full in, and there are no funds or assets wherewith 

satisfaction. to meet them. The managing Director was dismissed, and 

Equity and Law Life Assurance Society.—A very satis- others either neglected the business, disqualified, or be- 
factory Report was recently presented to the Res Sot came absentees. As twenty qualified shareholders could 
of the above Society at their annual meeting, at which it | not be got together nothing could be done, and in Angust 
was stated that the business transacted from the Ist Ja- last the Company ceased to exist, with creditors threaten- 
nuary to the 31st December, 1849, considerably exceeded | ing, encumbered with a large amount of debts, and with no 

that of the preceding year. During the year the Directors | existing assets. , 
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Tne Eart or MAccLesriELD died on Sunday, 31st] GENERAL SiR ARCHIBALD GALLoway, K.C.B., Chair- 
March, at his seat, Ensham-hall, in the 87th year of hisage.| man of the Hon, East India Company, died April 6th, 
Cor. Weare, K.H., died on the 27th March, in Here- | at his residence, 18, Upper Harley-street, aged 74, after a 
fordshire, having lately retired from the officeof commandant | few hours’ illaess. He transacted business at the India 
of the provisional battalions at Chatham. He was one of | House on the previous Thursday, and presided at the ban- 
the aides-de-camp to the Queen. quent recently given by the directors of the East India 
Captain T. R. Even, R.N., commander of the “ Amphi- | Company to Lord Gough. His chairmanship would have 
trite,’’ died in Valparaiso recently, after afew days’ illness, | expired on the following Wednesday. 
when he was getting ready to return to this country with Captain Smitn, R.N., the Admiralty superintendent of 
a freight which would have realised to him about 6,000/. | packets at Southampton, died on the 13th ult., rather unex- 
Tue Very Rev; J. MEREWETHER, Dean of Hereford, pectedly. The death of Captain Smith places at the dis- 
whose name was very conspicuously brought before the | posal of the Admiralty a situation of 600/. a-year. 
public, with reference to the opposition to the appointment; Lapy CATHERINE Bisset, widow of the late Rev. G. 
of Dr. Hampden, the present Bishop of Hereford, died on | Bisset, and only sister to the Earl of Suffolk, died on the 
Thursday, April 4, at the Vicarage, Madley, held with the 30th March, at Quimper, in Brittany, where her ladyship 
deanery. He was about 54 years of age. had been residing for the last five or six years. 
REAR-ADMIRAL Hix ts died on the 8th ult., at his seat, | Lizcut.-Gen. Sin James Batuurst, K.C.B., died at 
Asker-hill, Essex, aged 73. He became a lieutenant in, the Kilworth Rectory, in Leicestershire, on the 13th ult, 
1798, and a post captain in 1814. The deceased was mid- | in the sixty-eighth year of his age. The appointment of 
shipman of the “ Eclair” at the occupation of Toulon, and | governor of Berwick, of the annual value of 568/, which 
was lieutenant of the “‘ Amethyst” at the capture of various | he held, will not be filled up. 
prizes during the late war. | “MADAME Tussaup, the well-known exhibitor of wat: 
Dr. Prout, F.R.S., expired at his residence, Sackville- | figures, died on the 15th ult., in her ninetieth year. 
street, Piccadilly, on the 9th ult., at an advanced age. Dr.| Sin GeorGE Drinkwater died on the 18th alt, a 
Prout was deservedly well known to the members of the Liverpool, aged seventy. He was mayor of Liv 
medical profession and the public generally, by his various | 1830, and, on the occasion of presenting the c 
contnbutions to the advancement of medical science. tory address from the corporation to William IV, oa his 
Tue REVEREND WILLIAM LisLE Bow es, canon of | Majesty’s accession, received the honour of knighthe 
Salisbury, and rector of Bremhill, Wilts, died at his resi-| MADAME DuLcken, the distinguished pianist, died 08 
dence in the Close, at Salisbury, on the 7th ult., at the | the 12th ult., at her residence in Harley-street, aged 
age of 89, eight. She was the sister of the celebrated violinist, 
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